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PREFACE 


TO 

THE THIRD EDITION. 


Mils J VM C. divided her in-door hours into three 
p iits: the housekeeping and dinner-ordering carcb 
ot life claimed one part; hearing two younger 
Mslcib say their les'^ons a second part; and dur¬ 
ing file thiid and most delightful remainder she 
would lock her chamber door, and move on the 
nuikci of Russell’s “Modern Europe” at the 
r itc oi never less th in fifteen pages on hour, and 
sonic tunc s more. 

Being so vexatious as to ask wherein her satis- 
fictioii consisted, I was told—in the thought that 
she did her duty: that she kept her resolution; 
th it she rc<id as much as her friends; that con- 
tininlly fewer historic's remained to be read; and 
that she hoped one day to excel in literature.. 
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prepace'*to 

» 

A few torturing questions elicited that neither 
the labour nor the resolution aforesaid had pro¬ 
duced any sensible increase, or more than a vague 
but anxious expectation, of available information 
or mental improvement. A painful suspicion 
arose that there was some truth in the anno} ing 
remark of a certain idle companion, that she was 
stupefying her brains for no good.” 

Tlie exj)()surc of an innocent delusion is mere 
cruelty, unless you replace the shadow l)y tlie 
substance; so a list of l)Ooks and plan of opera¬ 
tions was promised by the next po^'t. Adam 
Smith attempted in a pamplilct what resulted in 
his ^MVealtli of Nations” after the lalioiir of 
thirty years. My letter grew into a volume, now 
offered for the gnidaiice of youth in each and 
every department of literature. 

Two larjje edition have been eirculalcd, and a 
demand for a third enables me to notice many 
recent publications, and to profit by the sugges- 
tiofis of gentle readers ” and severer critics. In 

c 

reply to repeated inquiries how the Author could 
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« 

havc^ forgotten such and such works of undoubted 
authority^ lie suggests^ that no student would thank 
him for transcribing the Catalogue of the Bodleian^ 
however much it might add to his reputation for 
extensive reading. Without aspiring to direct 
the future studies of Mr. Macaulay in History, 
of Dr. Buckland in Geology, or of a Duke of 
Wellington in Military Tactics, he is happy to 
say, tliat very learned men have expressed their 
regret tliat in their early studies they had not 
the benefit of such simple guidance r k. this volume 
affords. 

J. P. 


Barnstaple, Oct. 1. 1854. 
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PART 1 . 

IV 'WHICH Tin r^ni or liarnino is explaiiio io be 

MCIIY SIOl’ID iVD GHVDUiTlD, AND SO 1 ^bNTLOOSLT 
SIRIWN WITH OBJVCrs OF I]STI<R>8r AND CURlOblTT AS 
TO BJ LNri.RTVIMNG AND I^VITINU TO AU 

'* Lst qui([d iin | rodirc tciiub bi non ditur ultrA ' 

** It } u c in t do mmh as you would at Icaat do as much 
as you can , 

All the woikl would allow that a traveller would 
paoh more ca'^ily fiom any one point to any other 
jioint, by ha\ 11115 ^ distinct picture of the road 
bctoie he utarted. All the woild would approve 
of a travellers stopping once or twice in his 
journey, and asking himself, " To what place am 
I going ? ” and Is this the best way to reach 
it?” But how man^ myriads in this woyld afore¬ 
said do set out on the long and intricate road of 
life without a map, and, w hilc they can only keep 
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moving, never stop to ask whether they are in 
their latitude or out of it. So blindly do men 
run after all the imaginary prizes of life, and just 
as blindly do they pursue any one of them. Con¬ 
sider intellectual pursuits. Many young persons 
have said to me, I should so like to possess 
general information, and to be well-informed, like 
our very amusing friend. Is it not strange that, 
amidst all the toils of a most engrossing profession, 
he can find time to acquire so much knowledge 
on every subject?” 

Not at aU strange; a few minutes a day, well 
employed, are quite sufficient.” 

“ Really I do not find it so. What I read 
rarely interests me; so I forget nearly as fast as 
I read, and grow more and more confused.” 

Too little interest, and too much confusion! 
Really you have enough to complain of. Do you 
know that this may constitute all the difference 
between your acquirements and those of your 
learned friend ? ” 

But he is so clcv'^r.” 

Can he do as much in one hour as you in 
six?” 

"No! Certainly not—I see your argument. 
You are going to remind me, I have more than 
six times the number of hours to study.” 

^^Is there no one subject on which you feel 
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yourself his equal ? Think of gardenings drawings 
scriptural reading,” &c. 

True, but I am so fond of these subjects; 
for-” 

“For,—you would say, your attention never 
flags, and your memory never fails.” 

Just so. But 1 am not so fond of certain 
(»tlier subjects, though I much desire to know 
them also.” 

But do you not reiiiembcr a time when you 
were not so fond even of these favourite sub¬ 
jects ? ” 

“ Certainly; you would infer tlierefoi'e-” 

I would infer, what I positively have experi- 
cnced both in myself and others, that a fondness 
and interest for study may he acquired^ and under 
good guidance it is hardly ever too late to heginP 

“ And the advice you intend to give me is 
founded on-” 

Is founded on certain simple and self-evident 
means of creating an interest in all we read, and 
* thus insuring Attention, and consequently Memory. 
Suppose you wished to nourish a man’s body, you 
would say, ^ Feed him.’ ^ But he does not digest/ 
^Probably he has no appetite?’ ^Yes; he will 
eat some few things.’ * Then choose tl^ese few; 
attend to his appetite, and it will enable you to 
judge when and what he can digest’ So with 
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the mind; attend to the Curiosity, which is the 
appetite of the mind: for, whatever the mind 
receives with avidity tends to its maturity and 
strength.” 

In this way I have reasoned with majiy of my 
friends; and I have had the satisfaction of seeing 
my advice attended with more success than I ever 
could have anticipated. My prescriptions are 
not like the panacea of the day, the same for all 
patients in all stages; but such as, being based 
on the same principles of mental health, arc nicely 
modified to suit every age and constitution. If 
my rules seem obvious, and what all well-educated 
persons may be presumed to know, I answer. Do 
we not often hear readers say, I like a book 
which begins at tlic beginning of a sul)ject — 
which presumes not that I ha\e knowledge, hut 
that I am really ignorant ? ” Have the best in¬ 
formed never hcarclied for information, though 
with affected indifference—they would not, on 
any account, be seen to do so—even in a child’s 

I 

story-book, or penny catechism ? Ilcslod, as 
quoted by Aristotle, divides the world into three 
classes: 

The first have sense of their own. 

The second use the sense of their neighbours. 

The third do neither one nor the other. 

Now all the advice I have to oflfer is addressed to 
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the second clnss^ with a slight hope and a sincere 
desire to make converts of the third. As to 
arrangement, I will not promise to be very exact. 
As a traveller in the boundless fields of literature, 
I shall take the privilege of describing fair flowers 
and curiosities as they occur, and to quote the 
very words of many fellow-travellers. A man 
who will stani forth like a witness in a court of 
justice, and say not what he thinks, but what he 
knows and has seen, and what impression these 
occurrences produced upon his mind, may find 
his humble testimony decide knotty questions and 
promote high purposes, far beyond all conjecture. 
TJius, by truth copied from the plain tablets of 
memory, will I endeavour so to lay down the 
law that each may solve his own perplexity, and 
to hold up a mirror in which every man may see 
himself. 

The first case which occurs to me — tlic case 
of nearly all who have the ambition, but not the 
method, to be literary characters — is the follow- 
, ing:—A young lady of groat intelligence asked, 
‘‘ What would you recommend me to read ? ” 

" That depends on what you have been reading . 
lately — the new matter must assimilate with the 
old, or it will not digest,” 

I have read nearly all Hume and Smollett, 
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and I want to know more of the History of Eng¬ 
land^ and the continental nations too — shall I 
read Russell’s Modern Europe ? ” 

“ Excuse me for saying you have rather a large 
ground-plan, for your Historical Edifice. Do you 
hope to build up in the same proportion ? Re- 
momber the Tower of Babel and the confusion of 
tonjEfues. A dozen and a half of thick volumes! 
Can you remember all this ? ” 

Oil no. The worst of it is I cannot remember 
even common facta, succession of kings, wars, and 
peace, and the like, which even children learn 
from their little books. I was so long over Hume, 
that I forgot the first part before I had read the 
last.” 

-^nd if you had only read the child’s history 
through twice, you would possess more real know¬ 
ledge at the present moment I ” 

This was allowed: my pupil also admitted that 
Hume dwelt too long on some topics in which she 
felt no interest, and too little on others; that with 
all long histories it was difficult to grasp the out¬ 
line of events so comprehensively as to enjoy the 
advantage of comparing one period with another; 
and,*tliat the more these disadvantages diminish 
i ur interest the more sev'^rely they tax our per- 
seve/ance. An admission which called to mind 
the expression of another literary pilgrim, who 
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exclaimed from the very slough of despond^ Wliat 
am I to try next?—I have waded through two 
volumes of Russell, and am heartily tired by a 
third ? " 

I now took a sheet of paper and drew wliJit was 
intended for a historical tree. The trunk bore 
in straggling capitals the words Hume and SmoL 
lett, and, in sihaller letters, the nsimcs of the so¬ 
vereigns ; each of whom was allowed a space 
commensurate with his reign. " Here,” I said, 
“ you have one continuous history; as it were, 
the stem and prop, or the connected chain of your 
knowledge:—a less substantial supp rter than 
Hume would do as well at present, because you 
appear to have forgotten (which is about the same 
thing as never having read) Hume’s History. I 
wish you to have a comprehensive knowledge of 
this whole chain ; so take the History of England 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge, one small duodecimo of 140 pages, i)rice 
Is. 3f/. This you may learn accurately in four 
or five days, and keep it in mind afterwards by 
writing out the answers of the questions given at 
the end. In this way your chain of history will 
be connected, and you may learn to run over in 
your mind all the events from Queen Boadicca to 
Queen Victoria; at least, I have known children 
of ten years of age do as much.” 
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Then what shall I do with Hume ? ” 

Hume’s history will strengthen particular 
links in this fine chain I am supposing: it will 
make the imaginary trunk the thicker, and better 
able to support th^ weight of its brandic«». You 
will guess that, by the branches and offshoots, I 
mean biographies and other works read in con¬ 
nection ; the desire for which will be excited by 
this chain of reading, or appear to grow out of this 
Tree of History.” 

" A little more explanation if you please; and, 
remember your promibC, not only to inform but to 
entertain. Hitherto, my studies have been literally 
* bubble, bubble, toil and trouble.’” 

"Tell me, first, what desire or curiosity has 
grown out of your chain of reading ?” 

" I have a curiosity to know more of Ridley, 
Cranmer, and their contemporaries.” 

" First cast your eye over the three or four 
pages of Mary’s reign in the little history; you 
will then have a vivid recollection of their times; 
and then read a separate account of these cham¬ 
pions of Christendom in some other books.” 

But for this purpose must I wade through four 
or five volumes of the Reformation ? ” 

" There^ is no necessity; continue to read about 
the ifiartyrs only as long as your curiosity lasts. 
You may find a short account of them in a Cyclo- 
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pscdia or Biographical Dictionary; or you may 
turn to a full and graphic account in Southey’s 
Book of the Church. See, I keep my promise; 
when ‘ toil and trouble’begins or interest ends, I 
allow you to stop and^ead something else.” 

My friend was laudably solicitous as to wliether 
this was sound advice: she thought that where 
there was no *pain, there would be no cure ; ^ so 
besides urging my own experience, I sought and 
found a high authority for my opinion in good old 
Samuel Johnson :—JVhat we read with incli^ia- 
tion makes a much stronger impression. If we 
rciul without inclination, half the mind i employed 
in fixing the attention, so there is but one half to 
be employed on what we read; ”* and this the 
Doctor said when sixty-seven years had rolled over 
his sober head. 

Again Doctor Johnson observed, Idleness is 
a disease which must be combated; but I would 
not advise a rigid adherence to a particular plan 
of study.”—Now, my plan requires no rigid ad¬ 
herence, but allows full latitude, as the Doctor 
goes on to require; I, myself, have never per¬ 
sisted in any plan for two days together. A man 
ought to read just as inclination leads him, for 
what he reads as a task will do him little good.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 213. 

* Boswell, vol. vi. p. 163. 
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My advice coincides with that of Johnson: I 
would afford all the assistance of method, without 
cramping the strong spring of inclination. 

This advice was followed. A few evenings 
after, I found my pupil hdi read with the sharp 
edge of curiosity, and, of course, had digested, 
lives of Ridley and Cranmer, and had become 
curious still further about Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., and Mary. What! ” I said; “ how came 
these characters to interest you more to-day than 
when you read of them in Hume ? *’ “ Because,” 

was the natural reply, the association was dif¬ 
ferent. I care more about those who fought or 
befriended the pope, than about men who lost 
heads or won crowns; to say nothing of long 
chapters about primogeniture, a topic on which 
the accuracy of our friend used to surprise me 
once, though now I understand that he was as¬ 
sisted by its association with his law studies.” My 
principle w^as now understood: that every person 
has his peculiar curiosity^ by attending to the dic^ 
totes of which we ensure attention^ memory^ interest^ 
and Consequently general improvement — also that 
the sphere of our curiosity may be gradually en~ 
larged. 

Let mo relate another passage from my precep- 
toral diary: —A most wonderfully retentive 
memory has that Captain Evans we met yester- 
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day: he talks on every subject; strange that Mr. 
Wood, when here on his circuit, did not think 
more of him.” " I should wonder more if he did; 
the captain talks for effect: he has more vanity 
than love of literature: Mr. Wood truly remarked 
that such a man was the very pest of a party; 
that he went away like a steam-engine on his own 
line, but clogged the moment he ran off it; pur¬ 
sued no game but what he himself had started; 
could fight biit badly on his own ground, and was 
no match for the poorest antagonist on any Other.” 
Strangely enough, there was another person in 
the same company, of known depth am' research, 
who heard this ‘^captain bold” without taking 
the tiouble to correct his facts, or question his 
conclusions; and who also observed the next day, 
he only wished men would not worry their 
friends in the evening with Avhat they had read 
without underht.anding the very same morning.” 
How true is the observation that men who have 
not studied some one subject as a profession, or 
wdth as much assiduity and thought* as a profes¬ 
sion requires, having no standard of accuracy, can 
rarely speak creditably on any single topic I Lies, 
whether expressed or implied (and what is Affecta¬ 
tion but ^Mies in a state of solution”), ever prove a 
discouragement to truth and to the hum\)le endea¬ 
vours of simple honesty: so, a youth honourably 
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desirous of improvement was almost persuaded by 
this foolish exhibition of a shallow pretender, that 
the knowledge worthy of a man of good educa¬ 
tion is beyond ordinary ability to attain. 

Let a vain, chattering character i oad the latest 
article in the United Service Magazine,’* talk of 
the contents at the reading-room door with some 
of those portly gentlemen who are to be seen in 
every town like China jars, or male Caryatides, 
daily fixtures for fear any stranger should want a 
clue to the fashionable library; and, with the sum 
total of remarks and illustrations so Collected, let 
him talk loud and long at his next party, and 
he Avill often be regarded as a man of general 
information. The ignorant do not divseover the 
cheat, and the wise despise too much to expo'^e 
it; or, should they venture to qualify the general 
praise, they arc called jealous, and pass unre- 
garded. 

" Well,” said my young friend, certainly I 
should have felt more comfortable had I been 
better acquainted with the subject he was discuss¬ 
ing. The last war—Napoleon—Nelson—and 
the Duke, are matters about which I have a very 
confused and shallow stock of information. How 
should I proceed ?—^ Gurwood’s Despatches,’ 
j^lisoD, volumes of Southey on the Peninsula, and 
others on the Bevolution, will take me so long, I 
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shall starve for want of knowledge before I gain 
it at this slow rate.” ' 

My pupil soon understood that these were 
not the books for a beginner; he was warned 
with the mention of Robinson Crusoe’s boat, 
too big to launch, and his first plan of a goat-pen, 
two miles round, which would have given him as 
little commancFof his flock as if ho had no pen 
at all. 

Long historical works, and most others, consist 
of two parts: — First, facts. Sc^coudly, observa¬ 
tions on facts. As to the facts, ho did not want 
to knoAV thoroughly all the minutiic in the books 
above mentioned. A perfect knowledge of a very 
small portion would satisfy him for the present; 
a small collection would serve as standards round 
which other ideas might rally, — as fixed points, 
for association, in aid of memory;—as links, how¬ 
ever coarse, to make the chain complete, till Ao 
was allowed to substitute links stronger and more 
minute. He had also the confidence to allow 
that, by comparison of tacts, he might fliscern 
effects and causes, and have a home supply of 
observations; for, the larger stock of ideas we 
import the less we grow, and the more minds fiill 
out of cultivation. I encouraged liim with the 
prospect of becoming, in course of time, almost 
exclusively his own grower and consum'er as to 
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observations: and wben books are to be read for 
culling facts alone^ and when most observations are 
passed by as already known, he saw that cumbrous 
volumes would in effect be considerably reduced 
in size, and asked^ Is this the reason I sec you 
with a book on your favourite subject, tu»-ning 
over the leaves without seeming to read five lines 
out of a page?’’ “ Yes, frequently five lines are 
enough to show what the author is going to ob¬ 
serve. By passing judiciously from one kindred 
author to another, we may learn to read books, 
as lawyers read briefs; for they rather recog¬ 
nise than read the well-known clauses.” Let not 
readers be encouraged by these observations to 
fall into a careless and desultory habit. I allow 
them to miss what they alrcjwly ^now: I do not 
say what they have already read. Accurate 
reding and reflection are their own reward, by 
sa^ng time and trouble in the end. Sheridan 
once remarked, Instead of always reading, I 
prefer to think: on every subject there are only 
a few leading ideas, and these we may originate 
for ourselves.” While others talk of so many 
hours of daily study, and so many books read, 
those who really improve think only of questions 
solved and clear knowledge attained. " So, my 
fpend,” 1 continued, “ to gain confidence in speak¬ 
ing of Napoleon and his contemporaries, take first 
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of all a book of facts; do as I did some years 
since, in idle time, by the sea-side: — I took 
Miller s History of Great Britain from George 11. 
to George IV. (published 1834, by Jones, Fins¬ 
bury Square), one double-columned volume of 
400 pages; giving something like^ an epitome of 
the newspapers, from 1760 to 1820, and bearing 
on each page,* in two or three places, lines in 
capitals, drawing attention to tlic respective topics, 
as in pages 332. and 333.: Advance of the 
British into Spain under Sir John Moore ; 
again, Sir J. Moorf/s Retreat ; again, Battle 
OF Corunna, and Death of Moorf ” 

I commenced at p. 207., which gave the history 
of the end of the year 1789: I wrote on the top 
of every page, “ a.d. 17—, or a.d. 18—,” and in 
this manner my book became a ready book of 
reference for any newspaper allusion to the days 
of our fathers. A few days’ reading carried \ic 
through the 200 pages which gave the history 
from the beginning of the Revolution to the death 
of George III. Still I intended to read the same 
portion twice or thrice more. I was in haste to 
complete my chain, as I call it, in a fair, substantial 
way first, and strengthen it afterwards. I did 
not read from end to end; but when tired, I used 
to dip into interesting parts, such as victories and 
state trials; so, this history suited me in all 
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,humoura» whether as a novel or work of memory. 
It would puzzle any one to guess what parts 
made most impression on my memory: they were 
not "the moving incidents by flood and field,” 
but facts which I might probably have over¬ 
looked, had they not happened to form the subject 
of conversation, and thus became matters of spe¬ 
cial interest. There is a maxim among lawyers, 
that private reading makes little impression till 
legal practice shows its use, and fixes attention to 
.important points. Daily intercourse with men 
and books serves the general reader as practice 
serves the lawyer; by fixing attention, it insures 
memory. Nor is this tlie only point of com¬ 
parison. Do you think any lawyer s knowledge 
can comprehend all tlic j)ondcrous volumes in 
Lincoln’s Inn library, and all these, to the uninl-* 
tiated, seem equally deserving of study ? Cer¬ 
tainly not. Then how do they know which to 
choose as most likely to bear upon all the 
cases that occur? Practice shows the general 
demand, and tliis they prepare to supply. So the 
general reader, like the lawyer, must study to be 
strongest on those points which conscious inferi¬ 
ority or the greater proficiency of his friends may 
happen to suggest. The same book may be read 
a^^jain and again with continually increasing in¬ 
terest and profit; because, the interval between 
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each reading may call attention td' a new order of 
factSj and elicit a new series of4ponclusions.” 

And how did you proceed when you had read 
this part of history once ? ” 

“ I had a friend who was fond of discussing the 
same subject; one who had long lived by the sea, 
conversed with naval officers, listened vrith me to 
many an hour*! yarn from an old Trafalgar man, 
while cruising in the Rose yacht off Tenby and 
Caldy, and had often sui*prised me with the ap¬ 
parent extent of his knowledge. His conversation 
increased my interest, and made my reading mor^ 
profitable. I then read Southey s Life *f Nelson, 
and the Life of Napoleon, 2 vols., in the Family 
Library. These books are quite easy reading, 
except allusions to the history of the times, a 
knowl(‘dgc of which is .always indispcAsable in 
reading for real improvement. One word of caution. 

I have suggested sometimes ‘to read and skip;’ but 
to skip only what we know, without indulging 
an idle habit. The historical allusions in the Life 
of Nelson I readily explained, by looking over, 
the occurrences of the same year in my history. 
Thus, while the history explained the biography, 
the biography drew attention to the history. 
Certainly, all readers may occasionally be at a 
loss for an allusion: still, if they do their best to 
explain it, this is immaterial; but those literary 
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Epicures who touch nothing but dainties, and 
pick all books for the amusing, will never enjoy a 
sound intellectual constitution. If once you con¬ 
tract a habit of reading solely and exclusively 
what pleases at the moment, and if oiiec you blunt 
that natural sense of satisfaction which a Found 
mind experiences in accurate information, from 
that moment you barter the literary resources of 
a life for the excitement of an liour. Neither 
need this custom of elucidating historical allusions 
intcrrui)t the interest of the narrative. I often 
^lace on a fly-leaf a mark of interrogation, and 
against this I set the numbers of the pages eon- 
taining difficulties, till I have fini^llcd reading, 
and then make all the references at once. Even 
if you should not succeed in your search at the 
time, this practice will fix the difficulticb in your 
memory so finnly that you will be on the alert 
for future elucidations. 

But what was the result of the line of reading I 
have mentioned ? The result was, that my friend 
was quite sulqirised at the accuracy of iny know¬ 
ledge even in his own favourite parts of modem 
history: and, this was an idle man who had no¬ 
thing to do but to read every periodical that came 
out—a naan who had lead numerous volumes on 
tl .c toincs on which I had read but three! My 
knowledge, I knew, was shallow, but his no longer 
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seemed deep. This gave me confidence. I have 
since found that there are veiy, very few readers 
so familiar with any topic, that ordinary ability, 
with methodical application, may not greatly sur¬ 
pass them after only a few days of diligent study. 

To continue my method with history ; Miller’s 
History has since served me as a book of refer¬ 
ence, and stands on the same shelf with my Bio¬ 
graphical and otlier Dictionaries. It shows, at one 
view, a picture of those by-gone days and departed 
heroes, of whom we hear old gentleiiicn talk, 
when they are wicked enough to pev'etrate a 
little conversational monopoly, and swell >\ith a 
very innocent kind of self-importance, as they tell 
of the cold perspiration that came over their patri¬ 
otic brows the morning they heard of the mutiny 
at the Nore, the threatened Invasion, and the 
^ Bank stopping payment;—and how they laughed 
and triumphed in the truth of, if not their own, 
at least some near relative’s prognostication, that 
Nelson would find the foe and beat him too; — 
how melancholy they felt as that Hero’s funeral 
passed, and how tliey sympathised with the 

honest tars who followed in the mournful thron". 

• . ^ ® 

To all such conversation it is improving to listen: 

])ut since all you will learn from it is inaccurate 
and unconnected, instead of being satisfied with 
half a story, go at once to book, to ascertain time. 
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place, and characters, and thus *^givc to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.” On this 
principle, in reading Ireland’s Seven Years of 
France, from 1815-22, I cast my eye over the 
pages of Miller, on which I had maikod the cor- 
rc&i)onding seven years: I did the same before 
reading every Biography relating to the same 
period. But, I shall be reminded 'that 1 promised 
to make my course amusing; and most amusing 
was the method I am relating; for, in course of 
time, I selected from old Reviews and Maffa/incs 
only such articles as were amusing : but by that 
time the sphere of my amusement had become 
greatly enlarged; my mind was stoied with facts 
on which I thirsted for more minute information; 
and since all these were read with an appetite, all 
were easily digested. In order to register my 
reading, and preser^e order in iny studies, I 
marked on the margin of the History what books 
or essays ga\ c exact information jon different sub¬ 
jects, vide Southey, p. —, or Gentleman’s Ma¬ 
gazine, No.* —; or read Mackintosh’s Observa¬ 
tions on the French Revolution, p. —; Burke’s 
Oi)inion, see Life, p. —. So my History became 
an index or CommonJPlace Book. 

" Reading furnishes +he mind only with mate¬ 
rials of knowledge,” says Locke: it is thinking 
that makes what we read ours. "We are of the 
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ruminating kind, and it is in vain to cram our¬ 
selves ; unless we cliew over again, we shall 
derive no strength or nourishment'without a 
certain digesting and assimilating process—it is 
but so much loose matter floating in the brain. 
It is a great mistake, Locke argues, to honour 
men of ffreat Reading as men of great Know- 

0 O O 

ledge, and to supi)Ose that, by mere ])erusal, the 
autlior’s knowledge is transferred into tlie reader s 
understanding. The stream of literature may flow 
through the mind without any deposit. All de¬ 
pends on the food's agreeing w'ith the constitu¬ 
tion of the mind, of which the appetite of curiosity 
is the only test. 

The time at whicli reading is most improving, 
is when, as you glance over the table of contents, 
you feel im])atient to begin the chapter, as con¬ 
taining exactly the facts you Avant to know — the 
very observations you wish to compare with your 
own. And this eager curiosity and zest ibr read- * 
ing will find its sphere continually open and en¬ 
large, till at last every book will liave its interest 
E\cn now, there rises before me a vision of one, 
an accomplished scholar and hard-worked man of 
active life, standing amidst a nursery of children, 
so riveted to a story book picked off .the floor, 
that the young fry, spite of all their pulling at his 
skirts, and clinging to his knees, despaired in their 
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impatience at moving him, till one cried out, "Ah, 
I knew if Ave did not keep our picture books away 
from him, he would not let us ride on his foot till 
he had read them all through.” 

None but those so eminently blessed with men¬ 
tal endowments, can conceive all the ideasuros 
which spring from the Avoll-formed and fertile 
mind. Such a mind seems ready fitted with little 
cells for all sweets, and to have a distinct pigeon¬ 
hole for c\cry kind of communication: each of its 
acquisitions has a tendency, not to dissolve and 
darken, hut to crystallise in brilliancy Jind beauty; 
hoAvcver extended its chain, each link ends in a 
hook for joining more. 

These arc the minds which in society impart 
almost as much pleasure as they enjoy: they find 
companions even in those whom their friends apo¬ 
logise for asking them to meet. Dr. Johnson 

O O 

said he would rather sit next an kitclligent man 
of the Avorld than a scholar; for the man Avho 
has learned life from nature’s oAvn volume, is 
f^rovided with a supply as varied and as rich, as 
is the store from which he draws ! he can repay 
with genuine undipped coin, in bold relief, fresh 
from Nature’s mint: however small his after- 
dinner contribution to the common fund of enter- 
thtnment, it still is sterling, pure, and unadulte¬ 
rated. Gray said of Boswell’s Corsica, that it 
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proved any man with talent or without could 

% 

write a useful book, if he would only fiiithfully, 
and without affectation, detail what he had seen 
and heard in a sphere which the rest of the world 
had never seen, and was curious to know. In this 
point of view the man of well-formed mind re¬ 
gards companions; he is fully prepared to be en¬ 
tertained by tlie humblest relator of things that 
lie dotli know; ” he consequently is qualified to 
be always pleasing; for be it observed, men 
please iii society not in proj)ortion as they in¬ 
form, but in proportion as they elicit; and who 
are so able to elicit as those who arc not vain¬ 
glorious to pour forth, but habitually intent on 
the great end of all society and of all conversa¬ 
tion—to hear, to observe, and be improved? 

Seek improvement, not only by books, but by 
conversation which will teach the use of books. 
Books furnish the arms, conversation teaches the 
use of them. Steele warns us against coming 
charged into company, and unloading whether a 
fit opportunity offers or not;” still, he says, 
“ you may prepare for conversation, by reading 
up each prevailing subject, just as our armies are 
besieging a town abroad, or a new measure is 
debating at home. A man. buried in his study, 
and ^besprent with learned dust,* will lose in 
utterance while he gains in. knowledge. He 

• c 4 
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cannot adapt his topics to tlie taste, or his ar¬ 
guments to the conviction, of his company; 
nothing but practice can give “ the power,” says 
Johnson, ^^of cLanging a position and presenting 
It in different points of view, connecting it with 
truths already granted, fortifying it with intel¬ 
ligible arguments, and illustrating it by apt simi¬ 
litudes. He who has collected knowledge in 
solitude, must learn its application by mixing with 
mankind.” 

As to conversation, too many forget that it 
implies listening as well as talking; and none are 
so agreeable as those who, while they inform, 
elicit. Madame Dc Stacl once pronounced a 
lady to whom she had been speaking, a most 
interesting person, who i)rovod to be dumb ! If 
you think only of those who hear you, you will 
please your company; if bent on display, you 
will please none but yourself. A talent for 
conversation is worth cultivating: it requires 
experience to discern at a glanCe the taste, the 
humour, and the intelligence you arc addressing, 
and the toj)ics most attractive, and the manner 
most winning with each. Without this nice dis¬ 
cernment, some will inflict a lengthy disserta¬ 
tion where ,a passing remark, a sally of wit, or a 
smile of qualified acquiescence would obviate a 
'question on which all argument were vain. Some, 
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of course, can be more entertaining than others; 
still almost all persons maj add something to the 
pleasures of society if contented to talk of what 
they understand, without pretence or afTcctatioii. 
Speak from the natural suggestions of the mo¬ 
ment, and from the genuine impulse of a hearty 
and^ ingenuous disposition, and you will hardly 
fail to please. Xever be afraid of men of real 
learning: the world” is the book they enter 
society to read, and tlipy are the last persons to 
coinglain of your knowledge being little, so long 
as it is without pretence. It is not simple ig¬ 
norance, but the affectation that so often accom¬ 
panies it, wliicli provokes contempt. The Rabbi 
Aquiba said, " Stultimi omninb ferre quiiin sc- 
inistiiltum facilius est, et ignarum omninb quarn 
semidoctinn.” 

These remarks will give a general view of my 
system. Let us now consider the various subjects 
— History, Biography, Poetry, &c., and show 
with what authors, and what method, each line of 
study should be pursued. Only, I Inteiid not to 
prescribe for the sound and vigorous 23atient, or 
for the unwearied man of letters, but for the 
delicate, weak, and sickly appetite, which requires 
humouring and coaxing at first to bring it to 
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hcaltli and strength. 

Chinese scholars are divided into two classes. 
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says a traveller: those who read only, and those 
who understand what they read. Thi^j distinction 
may be driiwu nearer home. Those who read, 
and those who remember, are often different 
parties; and so also are those who remember, and 
those who digest. Readers who only retain facts, 
having minds like the article headed Farrago, or 
Multvm in Parvo, in the newspapers, are not al¬ 
ways the persons who, by digesting, classifying, 
and inferring, have a stocl^ of really available in- 
formation. I should be doing little if I did not 
teach so to read that we may first, remember^vhat 
we read; secondly, digest it; thirdly, have it 
ready and available. “ Say you so ? ’’ says a young 
friend, for whose guidance I am partly induced to 
write this; “ then what I read must be little 
indeed; it must be a very short history at all 
events.” Precisely what I was going to say. 
Read a very ohort History of England first— the 
Outline by the Society already mentioned. I 
know a child of ten years of age who learned this 
so thoroughly, that he coid 1 answer any question. 
I once defied an old college companion to puzzle 
him; and after receiving an accurate answer to 
twenty-three questions out of twenty-four, my 
fricn^ wanted to know how it was possible for a 
cUild to learn so much. I showed the book—a 
Veil-chosen outline, too bare and meagre to be 
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alone very improving—yet it contained all mat¬ 
ters within the range of a child’s comprehension. 
Fine painters tell their pupils, first draw a cor¬ 
rect outline —let your an.atomy be correct first; 
it is easy to fill in, and to colour afterwards.* 
With this little history you have the figure—the 
bones; but we must galvanize this anatomy and 
add flesh, substance, vigour, and life; we must 
make these dry bones live.” Suppose this out¬ 
line history represents the long stem of a tree; 
how are we to fill it up? It looks bare and 
naked at present, without leaves or branches. 
The pupil may begin to fill in just when he 
pleases, provided he tjJves eare that the outline 
docs not become erased, and that the whole figure 
of his tree is plainly before his eye from first to 
last. Every one according to his taste or ability 
may work out, and bring into bolder relief and 
more substantial form, any jjart ho pleases. It is 
immaterial whether he proceeds up or down. 
Even the idle have a natural disposition t 9 do 
even the most toilsome work in order to complete 

and connect little blanks which disfigure their 

% 

work. Who has such apathy as to finish head, ■ 
limbs, and breast of his figure, and then leave it,' 
like the body of Tityus, with vijbals doomed never 
to heal ? The straight-forward way to fill up • 
your tree would be to take up another larger 
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history; not Hnmc’s, it is too big as yet; but 
Goldsmith, first. The time required for learning 
these two Histories will be even less than would 
bo required for Goldsmith’s alono, without the 
* guidance *of these smaller works as an introduc¬ 
tion. The parts which are substantially the same 
in all will be taken at a glance, and serve plea¬ 
santly to refresh the memory, rather than to ex¬ 
haust the attention. We feel a secret pleasure in 
our studies when we meet with what we know; 
it shows we arc improving, however gradually, to 
that state in which we may read whole volumes 
rather to judge and pronounce, than merely to 
be taught without discr^ion. Even Goldsmith 
gives little more than an outline: but, outline is a 
comparative term: he gives such an outline as 
deserves to be considered very substantial in com¬ 
parison with the historical knowledge that most, 
even of those reputed Avell informed, really pos¬ 
sess. ^^One half the world,” says the proverb, 
“ does not knoAV how the other half lives.” How 
few would like to confer the little that they 
really knoAV — at least, the very limited number 
of correct replies they could at any moment sit 
down and write, for another’s judgment, to ques¬ 
tions which Avcre».within the capacity even of a 
child I Supposing ourselves born Avith minds 
literally like a blank sheet of paper, and that 
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these tablets were required to be laid open for the 
inspection of our neighbours, who would not 
dread a discovery of the little that he knew, and 
the confused and indistinct lines in which that 

little was inscribed. AVere the minds of many 

1 

thus laid bare, all that at the moment remained 
for judgment would seem less the acquisitions of 
a life than the desultory reading of an hour. Oh I 
if the pale j)atient, blistered, bled, and reduced, 
could so read the mind of his physician — if the 
client with his estate in chancery could so pry 
into the narrow data on which his lawyer founds 
such broad conclusions — if those who iream of 
the miliinilcd powers of ministerial sagacity could 
so prove with what very little wisdom the world 
is governed,” many would agree that the goodness 
of Providence is in no way more remarkable than 
ill this, that in the wise economy of creation, all 
disturbing causes arc so nicely calculated and 
balanced, that busy man has even less power to 

I 

do mischief, than he imagines to do good. 

Let none despair because his knowledge seems 
little, if it be only accurate. The Germans, who 
so well understand practical education, say “ no- 
thing is so prolific as a little known well.” Know¬ 
ledge increases in a geometrical ratio. The total of 
the acquisitions of the mind is the continued pro¬ 
duct, rather than the mere sum', of all it contains. 
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A little pound and well dige&ted historical 
knowledge will be always useful; but if the facts 
arc mistaken, the deductions must be as false in 
matter as tlic\ arc logicsil in form. 411 such argu¬ 
ments will be as absurd as the answer of a sum 
in arithmetic with an error in the first line. 
This inaccuracy accounts for the obstinacy of 
those called wrong-headed men. They are sure 
their reasoning is right; but as their facts happen 
to be wrong, the}^ have only the advantage of 
method iii tlieir nuidness,” and blundering by 
rule. 

This is a topic on wdiich I am the more disposed 
to dw^ll, because many persons, really capable of 
knowledge, remain in ignorance from two causes. 
First, from an opinion that any available degree 
of information is beyond their powers. Secondly, 
because their neighbours ap^icar to know so 
much that all they can learn will be nothing in 
comparison. Such diffident students should be 
consoled with the above observations, and taught 
to beware of shallow pretc’ lers, and of men who 
always talk on their own topics. “You are 
surprised,” said Talleyrand, “ that I talk so well. 
Tell me, would it be no advantage to draw an 
enemy to your own ground, and only fight where 
year strength is concentrated and your position 
commanding ? That is precisely my art.” Men 
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lose no credit by being often silent, if, when they 
speak, they speak to the purpose. Bacon refines 
upon this, and says, He who is silent where he 
is known to be informed, will be believed to be 
informed where from ignorance he is silent.” 
Again, Rochefaiicauld observes, The desire to 
seem learned prevents many from becoming such.” 
If you study, exclusively devoted to the secret 
improvement of your own mind, and for the 
jdcasurcs a well stored mind has ever at command, 
yon will at the same time be taking the readiest 
means to shine in society;” but if you sf‘ek the 
vain glory and opinion of others, you will oacrificc 
refil improvement in the pursuit, and gain, at best, 
but tlic commendation of fools. “ Let every 
man,” said Lord Bolingbroke, “ read according to 
his profession or walk in life. Suppose that a 
man shuts himself up in his study twenty years, 
and then conics forth profoundly learned in 
Arabic, he gains a great name; but where is the 
good of it ? ” There was an undergraduate at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1829, who was 
famed for knowing the names, drivers, coach inns, 
times of starting and arrival, of most of the prin¬ 
cipal stages in England. The absurdity of this is 
too apparent to be imitated; but I will not say too 
great. There are many powerful minds at the 
present moment devoted to pursuits quite as 
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unprofitable to others^ and nearly as unimproving 
to themselves. 

Another class whom diffidence deters from a 
literary course must be encouraged by the words 
of Sir J. Reynolds/ addressed to the pupils of the 
Royal Academy; he says : — The travellers into 
the East tell us, that when the ignorant inhabit¬ 
ants of those countries are asked' concerning: the 
ruins of stately edifices yet remaining amongst 
them, the melancholy monuments of their former 
grandeur and long-lost science, they always answer, 

‘ they were built by magicians/ The untaught 
mind finds a vast gulf between its own powers 
and those works of coiu])lieatod art, which it is 
utterly unable to fathom; and it su])j)Oscs that 
such a void can be jiassed only by su 2 )ernatural 
powers.” What Sir Joshua Reynolds says of 
painting is true of literature. Those who under¬ 
stand not the cause of achievements beyond their 
own powers, may well be astonished at the effect; 
and what the uncivilised ascribe to Magic, others 
ascribe to Genius: two i ighty pretenders, who, 
for the most part, are safe from rivalry only because, 
by the terror of their name, they discourage in 
their own peculiar sphere that resolute and san¬ 
guine spirit of cnterpiise which is essential to 
success. Rut all magic is science in disguise: . 
let us proceed to takeoff the mask—to show that 
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tlie mightiest objects of our wonder are mere men 
like ourselves; have attained their superiority by 
steps which we can follow; and tliat we can, at 
all events, walk in the same path, though there 
remains at last a space between us. Think pf the 
wit of Iludibras 1 How wonderful the mind 
which could in the same page illustrate and throw 
into relief, as it Vcrc, by a single touch, distinct 
ideas, by reference to things of classes so different, 
that the fiet of thought being emjjloyed about 
the one would seem to insure its overlooking the 
other! How strange that more Witty things 
should occur to Butler while writing oi.e page, 
and that bearing every appearance of an off-hand 
composition, than would occur to most men while 
writing a volume! Are those our thoughts ? Draw 
back the curtain, and the phantom resolves itself 
into the common things of daily life. 

The author of lludihrasf said Johnson, ^‘had 
a Common-place book, in which he had reposited, 
not such events or precepts as arc gathered by 
reading, but such remarks, similitudes, allusions, 
as&emblagcs, or inferences, as occasion prompted 
or inclination produced; those thoughts which 
were generated in his own mind, and might be 
usefully applied to some future purpose. Such is 
the labour of those who write for immortality.” 

Much as I admire Hudibras, I cannot help 

' D 
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believing that the reason so many of its imitators 
have failed is, that they endeavoured to meet at 
the moment a demand for wit which Butler had 
been a life preparing to supply. I have known 
men of little talent so ready, by the practice of 
a few months, with an inferior species of wit,— 
puns, that I see no reason why many men of su¬ 
perior talents should not rival Butler in a higher 
kind, if they only had recourse to the labour and 
method which. Dr. Johnson truly says, is the price 
of immortality. 

Sec the miser in his lonely walk — Ids head 
down — his^soul grovelling in the dust—all his 
senses intent on one narrow, sordid pursuit, 
money or money’s worth; — look, he turns from 
the path on to the road: — Is it ? no, not a 
farthing, but a button — and no shank. Ah! 
buttons often leave their shanks behind.” Still ho 
takes it, and walks on. Sec again: “ A tube— 
tin is it ?—spout of something—may come useful 
one day—may find something it will fit: did 
once, two years after—fetched two pence.” Look 
at him; scan that perversion of human kind, and 
say—were that man, old as he is, self-denying 
as he is, persevering and devoted as he ever has 
been, through many a toil *ome day and restless 
nighj^cre he a miser, not of pence but of ideas, 
or the coin of the mind,—were he equally capable 
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of putting in his claim when none knew the 
rightful owner of one thing, of effacing marks of 
identity in a second, equally ingenious in con¬ 
verting a third, or in matching a fourth, what 
might not the same habits with the same limited 
faculties accomplish I 

Again,—think of Sheridan. His speech on the 
impeachment of Hastings so completely ruled the 
spirits of his licarers that Pitt said, " All parties 
were under the wand of the enchanter, and only 
vied with each other in describing the fxscination 


under which they were held.” Mr', "^Yindham, 
even twenty years aft^:, said the speech deserved 
all its fame as the finest in the memory of man. 
Mr. Pox, also, in ^swer to a question of Lord 
Holland’s, specified Sheridan’s, on the Oude 
Charge, as the finest speech of his day. This 
would seem like genius—like inspiration. But, if 
Genius means, as in the common acceptation it 
does mean, a power that attains its end by means 
wholly now and unpractised by others, then was 
Sheridan’s speech no work of genihs. Moore 
describes him at the desk, like other mortal men, 
writing and erasing,—Mr. Speaker ,to fill up 
this pause, and Sir,” to fill up that; and con¬ 
firms the opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds—that 
the effects of genius must have their causes, and 
these causes may for the most part be analysed. 
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digested, and copied ; though sometimes they 
may be too subtle to be reduced to a written art. 
Sheridan stored up his wit like Butler, Some of 
his famous witticisms were found in his desk, 
written in many different forms—the point shifted, 
to try the effect, from one part of the sentence to 
another; and thus did he laboriously mould and 
manufacture what he hac^the readfcess to utter 
as an impromptu. 

I dispute not Sheridan’s brilliant talqnts. I 
only argue that, high as they were, they were 
lower than the ignorant rated them. I would 
maintain that even the migl|ticat condescend to the 
same rules and methods of study by which the 
humblest arc able to profit; ^and, amongst other 
ways and means, — to return from this digression 
introduced for my pu})ils’ encourjigemcnt,—men 
of the highest endowments have practised and 
bequeathed Outlines of History, plans like my 
Trees of Knowledge, and Common-place Books. 

Suppose then, you proceed to fill uj) your His¬ 
torical tree with Goldsmith; ^ ou may either read 
it from end to end, and inscribe Goldsmith alonsr 

' O 

the whole length of the stem, in order to have a 
more substantial outline than before: or, you may 
choose such reigns as happen to be interesting to 
you, tnd then record on the stem, Henry VIII., 
or C. II. — Goldsmith ; ” and read the other 
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reigns as curiosity dictates.—But, is it not the 
best plan to read a history through, and masttr 
all the difficulties ? The best plan undoubtedly, 
if you can do it; that is, you can not only read, 
but remember and digest the whole; but, if your 
mental constitution is unequal to the whole course 
and regimen, part is bettor than none: and there 
are very fA young people who can profit by 
the whole of any history the fijrst time of 
reading; so, wliy read what you are incapable of 
digesting? 

The next question is, " How am 11-* proceed 
when I have read Goldsmith’s Historyor such 
reigns as w^uit my capacity ?” Shall I read Hume 
and Smollett? Certainly not all the thirteen 
octavos, to foi’gct tlie first before you come to 
the last. But, consider whether you feel so far 
interested in any particular part of history, that 
you are curious to read a more minute detail. 
Jf pleased with any one reign, or war, or negotia¬ 
tion ; or, should the comments and observations 
with which men of genius have illustrated such 
portions excite your curiosity; turn to these por¬ 
tions in a longer history', in Hume or any other. 
The most profitable time to study any subject is 
while you feel a lively interest. Then, ^record on 
the corresponding part of your tree, Hen. VIII. 
or C. IL, — Hutne;^^ and thus your tree will 
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grow in strength and substance. But, that with 
e00ry addition you may strengthen a particular 
part of your historical fabric, be sure you cast 
your eye over the whole work, to see that it yet 
remains entire. If you cannot readily run over 
in your mind the simple outline of the whole, you 
should refresh your memory with the outline his¬ 
tory before you proceed to fill up. 

Doubtless,this advice must seem new: but the 
oldest things were new once; and all improvxjments 
must be novelties. Old usages and length of ser¬ 
vice appeal to our feelings; and wholesome cus¬ 
toms are sometimes allowed the weight of laws: 
but if certain ways and means have stood the 
wreck, but not the test of time — if the good old 
tree beneath which our grjindsires have gambolled 
has ever borne more leaves than fruit, time-worn 
but not time-honoured, then, root it up at once, 
and make room for those with which the science 
of to-day, collected from the failures of the past, 
enriches the rising generation. And certainly, as 
to the common ways and m^des of study, if 
mode it can be called where mode is none,” judging 
by results, we can say little indeed in their favour. 
I ^sk any person of advanced years, Could 
you call to mind more than one young person 
out df fifty who ever pursued private reading 
with a degree of method and judgment calculated 
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to ensure success in the common avocations of 
life ? ” Hobbes of Malmesbury used to say, If 
I had read as many books as other persons, 
I should probably know as little.” And this 
philosopher is only one of many hundred wit¬ 
nesses, who, both by counsel and example, teach 
us ‘^to read a little, and that little well:” such men 
think and coitet, not by the books they read, but 
the subjects they exhaust. Swift said that the 
reason a certain University was a learned place 
was, that most persons took some learning there, 
and few brought any away with them, so it accu¬ 
mulated.” Now, could it be said of our minds, 
that every habit tended to add, but nothing to 
take aAvay, what a stock we should have at com¬ 
mand 1 These rules, though new, are not untried; 
more than one of my friends have followed them, 
and proceeded Avith continually increasing in- 
terest, — the necessary consequence of a sense of 
steady and uninterinitting improvement. 

Attend,” said Gibbon, ‘‘to the order^ not of 
your hooks^ but of your thoughts, A particular 
Avork may suggest ideas unconnected Avith its 
subject; these ideas I pursue, in spite of any 
plan of reading.”—Thus, Gibbon stopped reading 
Homer to refer to a chapter of Longinus, this 
suggested a letter by Pliny, and this again sent 
him off to Burke “ on the Sublime and Beautiful.” 
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Let US now suppose that by a course of meth¬ 
odical study you have filled up the greater part of 
your outline from Hume or some larger history: 
what now will be the extent of your knowledge ? 
Will you be disheartened if you are told that you 
have nothing but an outline still? For this is 
scarcely an exaggeration. It is true that, in some 
periods, Hume may have given as full particulars 
as cotemporary authorities supply, or as the most 
scrutinizing curiosity desires; but, ui)ou the greater 
part of events, all he gives is a mere outline or 
epitome of original annals. For instance, Frois¬ 
sart’s Chronicle alone is equal in bulk to Hume’s 
eight volumes, although it extends over scarcely 
an eighth part the number of years. Again, 
reckoning (and there is good authority for so 
doing) each Times newspaper of a double sheet 
as eqr^l to two octavos, the news of the nation, 
apart from advertisements and trivial subjects, 
would make a history as large as Hume at least 
once a month. And if so, what a bare outline 
must eight Volumes contain oi matter which repre¬ 
sents, not months, but centuries ! 

Then on what an ocean we embark! Can 
we ever follow out so large a plan ? ” 

Have patience. After mentioning many vol- 
• umeJ of English history, I was going to add, 
not that there were so many to read, but so many 
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from which to choose; and, of course, the larger 

i 

the choice, the more easy to suit each variety of 
taste and inclination. 

Without dictating the extent of your studies, I 
would show you how to make the little time you 
employ go as far as possible; for which purpose I 
advise a short outline of the whole, and a minute 
knowledge'of parts; and for this reason: The 
sketches of the historian are like those of the artist. 
You may liave, first, an outline which gives 
rather the shadows of men than the nion them¬ 
selves; you may have a broader outline, wliich 
still leaves every man alike; you may have the 
figures rudely filled up, giving substantial form 
and individual cliaracter, but still stiff and inani¬ 
mate ; or, lastlyv you may have a faithful expres¬ 
sion of impassioned agents, delineating an inter¬ 
esting passage of real life. Now, which would 
you prefer, — one good historical picture—say a 
panorama of the Battle of Waterloo,*ln which 
you could understand all the movements, posi¬ 
tions, and manmuvres of one mighty action, 
wliich would serve as a key to every other; or, a 
long series of the usual battle-pieces, differing 
from each other in little else than in the artist’s 
partiality for fire and smoke? 

Tue most valuable sketches are those 

URAWN BY CONTEMPORARIES. The leading 
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events of history may be copied from ago to 
age. Ingenious writers may ascertain the de¬ 
tails of wars and treaties at a distant pe¬ 
riod of time: but contemporarieb nlone can 
draw characters, and amuse us with vivid por¬ 
traiture. This was Johnson’s remark on Robert¬ 
son’s histories. He said the characters in liistory 
must be fiction, unless drawn by those who knew 
the persons, as Sallust and Clarendon. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds remarked, that the distinctness 
of Robertson’s historical characters was caused 
at the expense of truth, by exaggerating their 
more marked features. And Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole, when, as Mr. Crokcr quotes, his son Horace 
offered to amuse him with reading, said, Any 
thing but history—that must be .false;” he meant 
to say, the imputed motives, finer springs of ac¬ 
tions, and minute detail of concurrent causes, 
were, for obvious reasons, so inscrutable to histo¬ 
rians, that he cared not for their works. 

Wherefore, in preference to a dry outline en¬ 
livened only by fictitious circu nstances and plau¬ 
sible reasonings on doubtful data, read the history 
of a limited period, written by men who had 
some opportunity at least of knowing what they 
wrote. 

This mode of historical study is supported by 
high authority. Bacon remarked, he should like 
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a history formed of the genuine works of all the 
writers of their own times^ arranged, and, if re¬ 
quisite, translated^ but not abbreviated. For 
compilers,” said he, are the very ^ moths of his¬ 
tory.’ ” Consider what was passing in ‘Bacon’s 
mind when he made choice of this expression. 
History, as faithfully related by a series of 
writers, each detailing what he saw and heard, 
seemed to Bacon like a fine piece of tapestry, 
wherein were delineated figures that seemed to 
move and breathe in positions which told the 
whole story—who the victors—who ihe van¬ 
quished— the cause (»f the strife—tli * fire of 
the chiefs, and the struggles of the men. Tp 
such cunning embroidery ” we may liken the 
varied and vivid page of Froissart; but, when 
Hume comes in the character of moth the first, 
makes havoc of all colour and perspective, till 
no eye can distinguish between friend and foe — 
when Goldsmith follows as moth the second, eats 
up each remnant of distinctive character, and 
makes the living motionless as the*slain—and 
wdicn Pinnock comes, as moth the third, preys 
on what the other two have spared, and makes 
skeletons both of the dying and the dead — 
surely such shadowy sketches of things that were, 
cannot so far give the cliaracter of the past as to 
make it what all history should be, the mirror of 
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the future—^‘the lessons of philosophy teaching 
by example.” 

" Original authors,” says §outhey, are the 
bees that make the honey, compilers are the 
bears that rob the hives.” 

With this picture present to my mind, I call 
Goldsmith’s liistory an outline—a skeleton: it 
contains topics under which you may very con¬ 
veniently arrange ideas derived from other writers. 
But to be contented with such an outline alone is 
like taking the trouble of providing yourself with 
a frame of pigeon-holes for historical papers, and 
collecting no papers to fill them. For, to say 
that such epitomes alone give distinct ideas, is 
absurd: only suppress the names, and then if we 
ask which is Oliver Cromwell, and which is Wel¬ 
lington, we may well be ansAvered, like children 
at the peep-show, “ Which you please.” 

Since the voluminous histories in eoinmon use, 
such as Hume and Smollett, pass over matters 
with so light a touch, it follows that readers who 
confine themselves to such compositions, pursue 
rather the shadow than the substance of real 
knowledge. And this is a remark which Cole¬ 
ridge might as truly have made on the writings 
of jllume as on those of Gibbon, of Avhom he said, 
in his Table Talk,” that he passes along fi’om 
height to height, so as to convey more the idea of 
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romance than of history, and shows nothing of 
the wide flats and valleys of real life. 

Indeed it cannot be supposed that Hume, or 
any other single writer, could investigate the 
memorable achievements of sixteen hundred years. 
How bis fingers must tire ere he could unfold all 
the time-worn records of ages past! How his 
eyes must swim over the black-lettered Chro¬ 
nicles ! Think how the many volumes which, as 
Ilallam says, are rather the property of moths 
than men, would try his sight and test his pa¬ 
tience, before he could give their meed of fame 
to Romans, Britons, Danes, Saxons, Normans. 
Well might Edmund Burke say he found Hume 
not very deeply versed in the early part of British 
history. The powers of the mind, like the waters 
of the sea, though vast and deep, are limited to 
bounds they cannot pass; and when highest in 
one part are lowest in another. And such was 
the complaint of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
after making an attempt to rival the many 
tongues of all her household at Pera,* from whom, 
be it known to all housekeepers of these degene¬ 
rate days, she was doomed to hear the, same ex¬ 
cuse ten times told in ten different languages! 
The practice of one language had a tendency to 
diminish her aptitude for another; and her Eng¬ 
lish was falling into decay. Burke said that Hume 
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admitted to him^ that from the early historians he 
derived no inereased satisfaction to lead him on to 
deep research; and Burke considered himself a 
competent judge, having gone through all the early 
authorities. The reign he thought most carefully 
composed was that of Charles II. 

And here we may notice a vulgar error, that 
Smollett wrote a Continuation of Hume.” The 
truth is, that Smollett wrote a History of Eng¬ 
land from the time of the invasion of the Romans. 
It is not one of the least of the curiosities of lite¬ 
rature, that the fame of Hume should so completely 
have eclipsed that of Smollett as to overlay all 
that part of his work which could possibly enter 
into competition with his own. Even a writer in 
the " Edinburgh Review,” in October, 1839, ob¬ 
served, —" Smollett has made a sorry figure by 
continuing the History of England.” 

Then the conclusion of all this is, that we must 
actually make out History for ourselves?—Yes. 
This is the legitimate conclusion from all my 
reasoning, that though wh«.t is called History is of 
some small value, inasmuch as it keeps the terms 
and forms of knowledge from passing into oblivion, 
still, it is composed more of names than things, 
rather shadowy than substantial, and greatly in- 
feSrior to what an intelligent reader may easily 
be led to collect for himself. You must choose 
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between these maxims: — Every man his own 
historian,” or " No man an historian at all:” take 
which you please. I am not guilty of making 
the difficulty, only of stating it; though real dif¬ 
ficulty there is none; -the only trouble consists 
in making choice of proper authors, or proper 
parts of them. 

But here let me meet the old objeHlon— 

We have been always* advised to read books 
through from end to end.” The only consistent 
meaning of this advice is, to read no books but 
such as are worth most careful reading. The 
principle is good; but if taken litfally, you 
would read dictionaries through, or cyclopaedias, 
which is absurd; as indeed Dr. Johnson once re¬ 
marked, in talking of a letter from the Rev. 
Herbert Croft to his impil: — 

Johnson .—This is surely a strange advice. 
You may as well resolve that, whatever men you 
happen to get acquainted with, you are to keep 
to them for life. A book may be good for nothing, 
or there may be only one thing in it .worth know¬ 
ing : are we to read it all through ? ” It is weU 
known that the Doctor said he never read any 
book through but the Bible. Adam Smith 
said, Johnson knew more books than any man 
alive;” and Boswell innocently rems^ks, 
had a peculiar facility in seizing at once on what 
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was valuable in any book^ without submitting to 
tbe labour of perusing it from beginning to end.” 

To draw a correct outline first, carefully pre¬ 
serving and retracing it from time to time, while 
filling up according to inclination or ability, is 
the method I propose to explain and illustrate; 
and Aough I am now showing its application, 
only TO History, I shall prcsoiitly explain its 
adaptation to literature generally, as a means of 
avoiding confusion, and marking progress alike in 
every subject 

'^Well, then,” said J. C. (a friend who will 
excuse my citing his case), on entering my study 
one morning with long sheets of paper, *‘here 
are my outlines. I have drawn the trunk of my 
tree: now for the leaves and the branches.” 

“ Leaves and branches must be draw n in pro¬ 
portion to the maturity and vigour of the tree; 
orj to speak less figuratively, you must consider 
your‘curiosity, taste, and inclination. The strong 
food of the full-grown man may not agree with 
the child.” . 

The taste of all readers he regarded as 
tlireefold: — 

One class of readers req^uires excitement, and 
that kind of interest which it is the part of the 
novelist to supply. Their favourite books are of 
the nature of the Newgate Calendar” and 
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Terrific Register.” They read for the pleasure 
of conjuring up horrid scenes in their imagina¬ 
tions, and enjoying that sense of comjiarative 
security which tlie poet Lucretius has so sub¬ 
limely noticed. If it be true that — 

The stage but echoes back the public voice— 

if, that is to say,»t]ie current theme of every novel 
and romance shows the public taste, as plainly as 
the cut and colours in the dressmaker’s window 
show the ruling fa-hion, we can readily discern 
one of the oldest favourites of a a cry larg^. section 
of the literary circle, — I mean in liome^y verna¬ 
cular “ Hanging Stories.” ‘‘ God’s Revenge against 
Murder” was the title of one of the earliest books 
ever printed. Punch and Judy, with the gallows 
and the public functionary, is one of the oldest 
shows; nor at any fair in the country does it find 
a more fearful ri\al tlian ]\laria and the Red 
Barn,” or any “ most barbarous and inhuman 
murder, with the ghost of the unhappy victim.” 
George Barnwell, and many other plots, too ex¬ 
citing in their very name to allow of very fasti¬ 
dious criticism as to their composition, have con¬ 
tributed to supply the same demand with the 
same commodity, in ditferent forms, down to the 
present .day. And now, in the plot of every 
novel, whether there be or be not 

Djgnus vinilicG noduSj 
E 
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a murder and the hangman seem as common a 
resource as a broken heart or the blacksmith of 
Gretna Green, in the novels of our younger days. 
Mr. Gibbon 'Wakefield, about ten years since, 
wrote an interesting pamphlet On Ciime in 
the Metropolis; ” in which he says that by com¬ 
paring the statements of a Ij^rgc number of 
prisoners in Newgate, he ascertained that inve¬ 
terate thieves rarely failed to be present at an 
execution, not so much for an opportunity of 
j)icking pocket-^, as for the pleasure of excitement, 
which, lie sajs, by the very exciting nature of 
their lawless pursuits, thic\cs soon become too 
callous to dcri\ c from any ordinary source. There 
is something true to nature—painfully true, in 
these words, and something very like the case of 
many no\ el readers, who bring themselves to that 
morbid state, that they are only to be touched by 
an appeal to their most \ iilgar sympathies! Oh! 
well did Shakspeare know the human heart when 
he crowded together all the stirring topics of 
Othello’s history. There is many a young lady 
of whom we might say, that when serious things 
are talked of, like Desdemona, — 

Still the house would draw her thence; 

but, to a talc like Othello’s, she would 

Come again, and with greedy ear 

Devour up my dibcourac. 
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Myriads there are both of men and women^ 
who will read only for excitement. This stimulus 
is exhibited by authors in various forms and dif^ 
ferent quantities. The best employ it like the 
sweetening or spicing of a draught, to cheat the ' 
full-grown child into taking that which ministers 
to health. I ajlude not to certain writers who 
mix things sacred with profane; still less do I 
allude to writers w'ho adopt the marketable form 
and title of a novel to publish their views of 
political philosophy; but I refer with great re¬ 
spect to a few novelists who ha\c the goodness 
and the tfilent to contrive by three small volumes 
to rivet the attention of many an idle youth, and 
for a total space of some twenty hours, or more, 
wean him from that 

Wlilcli Satan finds for idle hands to do; 

and in its stead provide for twenty hours a whole¬ 
some exercise for the finest sympathies of the 
heart. Still, when this wholesome recreation fails, 
literary pastimes of a mere negative character are 
not to be despised: because, they answer the pur¬ 
pose of keeping worse thoughts away, and some¬ 
times lead on the student, step by step, till he 
reaches the purest sphere of intellectual existence. 
The first of the classes into which 1 divide readers 
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we will regard as resembling Dcsdemona: they 
would have all narrators of Othello’s caste, and 
would read of— 


battles, bieges, fortunes;— 

. ... of mobt (libastroiis chances, 

Of moving aceiileiits by flood and field; 

Of hail-bi eadtli ’scapes i’ the immineiiC deadly breach; — 
. . . . of antres vast and doearts idle, 

Kou<rh qiuurics, rocks, and liillb whose heads touch 
heaven; — 

And of the C innibals that each other oat, 

The Anthiopophagi, and men who-.c licads 
Do grow beneath their shoulderb.— 


A book with this page of Rhakspeare for its 
tabic of contents, would probably be a general 
favourite with the subscribers of every circulat¬ 
ing library in the kingdom; for, the majority of 
readervS are not much above the excitement class. 
Their state of mind is by no means healthy, I 
allow; still, the lowest order of intellectual is pre¬ 
ferable to mere physical resources. A book con¬ 
taining but little good has kept many a youth 
from company productive of positive evil. The 
excitement and gross immorality even of the worst 
of the old-fashioned rovols is a less ])ernicious 
(tiinulant than lounging night after night with 
ft cigar to the billiiu’d-room. Not long since 1 
heard a father say, If I could only see my boy 
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reading Tom Thumb, I should be happy: tliat 
would be a beginning: but, he avoids a book as if 
it had the plague.” The habit of seeking amuse¬ 
ment from books is so truly valuable in limiting 
the sphere of youthful temptations, that a parent 
should encourage it at almost any cost. Children 
should be taught that books are as natural a 
source of entertainment as tops and balls. 

A quondam acquaintance wlio tried in vain 
for nearly seven years to take a degree at Oxford, 
observed ludicrously enough, “ Hooks were never 
put in my way; when I could scarcely read, my 
guardians sent me to Kiigby. My grandmother 
did once offer to make me a present of the ^ Seven 
Wonders of the World,’ or some such book, but 
I told her I should like the money instead, 
she gave me neither. Now, I am trying for some 
situation under Govemment, but very few will 
suit me. Head work iu an office is out of the 
question. Something like Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, or any out-of-door work would do 
exactly I ” 

This is very laughable, but very sad. Think 
of the tedious hours of such a person’s in-door 
life in rainy weather, from breakfast to luncheon, 
— to dinner — to supper — to bed. ".Would it 
were evening I” "Would it were morning!” and 
in this state of mere vegetation, without the 

B 3 
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energy of life, many a man has existed who had 
all the natural qualifications for a sphere of use¬ 
fulness, if his parents had been only satisfied to 
give him stories suitable to his cliildish taste. 

In paying so much deference to thobe \>"ho read 
for excitement, 1 only act on the principle that 
to keep a clpld quiet we must give him such toys 
as he is in a humour to play with. Children (in 
mind) arc found of all ages; and, as Aristotle 
says, “ whether young in years, or young in cha¬ 
racter, matters not for the present argument: ” 
children often attain to the so-called years of dis¬ 
cretion without bcintr able to run alone. A 
youthful taste must be indulged in its own way, 
and gradually led on by timely encouragement, 
and by the influence of superior minds, to mingle 
works of valuable information with those of more 
tlirilling interest. Thus, from criminal trials (and 
who has not read the Newgate Calendar?) youths 
may acquire much information of the principles 
and jiractico of the laws of their country; trials 
for murders may lead to trials for treason, and 
cotemporary history; and thence, as the mind 
matures, they may learn to reflect on the state 
and progress of society. In short, whatever be 
the’ taste ^of a youth, it i 3 better he should read 

W • • • • • 

in his own way, with certain obvious exception s 
than not at all. What ? ” I may be sure some 
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will say, is that which ministers to love of ex¬ 
citement and a morbid appetite for subjects which 
are vain and profitless, and take up time never 
to be redeemed — is this to be recommended for 
youth?” Ifo — not in the abstract, but as a 
choice, which so commonly presents itself, of 
manifest evils. The mother of a large family 
once observed, Some object to novels and story 
books as irreligious, because exciting. I have 
four very high-spirited, though very excellent 
sons; if I lock up Robinson Crusoe from my 
George, and the Waverley novels from the other 
three, how am I to prevent them fro..i turning 
the whole house out of window the first wet 
day; for they will read nothing else?” A few 
days after, a sensible physician told me he had 
a patient who could digest nothing but lobster 
salad. " Now,” said he, men with one idea 
would starve him first, and plead the rules of 
their profession afterwards.” So, some who 
minister to the mind, instead of giving the child 
childish things, try to force an appetite for what 
they call instructive reading: the consequence 
is that they nip in the bud the slow-growing but 
healthy plant, which, with careful nurture, would 
have borne good fruit in due season. 

Sir Walter Scott must be admitted to be one of 
the greatest benefactors of modern times. His 
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writings are wholesome, generous, and ennobling. 
He gains the ear of those who would never hear 
anything half as serious from any one else. 
Bishop Heber was a great admirer of Scott’s 
works. We learn from his Journal that he read 
Quentin Durward on his voyage, and said no 
other man but Scott could ha^ c written it. 

Some men make shots at trutll with only one 
idea at a time. They can manage one barrel, 
but not two. " Books,” they remind us, " can 
never teach the use of books,” as Bacon said: 
and therefore what ? Why, therefore, tliey argue 
reading is of little good. Whereas, the legi¬ 
timate conclusion is that, tlierefore, reading and 
observation, theory and practice, should go to¬ 
gether. Reading multiplies experience: the vi¬ 
sion of the unlearned is limited to his own little 
circle, his own country town, and his own few 
years of discretion. Tlie man of reading, however, 
may have gone round the world with Captain 
Cook {animoque rofiuidum percurrisse polum\ 
have soared among the stars with Newton, may 
have penetrated the earth with Buckland, or 
explored the caverns of the deep with Cuvier and 
Linnssus. The life of the one is three score 
yeprs and ten: the other has outlived the age of 
IViethuselafi, and with vivid recollection to the 
last. 
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Class the first, therefore, comprises readers of 
youthful taste. Their appetite is for the rare, the 
dainty, high-seasoned viands. When instructive 
subjects are proposed, they soon find house 
affairs to draw them hence,” and must be amused, 

I 

like Desdemona, before they will " seriously in¬ 
cline, and with greedy car devour up my dis- 
couive.” When one of this class sits down to a 
book of sterling worth, he looks at his watch, 
prepares liis marker, smooths down the page, 
knits his brow, turns his back to the window, and 
begins. * The fir^t page is read with great at¬ 
tention, and, per chance, the second: he turns 
over the third, and, in a few minutes, finds his 
eyes nearly at tlic bottom; how they got tlicre he 
knows not, for liis thoughts, he feels, had gone off 
at a tangent from the top. These truant thoughts 
are soon recalled, obey for a page and a half, and 
then arc oft* again—how remarkahle! Who has 
not felt this mental phenomenon, and said, How 
strange! I was so resolved—T wanted to attend, 
but my mmd does so wander.” Only consider 
these two words—‘‘ I and my mind most people 
think they and their minds arc one and the same 
thing, but they seem as different as I and my dog, 
for my mind and my dog are equally prone to 
wander in spite of me — equally run off after any¬ 
thing that suddenly breaks upon my path; both 
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evince an equal eagerness to chase anything but 
what I prcjiare to pursue. But there is a way to 
make my dog obey me, to change his wandering 
nature, to lie down when I say ' down,” passing 
without a glance all game but what 1 choose to 
hunt; all this I can do by gradual discipline. Let 
every man make the trial, and resolve that his 
mind shall become as tractable as his dog, by the 
same watchfulness aid judicious exercise. He 
must not be severe with it at first, nor task it 
beyond its opening powers. The dog will never 

f" * 

take the Avater if you begin by throwing him 
in—use gentle encouragement, and avail your¬ 
self of each earliest indication of maturing 
strength. Thus, jou may continually extend^ 
the sphere of activity, improve the nature of 
mind as avcU as matter, and promote the readers 
of class the first to class the second, and, in due 
course, to class the third, Avhich I will respectively 
describe. 

The second class consists of those who study 
biography, or some brancu of natural philosophy, 
who desire to improve, and can endure present 
toil for future profit. Let us draw a comparison 
between this and the former class. Tales of ex¬ 


citement cloy—the appetite becomes dull, till 
t^ie bloodiest of all bloody murders does not 
make us creep —every headless spectre at mid- 
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night resolves itself into a shirt and red garters— 

9 

no giant seems*more than a dwarf after the 
monster who had a whole rookery flying out of 
his beard, and every ship-wrecked crew are at 
once foreseen either to be divided among sharks 
and cannibals, or else made more comfortable 
than if nothing had happened, by some home- 
bound vessel. Every species of battle, murder, 
and heroic exploit is soon familiar, and therefore 
the topics of my first class of readers are easily 
exhausted. But works of history, of fact not 
fiction, are ever varied and e\er new. They ex¬ 
pand the mind and continually enlarge the sphere 
of interest. If the first class of students visit 
the Polytcchnicon, or Adelaide Gallery, they will 
saunter about for a few hours, return home, and 
say, with much composure, Now we have seen 
it,” as an unanswerable argument against visiting 
the same objects again. A visitor of this order of 
intellect accompanied me one day, and the two 
things which made most imjiression on his mind 
were a new bit for a runaway horse and a chair 
for surgical operations. Nothing arrested his at¬ 
tention for a moment but wliat was already 
familiar to him. A little patience and exertion 
of mind, with the courage to confess ignorance 
and ask questions, would, in many instances, have 
increased his knowledge of principles, and in- 
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vested the mysterious wheels in glass cases with 
all the interest of the patent snaffle. 

A few days after I met a young friend in the 
Polytechnicon, who had been thcic day after day ; 
what he saw in the morning \vab a continual in¬ 
citement to study in the evening; thus his cu¬ 
riosity was no sooner satisfied than hungry again, 

t 

and literally “grew by what it fed on.” My 
second class of readers study on the hame prin¬ 
ciple. Dissertations on taxation and other points 
of political economy which occasionally occur in 
history, to some are dry and profitless; but they 
take the first opportunity of reading an article 
from a Cyclopaedia on tin*' very difficulty, find it 
far easier to understand than its repulsive name 
led them to expect; and, ever after, when they 
meet what once only convicted tliem of ignorance, 
they eagerly grapple with it, assured of all the plea¬ 
sures of conscious superiority and improvement. 

But, the third class of readers are of a higher 
order still: as the first like Fiction, and the second 
Fact, so these like Principle. To examine into 
causes and consc<iuences is one of the highest ex¬ 
ercises of the human mind, and one attended with 
the purest pleasure. Fiction delights us for 
t]ie moment with imaginary scenes; History 
gives more lasting satisfaction by the reali¬ 
ties of life; but the study of principles or Sci- 
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encc is like extracting the essence or culling 
all that is profitable from both, and laying it up 
in a convenient form to be ever useful, ready, 
and available. Suppose a man found himself 
one of many hundred servants in a large fac- 
tor\ or house of business, he would naturally 
de.''ire to know something of the rise, progress, 
and future prospects of the system in which his 
own ])r(K‘-pc‘rity was involved. Fiction would tell 
wliat thingh might he — History would tell what 
things had heen —but Science, in investigating 
the principles of the system, would, by com¬ 
paring present with })ast, reveal whuu things 
would he. Just such a system is the complicated 
machinery of human society; such servants are 
its members, and such is the knowledge which 
the study of principles can impart. Homer’s* 
seer was a man deep in principles: things 

which were and had been,” taught him things 
to come.” 

Again, the subjects of the three classes of 
readers may be the same, but each* reads with 
a different purpose, gathers a different know¬ 
ledge and exercises a different power of the 
mind. The butterfly flits over every flower-bed 
and stores up nothing; the spider gathers poison, 
but the bee honey. So, the lover of fiction 
reads a novel for the excitement and interest 
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of the story; the lover of history reads the 
same novel to learn the inannerb and customs 
of the day; the lover of science and principles 
seeks to quicken his observation, and increase 
his knowledge of the human heart. And this 
would suggest the remark, that the value of 
every book, moral or intellectiial, depends on 
the object with which it is read. The same 
volume may be made to minister to a morbid 
love of excitement, or to increase knowledge of 
the past, or to aid a noble contemplation of the 
present or the future. The child pulls off the 
lid of the kettle for sport, the house-wife for 
use, but young Watt for science, which ended 
with the discovery of the steam-engine. 

Tastes and faculties differ — all are capable 
•of im2)rovement — and with good counsel most 
persons may learn to prefer the higher to the 
lower exercise, till the most exalted proves the 
most delightful, and our pleasures and interests 
coincide. 

Bishop Sanderson said, It was no less than 
a miracle of knowledge that men might attain 
to, if they proceeded thus distinctly in reading 
authors and pursuing knowledge.” 

I wiU ,now proceed to recommend books for 
each class respectively. Would that I could 
insure that the highest order of works should 
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be preferred; or at least that those of a lower 
kind should be invested with an improving 
character by the high purposes which their 
readers aspired to promote. But to advise readers 
to study nothing till they feel a taste for works 
of the highest character, is like saying never 
enter the water till you can swim.” To hojie 
to confine ourselves to books pure and unex¬ 
ceptionable, not only in their general tendency, 
but in every word and sentiment, is like hoping 
to join in none but the purest and mo.'-1,perfect 
society. So rigid a rule in a world like this 
would lead to monkish seclusion and narrowed 
faculties, with a better name, though worse in¬ 
fluence, than intercourse the most unguarded 
would exert. If we may not read Shakspeare 
lest we learn improper language, we should not 
walk in the.streets for the same reason ; but the 
body w’ould siiftcr from want of exerci.se in the 
one case, so would the mind in the other. 

The first and mo.st numerous class of readers, 
whose chief ol)ject is rather present amusement 
than future profit, should of course, when two 
books are equal in interest, make choice of that 
which is more improving. Therefore, one rule 
for a choice of books is to prefer tl^osc wliich 
almost all well-informed persons are presumed 
to know; books therefore which most frequently 
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furnish apt sayings to quote, and positions to 
illustrate. “ ililsop’s Fables,” the " Arabian 
Nights,” " Robinson Crusoe,” most of the “ "Wa- 
vcrley Novels,” and plays of Shak peare, Don 
Quixote,” the Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ (ioiJsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield” and ‘^Deserted Village,” 

Gray’s Elegy ” — these works are frequently 
quoted; if unacquainted with them, we should 
feel greatly at a loss almost every time w e read 
a newspaper, enter a j)icture gallery, or converse 
with a man of ordinary fertility of mind. 

These books sor\c in society as a common 
measure or standard for the easy interehangc of 
thought. Quixotic,” for instance, is quite a 
common word. Allusion to vivid scenes and 
leading principles in these w^orks serves for the 
transfer of ideas, just as letters of credit for the 
transfer of money. A knowledge of this circidat- 
ing medium gives all tlie facility to conversation, 
that quoting the rule in “ Shelley’s case,” or 

Campbell versus J ohnson,” gives to an argu¬ 
ment in a court of law; it saves explanations as 
tedious as recurrence to first princi])les. 

To these books, add the a oyages of Captains 
Cook and Parry, Basil Hall’s Travels, Voyages 
tp the North Pole, and Whale Fishery, Southey’s 
Life of Nelson, Life of Napoleon in the Family 
Library,” Gulliver’s Travels, Scott’s Talcs of a 
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Grandfather, Johnson’s Basselas, and Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. 

Here is a short, but varied and most compre¬ 
hensive, list for beginning. I should say, for be¬ 
ginning your choice. They may not all suit the . 
taste of the same reader, and I freely aU^w you 
the privilege of lajring down any book you do not 
like, and taking up another. More than one of 
these books has formed the taste—more than one 

lias determined the fortunes — of thousands. 

« 

“ Southey’s Life of Nelson,” said an anxious 
mother, I have put on the top shelf, out of 
my boy’s way. His cousin Harry sends home 
fine accounts of mast-heading, and in windy 
weather too. All comes of Nelson’s life—the 
child never thought of going to sea till that 
book turned his head.” 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 

Certainly, there is a period when the mind of 
youth is critically poised, when 

A breath may make them, as a breath has made, 

and marred tliem too. The nursery game of 
deciding professions by straws, long* and short, 
or the head of a stem of grass — tinker, 
tailor, soldier, sailor, apothecary, thief”—ridicu- 

p 
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lously but truly represents the feather-weight 
whioh turns the sCale of youthful destiny. 

The Vicar of Wakefield in German, read by 
Goethe in childhood, gave, says Mr. Forster, a 
tone and character to that great poet’s mind and 
feeling^for life. To Bicaut’s History of the Turks, 
read at Harrow, Byron ascribed his interest in 
the affairs of Greece, as also the oriental colouring 
of his poetry. 

*‘The Beggars’ Opera” was long prohibited, 
for fear it should encourage pickpockets: another 
book we could mention, which an officer of 
Newgate, after conttadiction, persisted in say¬ 
ing that Couryoisier told him suggested Lord 
Bussell’s murder; and though that book has not 
been prohibited, still the evidence of a gaol chap¬ 
lain of Liverpool showed it to be, in the form both 
of novel and melodram,* a shocking incentive to 
the rising generation of thieveii “ It is certain,” 
says Falstaff, that either wise bearing or igno¬ 
rant carriage is caught, as men take diseases, one 
of anothet; therefore let men take heed to their 
company.” Sir David Wilkie’s touching picture. 
Distraining for Bent,” says Mr. Bulwer, in his 
England and the English,” remained long un- 
0*jgrav(d, from an opinion it would infiame po¬ 
pular prejudice against the landed interest.—^ 
Books suggest Thoughts, thoughts become 
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Motives, motives prompt to Action. Man Is a 
complicated piece of machinery: hundreds of 
nerves and muscles must act and react for the 
slightest turn of the body; yet, the very wind 
of a word, a casual hint or association, can set 
the* whole in motion, and produce an Action — 
actions repeated form habits, and determine the 
Character, fixeef, firm, and unalterable for good 
or for evil. So, the delicate hand of a princess 
can launch a man-of-war, and the voice of a 
peasant bring down an avalanche. 

The reason I am desirous to give a varied list 
is, because there are few books which suit every 
taste. Gray saw little merit in Johnson’s Ras- 
sclas; and Johnson was equally blind to the 
beauties of Gray’s odes. N either Moore, Byron, nor 
"VV. S. Landor could appreciate Chaucer. “ Obscure 
and cpntcmptiblc! ” said Byron—though Southey 
admired Chaucer even more than Spencer. Byron 
called Shakespeare an impostor, and said he was 
sadly overrated. Byron throughout all his let¬ 
ters never quotes Shakespeare with admiration. 
Byron detested ” paintings, even those of Ru¬ 
bens and Murillo. Sir W. Scott’s indifference 


in the Louvre is testified by Sharpe the engraver. 
Lord Eldon cared neither for painting nor music, 
and said, in the great Opera trial, he “ would not 
give five shillings to hear Madame Catalani sing 


r 2 
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for six months! ” That very popular song, which 
Bums said was in his best manner, Scots 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” was thought inferior 
both by Wordsworth and Mis. Ilemans. Dr. 
Parr said Sir Walter’s popularity would not last. 
The poems of Ossian, which so many have ad¬ 
mired, Johnson thought any man could write 
when he once hit the strain; and Edmund Burke 
declared they were intended to try English gul¬ 
libility. Dr. Wolcot, better known as Peter 
Pindar, ridiculed Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast, and 
maintained, in a most humorous criticism, that it 
was positively absurd. — While tastes and opi¬ 
nions so far differ among the learned, I may well 
allow great latitude to the choice of the youthful 
reader. 

It is a great error to wait for some fancied 
season of uninterrupted leisure before we enter 
on any new study. Alison’s History, and Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, are the fruits 
of hours stolen from a most busy life. Erasmus 
spent his life in travelling from kingdom to king¬ 
dom in the vain pursuit of patrons and prefer¬ 
ment ; still, in the few hours available for study, 
he contrived to write more than many in such 
{circumstances would expect even to read. The 
judicious Hooker had his sheep to tend out of 
doors, and a scolding wife within—a fair lady 
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who, like the matter-of-fact spouse of Albert 
Durer, mistook profound meditation for dreamy 
idleness—but nothing could mar the Ecclesi¬ 
astical Polity.” Melancthon, also, had his troubles, 
as Fuller relates; for "a certain Frenchman 
found him dandling his child in the swaddling 
clouts, and in the other hand holding a book 
and reading it.” 

. . . • 

The secret is, that, to men of well-trained minds, 

interruptions are not hindrances : while debarred 
from literature, they draw on the resources of 
their own thoughts; and when at len‘'‘th the long- • 
wibhed-for book is opened, it is devoured with an 
avidity all the greater from the delay, 

A few books may furnish very many ideas, or 
instruments of thought; and only a few ideas well 
arranged and brought to bear on one point will 
clear away difhculties which a host of disorderly 
powers would fail to remove- Show an uneducated 
man a book, and he will say, Who can remem¬ 
ber all those Letters?” Tell him there are but 
twenty-four — he will still wonder at‘the many 
Words: say that the words, too, are limited in 
number, and that a knowledge of a system of 
inflection and composition solves many difScultics, 
and he will understand that the labours he 
reckoned by millions exist by tens. As with 
Words, so with Ideas. In most books ideas are 
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few and fiir between. The distant forest which, 
to the inexpericj^ccd botanist, seems to abound in 
trees, numerous in kind and almost infinite in 
number, proves as he enters it to contain but one 
single species, each widely branching, with ex¬ 
panding limbs and luxuriant foliage; so, the 
study of one gives a knowledge of all. The 
jpwer of recognising any old and well-known 
truth in each variety of garb, of stripping it of 
every accident and ornament, of studying it in its 
simplest form, and then investing and combining 
*it anew, and setting it up in a useful and efficient 
attitude — this power is one of the most valuable 
results of human learning, and more to be envied 
than a memory fraught with the most varied 
stores of reading. The one possesses, but the 
ether coins. Butler, the author of the Analogy, 
said, Whoever will in the least attend to the 
thing will see that it is not the having of know¬ 
ledge, but the gaining of it, which is the enter¬ 
tainment of the mind,”—In every part of life the 
pleasure is in the pursuit, not in the possession. 
And if 

The worth of anything 

Is just as much as it will bring— 

; in happiness as in money — if that is true of the 
end which is said of the means, then we may deny 
that " a bird in hand is worth two in the bush,” 
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and prefer an estate in expectancy ” to one “ in 
possession,” though the worldly-wise maintain the 
contrary. Pursuits of literature ar^ like the chase. 
Whether we exercise our feet or faculties, mount 
a hunter or a Pegasus, start a fox, or an idea, the 
fun is over when we have run it down, or, it has 
got to car/A.” The young men in ^sop's fable 
unconsciously cultivated their vineyard and im¬ 
proved their own strength and industry, while 
they dug for an injaginary treasure. So, many a 
student is insensibly storing strength while he 
seeks for knowledge. The classical maxim “ to 
follow nature” is good indeed, when wc can dis¬ 
cern what nature says, and fish up trutli from the 
bottom of the well, or rather, sift it from the 
rubbish, which, while truth was yet upon the 
surface, ignorance heaped upon it. Still, with all 
the darkness and difficulties of man’s benighted 
state, there is an instinct he may safely obey, and 
one which, both in physics and metaphysics, dis¬ 
putations of science, falsely so called, have done 
much mischief in thwarting. This at least is true 
of my present subject — Study, and Curiosity as 
its guide. This instinct of Curiosity, an ap¬ 
petite that grows by what it feeds on,” urges 
many a youth to turn over and over the same 
favourite talc, while a host of the usual advisers 
cry out, Waste of time—pray read something 
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new. " And^ is he to obey curiosity and inclina¬ 
tion to this extent ? ” Why not ? a book cannot 
continue to attention unless it continues also 
either to impart or elicit new ideas. If the 
same passages make the same impro^tsions^ the 
book will be laid aside: but, if they make new im¬ 
pressions, the reader is learning to regard the 
same scenes at a different angle, or to shift the 
component parts, till they form, like the same 
pieces in the kaleidoscope, a variety of pleasing 
combinations. 

A distinguished literary character of the pre¬ 
sent day was often found in childhood lying on 
his little bed, where none were likely to seek liim, 
reading “ Robinson Crusoe.” “ Only reading 
Robin—only Robin,” was the constant excuse for 
all absence or idleness, till his friends augured that 
the future man would be a very different character 
from one who has done much to preserve the most 
valuable part of English literature. As a child 
he was devoted to one booh He has since been a 
man of one book. Shakespeare has been his fa¬ 
vourite author. Tlj^e rest of his reading has been 
determined by an ever-present desire to correct, 
illustrate, and restore every trace of that immortal 
bard. His course of studies being dictated, as we 
have advised, by his own curiosity and inclination, 
was peculiar. For instance, at the time of Sir 
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"Walter Scott’s deaths he had not read one of the 
Waverley Novels.—But would he not be afraid 
of betraying this deficiency in society?” He 
could find many a precedent to bear him out. 
Sir James Mackintosh had not read Shakespeare's 
minor works when forty years of ago. Mr. Wilber- 
forcc used to he would read no modern poetry 
till he was tired of Homer and Milton. Dr. John- 
son had not read Othello when he \s rote Irene, 
and visited Iona without seeing Staffa, though 
the Duke of Wellington went thirty miles out of 
his inarch to see Schrivanabalog " the big 
Indian,” whom Chantrey said he could beat. 

Look on that picture and on this,—Cole¬ 
ridge’s mind,” said Southey, is in a perpetual 
St. Vitus’s dance— eternal activity without action. 
At times, he feels mortified that he has done so 
little; but this feeling never produces exertion. 

^ I will begin to-morrow,’ he says, and thus he 
has been all his life long letting to-day slip. 
He has had no heavy calamities in life, and so 
contrives to be miserable about trifles.” Charles 
Lamb, also, said to Coleridge, I grieve from 
my very soul to observe you in your plans of 
life, veering about from this hope to the other, 
and settling nowhere. Would that the dancing 
demon may conduct you at last in peace and 
comfort even to the life and labour of a cottager! ” 
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A friend, on looking over these pages, now asks 
me, ‘^But is there no danger that men of one 
book, however honourably we hear them men¬ 
tioned, should be ignorant of every other subject 
of conversation which does not bear upon their 
favourite topics ? ” Certainly the mind requires 
variety; still you may pursue one system, choose 
one class of authors most suitable to your own 
peculiar talents, and prefer to be sound in a 
limited sphere, to being superficial in one more 
extended. I would recommend every young man 
to make choice of his book — Shakespeare, Milton, 
Bacon, Clarendon, Burke, Johnson’s Conversa¬ 
tions in Boswell; or, to those of a thoughtful 
habit, I would say, lake Butler s Analogy and 
Sermon?, bind them up in one thick volume, on 
which ^\ritc Wisdom in gold letters, and begin 
to read it through every New Year’s Day. One 

(I 

sterling author, to call ^^my book,” ever most 
conspicuous and most at hand, read, re-read, 
marked and quoted, standing on the shelf, if 
not “ alone in his glory,’ at least surrounded 
with pamphlets, manuscripts, and authors to illus¬ 
trate it — this will do much to form the mind; 
this will teach us to think as our favourite author 


thought, to aspire to the same precision of expres¬ 
sion, the same purity of taste, loftiness of views, 
4nd fervency of spirit. This will give a high. 
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standard of excellence; chastening us with hu¬ 
mility, while it fires us with emulation. The 
one thing needful^ and the Holy Volume, which 
teaches all things pertaining thereto, must of 
course be uppermost in the thoughts of all. I 
shall content myself with observing that one of 
my fellow-collegians, highly distinguished both at 
"Winchester and Oxford, made the Bible not only 

the subject of his serious meditations, but a book 
0 

to illustrate and a literary resource in his hours of 
recreation. It was the pride of his mind to be a 
living index or treasury of Biblical literature. 

The best guides in the study and the choice of 
English literature are, as general advisers, Hal- 
1am and Berrington, who have written the History 
of Literature, and Dunlop, who gives the His¬ 
tory of Fiction. For Poetry, Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets,” Campbell’s Essay, and Aytoun’s 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century.” Pick your 
way, by help of the table of contents, through 
these books, and read the works recommended on 
the spur of your appetite. Also, look through the 
Lives of Southey, Campbell, Scott, and others. 
See what they admire; and rectify ” your taste, 

and clarify” your judgment, by their purer 
standard. 

"Whenever we feel unusually entertained with a 
- work, it is natural to inquire for other works by 
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the same author; and, though his other composi¬ 
tions bear no very inviting titles, we may still 
hope that he has made them the vehicle of the 
same order of ideas. Bishop Berkeley betrayed 
the same train of reasoning* in his Tlioiights 
upon Tar Water,” as in his Principles of Hu¬ 
man Knowledge.” The verses i^ the celebrated 
Pursuits of Literature,” a book which gives a 
page of satirical observations to a line of text, 
were said by George Steevens to be mere pegs 
to hang the notes on.” And so, at the present 
day, a book with the name, size, style, and letter- 
press of a novel, will often prove to be the insi¬ 
dious form in which science, political or theological, 
is homoeopathically exliibitcd and disguised. 

Defoe wrote, besides Robinson Crusoe,” the 
History of the Plague of London,” in which his 
fertile imagination, guided and assisted by a few 
authentic incidents, has placed before our eyes a 
series of pictures nearly as vivid as that of Crusoe 
himself when starting at the unknown foot mark 
upon the sand. You might also be tempted to 
read Defoe’s ghost story of the appearance of 
Mrs. Veal, prefixed to the second editloh of the 
English translation of Drelincourt on Death,” 
the “ Life of Defoe,” in Sir W. Scott’s 
prose works (vol. iv. p. 267.), where we have an 
outline of the story, and the circumstance that led 
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to its fabrication. The first edition of this trans¬ 
lation had but an indifferent sale; Defoe ingeni¬ 
ously contrived to render it popular^ by prefixing 
the* story of a ghost which appeared and recom¬ 
mended the book; the consequence was that 
those who had not been persuaded to read Drelin- 
court by any man living, were yet persuaded by 
a iccommendatibn from the dead. Drelincourt’s 
admirable work fir^t drew my attention as I read 
an allusion to the story of Mrs. Veal, in Boswell 
(iii. 194.). I therefore added it to my list of au¬ 
thors characterised and recommended/* in which 
I enter any aecidentiil notice of works of interest, 
as I shall presently describe. 

But I think I hear some censorious reader 
say, Why tell us where to find ghost stories ? 
Proceed at once to things worth knowing.” This 
is precisely the point to which I wish to show 
that subjects the most trivial may be made to 
tend. I was going to observe that Dr. Johnson, 
like every one else till a comparatively recent 
time, was ignorant that this story of Mrs. Veal 
was a fiction, and said, I believe the woman de¬ 
clared on her death-bed it was a lie.” So, a fabri¬ 
cated story had a fabricated contradiction. Does 
this supply no lesson as to tlie Credulity of man, 
and the Uncertainty of human Testimony—two 
topic| well worthy of a man of reflection to illus 
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,trate ? What can be more requisite as a founda¬ 
tion of all learning than a clear knowledge of the 
extent to which human testimony has erred; and 
how far favour, affection, association, prejudice, 
and passions of all kinds render man liable to yield 
too ready and t(>o general an assent to partial 
evidence ? Let this subject be pursued by readers 
of a speculative turn; and, even from common 
stories and anecdotes they will derive no less profit 
than entertainment. Consider the extraordinary 
impositions which have been practised in litera¬ 
ture, and the controversies to which thjey have led 
—that of Lauder, for instance, in 1747, who by 
an essay in the Gentleman’s Magazine,” tried 
to prove that Milton had borrowed from Latin 
' authors of modern date. A great many scholars 
were actually deceived before he was detected by 
Douglas, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, who 
showed that passages which Lauder pretended to 
have found in the poems of Massenius and others, 
were really taken from Hogg’s Latin translation 
of Paradise Lost I Dr. t/ohnson was so far de¬ 


ceived as to write a preface and postscript to 
Lauder’s work. An account of this imposition is 
found in Nichols’ ‘^Literary Anecdotes of the 18th 


^qntiiry,” a work to be read while inclination 
lasts, and no longer. This limit should be parti¬ 
cularly observed with books of anecdotes o^ mis- 
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cellany^ and the multifarious reading which Bio¬ 
graphy supplies. It must not be supposed that 
mere dipping into a chapter here and there will 
convey all the advantages of sound study: only^ 
after gleaning all which interests at one time^ the 
rest may be reserved for an occasion of more ex¬ 
tended curiosity. I do not like to hear a man 
say, Rasselas, or the Vicar of Wakefield, is a 
work of genius, but I have not read it since I was 
young.” The second reading of a good book is 
often more profitable than the first. The same 
truth has many meanings: it has one voice for the 
wise — another for the unwise. It pleases the 
vacant mind by the knowledge it imparts; it 
pleases the full and fertile mind by the force it 
gathers from numerous associations, and by the 
new ideas it elicits, as also by making mere 
shadowy impressions distinct. A good book may 
be ever new, so long as our own minds continue 
to gather from it new strength to develope, and 
new images to combine. 

O 

But to return to the topic of human testimony, 
we might read the Confessions ” of Ireland, who, 
as Malone was speculating on undiscovered MSS. 
of Shakespeare, forged miscellaneous papers and 
legal instruments, uudet' the hand and seal of 
William Shakspeare;” also Vortigem,” a play, 
which he pretended was written by Shikespeare, 
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and which was actually perfonned at Sheridan’s 
theatre, and only condemned by the double mean* 
ing which Kemble’s sneer gave the line — 

And when this solemn mockery is o’er. 

Many men in literary circles were deceived. 
Dr. Pair acknowledged the forgery beat him.” 
Warton said of a prayer which w’as also among 
the forgeries, though written oif-hand by Ireland 
when only seventeen years of age, that it sur¬ 
passed in sublimity any part of our Liturgy I 

I must nbt omit Chatterton, who imposed 
on many literary persons by forging poems, and 
ancient records and title-deeds, which he pre¬ 
tended were found in St. Mary Redcliffe Church 
at Bristol. Horace Walpole, with the help of 
Gray and Mason, detected the forgery; but Wal¬ 
pole’s letter to Chatterton proved he had once 
been deceived. Afterwards, a line of Hudibras was 
discovered among this ancient poetry; — still, 
considering this deception was practised at the 
age of sixteen, and that the poetry is pronounced 
by Southey "the finest ever written at so early 
an age,” Dix’s “ Life of Chatterton ” will be 
found a work of lively interest. Dr. Johnson 
said, in his peculiarly unsympathetic style, " It 
'p wonderful how the young whelp could have 
done it.” Coleridge’s Monody on the death of 
Chatterton evinces a widely diflTercnt feeling. 
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Again^ George Psabnanazar^ bom 16795 in the 
south of France^ pretended to be a heathen na* 
• tive of the island of Formosa, and invented a new 
language, which he called the Formosan, and 
into which he had the boldness to translate the 
Church Catechism.” This remained long un¬ 
detected by the gleamed, while his " History of 
Formosa” passed through two editions. His 
“ Auto-biography ” is deserving of credit. John¬ 
son said, “ I scarcely ever sought the society of 
any one, but of Psalmanazar the mo&>t. I used 
to find him in an ale-house in the ci^ v: latterly 
ho lived as a very good inan^ and died a sincere 
Christian: — his ^Auto-biography’ was a peni¬ 
tential confession.” 

On the same topic of the strength and weak¬ 
ness of the human mind, we may mention the con- 

t 

troversics about Homer, Epistles of Phalaris,” 
Ossian, Junius, Chevalier D’Eon, Man with the 
Iron Mask, " Voyages of Dambcrgcr,” Eliza 
Canning, Johannah Southcote, Mary Tophts of 
Godaiming, the Cock-lane Ghost, and Jugglers’ 
Feats, as related by Eastern travellers. If any 
person entertains curiosity in these matters. 
Sketches of Imposture and Credulity,” in the 
Family Library,” and Sir Walter Scott’s De¬ 
monology and 'Witchcraft,*’ will supply abundant 
interest. 

G 
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But surely this is a strange selection.” 
Granted. But I do not name these subjects to 
the exclusion of others^ but principally to show 
that youthful taste indulged even in its own 
caprices will involuntarily lead to a kind of 
knowledge available in the season of maturer 
judgment. I would also illustrate the advantage 
of always bearing in mind one useful subject^ 
which every hour of reading and reflection may 
contribute to illustrate. E\ ery mind has a host 
of wandering thoughts, which unbidden come, 
and unregarded go, only because they want a 
ready standard round which to rally. 

A subject like that of Abercrombie, “ On the 
Intellectual Powers and the Investigation of 
Truth,” would surely be a laudable employment 
for the talents of the greatest genius; and would 
not this course of reading, childish as it may seem, 
supply facts too valuable to lose? How often 
have some of these cases of deception been cited 
by the avowed enemies of the Gospel! Who can 
say that he may not feel himself called upon to 
give the same serious attention to the histbry of 
these impostors, as Paley, in his “ Evidences of 
Christianity,” has g'ven to the subject of fictitious 
mirados, and for the same purpose ? 

Here, my friends, let me remind you that 
from ‘^Eobinson Crusoe” I hate wandered to the 
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Evidences of Revealed Religion; ” and though I 
did not see the point at which I should arrive, I 
felt confident of eventually^ showing that, with 
Curiosity as your guide, your route will afford 
you no less profit than interest, whatever be your 
starting point. The ever-recurring questions. 
Where is thc^w^^ of this?” or the good of 
that?” may well be met with the reply, that 
many things are eventually useful, though not 
immediately convertible; and that prudent house¬ 
keepers say, Keep a thing three years, and 
you’ll find a use for it.” But I mus" be careful 
not to give up a commanding position, because it 
is convenient to meet a feeble enemy on lower 
grounds. Let us, therefore, remember that in a 
well-stored mind to which, as Herschel says, a 
thousand questions are continually arising, a 
thousand subjects of inquiry presenting them¬ 
selves, which keep the faculties in constant exer¬ 
cise, and the thoughts perpetually on the wing, 
so that lassitude is excluded from life, and that 
craving after artificial excitement and dissipation 
of mbdd, which leads so many into frivolous, un¬ 
worthy, and destructive pursuits, is altogether 
eradicated from the bosom; ” — in such a mind, 
there is a uscy indeed: there must therefore be 
some good in whatever reading conduces to form 
it. This argumftit, I say, asserting not the 
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sordid money reckoning of the hireling but the 
enlarged estimation of the Christian^ who values 
literature as it lessens the temptations of earthy 
and slopes the path of heaven—this is the true and 
impregnable ground of defence against the sneers 
of the friends of so-called utility and expediency. 
Still, as we delight in foiling insignificant cavil¬ 
lers, not only on our own grounds but on thei^’s, 
I would ask them, if they would have seen the 
use of Newton’s pondering over a falling apple; 
and yet it raised his thoughts to the laws which 
govern the revolution of the planets in their 
orbits. Would they not have joined in the 
ridicule of swing-swangsy which did not prevent 
Robert Hooke from reviving the proposal of the 
pendulum as a standard of measure, since so ad¬ 
mirably wrought into practice, as Herschel re¬ 
marks, by the genius and perseverance of Captain 
Katcr ? Would they not have joined in the laugh 
at Boyle, in his exi)eriments on the pressure and 
elasticity of air, and asked Watt, as I before 
mentioned, the use of playing with the kettle, 
and yet all can see the good of the steam-engine ? 
Then think of blowing soap bubbles, by which 
the phenoWna of colours has been studied; to 
say netting of where could be good of playing 
with whirligigs, the simple means by wliich, a 
few years since, a society of philosophers were 
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investigating certain principles of optics, as ex¬ 
emplified in the clever toy called the Magic 
Disk. • A scientific friend (an F. R, S.), a short 
time since, intent on geological discovery, sat 
down one sultry day, with a hammer, to break 
stones by the road-side. A fellow-labourer, em¬ 
ployed by the psyish, looked on with amazement, 
till he saw some fossils selected from the heap, 
and then said, “ Why, Sir, I suppose they give 
you something for them ? ” No,” said my friend, 
they don’t.” Then, what can be the good of 
them?”—This poor fellow was qu'^e as en¬ 
lightened as many intellectual paupers, who, 
when their money is as low as their wit, may 
break stones too. ^ 

Cultivate literature for its own sake, not for 
profit; though, profit may incidentally spring 
from it: this most charming of all pursuits is 
the most desperate of all professions. Southey, 
Charles Lamb, Rogers, and Campbell, among 
others, emphatically warn us that disappointing 
and sickenins: is the toil of those who woo the 
Muses rather for their fortune than their charms. 
Money is only paid for things in actual demand; 
and that genius which is in advance of its age 
and writes for future generations must,not ex¬ 
pect to be paid by this.—“A man would as soon 
sit down to a whole ox as a whole Epic now-a- 
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days,” says Lord Jeffrey; and, to compose not ac¬ 
cording to the impulse of fancy, but the demands 
of the trade, and not wha^fbu can write'best, 
but what will sell best, — the verv idea of this 
drudgery will paralyse the energies of an^ writer. 
And what a chapter in literary history might be 
made on the poverty and persecution of men of 
genius: Simon Ocklcy, autlior of the “ Ifitetory 
of the Saraceii|,” said he was writing the Li^ cs of 
others, and could hardly live himself. Cervantes 
at times wanted bread; Camoens died in an hos¬ 
pital ; Tasso would have thanked us for a candle 
to write by, and Ariosto could not have afforded 
to help Inm; Corneille had a present from 
Louis when dying of want; Otway w’as 

starved; Colling partly from the pressure of 
want, ran a howling madman through the aisles 
of Chichester Cathedral. Dryden, Johnson, Sa¬ 
vage, and Goldsmith have all been in want of a 
dinner; poor Sydenham died in a spunging-house, 
and it was in sympatbv for him that the Li¬ 
terary Fund ” was first instituted, on whicbf in an 
earlier age, Rymer, Spenser, and Le Sage might 
all, from poverty, have had a claim. Then 
fancy John Milton casting his sublimity in a 
f school, Chantrey carrying milk-pails, Stephenson 
in a coal mine, and Sir J. Paxton, a gardener’s 
labourer I 
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The unknown author of ‘‘ Fleta. *^has recorded 
by its title that that learned law book was written 
in the Fleet; but|||p{)rison formed the study also 
of ^Buchanan^ and of Grotius, besides Boethius^ 
whose Consolations” seem as congenial to the 
place as poor Dodd’s Prison Thoughts.” From 
a prison also issued the works of Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh, Lydiat, Seldcn, and Sir W. Da\ cnant. It 
was in a pilson that Cervantes wrote Don 
Quixote,” that Voltaire wrote his " Henriade,” Dc 
Foe his Robinson Crusoe,” and John Bunyan, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

So fcir I have supposed that a juvenile taste 
has led my reader through a course of study, 
which in a ngte-book, of the Lind I shall pre¬ 
sently recommend him to keep, would stand 
thus: — 

Mlmorandum of Reading. —Read "Robin¬ 
son Crusoe,” which suggested "History of the 
Plague,” and Defoe’s Life,” by Scott, in which 
was quoted Defoe’s "Preface to Dreliiicourt,” 
concQrning which I consulted Nichol’s Literary 
Anecdotes.” To he ready Nichols, again and 
again, at future periods. This apecimen of literary 
imposition suggested reading the life of Chatterton; 
also Psalmanazar’s, Ireland’s, and Lauder’s forge- 
rics. The credulity of the wisest men was a topic 
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which made me curious to read Sketches of 
Credulity and Imposture,” as containing an out¬ 
line of all notable instances, to which I find so 
many allusions; and also Scott’s Demonology,” 
which I was told gave a common-sense explana¬ 
tion of supernatural appearances. Query. — Was 
Dr. Johnson superstitious? Mqst read more of 
Boswell. 

Memorandum of Knowledge. — Learned 
the extent to which fiction may resemble truth 
— the fallibility of human judgment—that men 
of the greatest genius are not above the preju¬ 
dices of their day. The nature of evidence—the 
many causes which hinder the investigation of 
truth. To read about fallacies, human under¬ 
standing, laws of evidence, blunders and pre¬ 
tensions of critics, with a view to Illustrate these 
topics; to attend to the historical accounts of all 
popular deceptions, criminal trials, and the like. 

These memoranda are ■recommended as Aids to 
Reflection; also, to teach how to digest all the 
knowledge we acquire. " Heaping up informa¬ 
tion,” says the author of "Woman’s Mission,” 
"however valuable of itself, requires the prin¬ 
ciple of combination to make it useful. Stones 
and bricks are valuable things, very valuable; 
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but they are not beautiful or useful till the hand 
of the architect has given them a form, and the 
cement of the bricklayer has knit them together.” 

Let us now take, from the list assigned to the 
first class of readers, a second book, that we may 
see liow the same method and principle of com¬ 
bining and digesting applies to other amusing 
subjects. Consider the Travels ” of Captain 
Basil Hall. His third scries gives a brie^ut 
clear outline of the History of India, from the 
year 1497, in which the Portuguese discovered 
the route by the Cape; the formation of the East 
India Company; war with the French; the 
Black Hole of Calcutta; Lord Clive; Ilyder 
Ali; Warren Hastings; an interesting account 
of the system on which British India is governed; 
Tippoo Saib; Cornwallis; Wellesley; writers and 
cadets; a most interesting account of Bombay 
and the wonders of Elephanta (Series iL vol. iii.), 
and Ceylon; the stupendous labour of making 
Candelay Lake; the voluntary tortures of the 
superstitious Sunnyasscs; how widow burning 
was abolished; the immense tanks; the big« 
Indian” Shrivanabalagol, a statue seventy feet 
high, cut out of a hill of granite; descriptions 
of canoes, and inventions, strange habits, and * 
customs of a variety of nations. Basil Hall’s 
Travels” in America are written in the same 
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style, equally combining amusement with instruc¬ 
tion. After reading these interesting volumes, 
and following the course which I should suppose 
your inclination would suggest, jour note-book 
would bear, as I judge from my own, some such 
entry as the following: — 

Memorandum of Heading. — Read Basil 
Hall’s Travels; ” mention of 'V\4rrcn Hastings; 
suggested to read a few j^ages of Miller’s 
‘‘ George III.,” about the impeachment of Hast¬ 
ings ; also Macaulay’s Clive,” W. Hastings,” 
which suggested life of Sheridan in Biographical 
Dictionary. Burke’s ‘^Speeches,” recommended 
on the same subject, and Nabob of Arcott—read 
both. To see more of the meaning of Charta” 
and Company,” II. W, promised me that five 
minutes’ reading in my Cyclopaedia would inform 
me; also that I might find the same by the 
index to Blackstonc’s “ Commentaries; ” found 
fiiuch more in Blackstone; also India ” in 
Cyclopaedia, and had a general view of* the whole 
subject. Must observe Danicll’s Indian drawings 
as very near reality. II. W. says tlic Museum 
at the India House, in Leadenhall Street, and the 
Naval and Military Museum, near Whitehall, 
{nay be visited with advantage. Rev. W. Ward’s 
book on the Literature and Customs of the 
‘Hindoos,” recommended; also Sir W. Jones’s 
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“Letters”—picked out a great deal from both; 
also from Robertson’s “ Ancient India,” showing 
what was known to the ancients about India, and 
about Phoenicians: advised to read Ezekiel, 
c. xxviii.; very curious — about ancient Com¬ 
merce and navigation—read of Tar-shish, Ophir, 
Elath, and Eziongeber, Palmyra, Arabians, Ge¬ 
noese, and Venetians. 

Memorandum op Knowledge. —Feel more 
confidence, as well as curiosity, about India. Can 
con\ersc with and draw out my Indian friendb to 
advantage. Know more about the ingenuity and 
power of man. Must compare pyramids, railways, 
and Indian tanks. Did not know there was so 
much curious knowledge in 0. T. Quote IL Mac¬ 
cabees, ii. 23. Excellent on the use of an abridge¬ 
ment. Begin to obscr\e the natural productions, 
manners, and customs of the Book of Job. Read 
some of the “ Scripture flerbalist” about thq 
plants and trees; also looked into “Natural 
History of the Bible:” surprised at finding so 
many curioiA things which never struck me be¬ 
fore. Herschcl’s proof (Nat. Phil. p. 61.) of the 
insignificance of the labour which raised the 
great pyramid, compared with the weekly expense 
of steam power in our foundries. 
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I should BOW consider that I had given my 
class of readers their full share of attention, were 
it not that, profiting by the example of Molifire, 
who used to judge of the probable success of his 
comedies by the degree they excited the risible 
faculties of his old housekeeper, I read these 
pages to a young friend, and was Jbold, that it is 
not so easy to find the answers to the various 
questions which we should like to ask in reading 
travels; for too many authors assume that what 
is familiar to themselves is familiar to their 
readers/* 

This remark leads me to speak of the use of 
Cyclopaedias, Gazetteers, Biographical Dictiona¬ 
ries, and other books of reference. 

We just mentioned India; East India Com¬ 
pany; Clive; Hastings; Cornwallis; Wellesley; 
Writers; Cadets. Qn each of these heads you 
4 |nay consult the Penny Cyclopasdia,” which ex¬ 
cels all others in the variety of its subjects. YoU 
can read each article, m"^re*or less attentively, 
according to the decree of interest^^hich casual 
notices of those topics in books or conversation 
have excited. When you have read them all, 
cast your eye again over the article on India, and 
you will feel that the several parts of your newly- 
acquired knowledge have a propensity to " fall 
in,” as the drill sergeants say, and find their 
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proper places in the main line which this sketch 
of Indian history has marked out. And probably 
allusions to Tippoo Saib^ Hyder Ali^ Brahmins^ 
Buddhism^ Caste^ and other subjects^ will lead 
you to read the separate articles upon these topics 
also; and^ I will venture to promise you will rise 
from your studies with feelings of considerable 
satisfaction. Having once mustered courage to 
plunge into the ocean of learning, if you cannot 
swim at first, you will acquire a sense of your 
own buoyancy, and more easily resolve to try 
again. When the splashing and flo' ndering is 
over for the first time, you will feel some con¬ 
fidence in society, and listen to catch a hint from 
the greater ad\ ancements of others. Many a boy 
would never have learned to swim, had it not been 
*for some companions who tempted him just to try 
one dip. Many a man would have gone through 
a whole life subject to that creeping sense of in¬ 
feriority, wliich is the every-day punishment of 
ignorance, had not tome literary companions led 
him to take the first step, whicli carried him so 
much further than he expected, that he was em¬ 
boldened to try a second, and at length to join 
the busy throng, in which powers unknown, 
because untried, made him first and foremost. 
With this beginning in Indian history, take 
another Cyclopaedia, the " Britannica,’’ or Me- 
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tropolitana/’ and look out for the same articles. 
Then look for India in a Gazetteer, and the 
names of men in a Biographical Dictionary; to 
those articles are usually added the names of 
authors from whom more information may be 
derived. By this method you may soon make an 
extensive collection of facts. I say factsy for 
sound, mature, well-digested knowledge is not the 
growth of a day: facts to the mind are like food 
to the body; digestion and strength depend on 
the constitution, mental or physical. After 
reading long histories, or lives of distinguished 
characters, most young readers find that they rise 
with a knowledge'more confused than accurate, 
and that even certain plain and obvious questions, 
such as the age at which certain men attained 
celebrity; at what times particular changes hap-* 
pened; what circumstances led to certain events, 
and other things of interest, escape observation, 
from the many pages over which the required 
information is interspersed. ^ These the compen¬ 
dious articles of a Cyclopsadia, or Biographical 
Dictionary, are peculiarly suited to supply; 
before commencing a biography in two or three 
volumes, read a short outline; this prevents your 
thoughts from wandering and enables you to keep 
the thread; and for this purpose outlines arc 
always useful. Also, keep books of reference 
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at hand^ and turn at once to the name of any 
unknown character introduced. 

Again^ Magazines and Reviews often contain 
concise accounts of campaigns, political questions^ 
and the present policy and interests of different 
nations. Nor must we forget, that, with the ex¬ 
ception of Novels, Magazines are now nearly the 
only channel by which an author can publish his 
opinions with the least prospect of remuneration; 
so, a compendium of facts, and sene'* of reflec¬ 
tions, which would once have made a plausible 
appearance in two volumes octavo, le now cut 
down to the length of a single essay in the 

Edinburgh,” or " Quarterly,” and gain no little 
vigour from the pruning. The chief value of the 
Magazines is, that they give us the benefit of 
early information. Bacon says, that Heading 
makes the fuU^min, and Conversation the ready 
man; ” and Johnson says of Conversation, that it 
supplies only scraps, and that we must read books 
to learn a whole subject; then. Bacon goSs on to 
say, that “ Writing makes the exact man.” The 
digesting and arrangement of knowledge are two 
points which should never be lost sight of: the 
use of a short compendium will tend to that 
clear view and that habit of exactness which 
• writing more fully promotes. 

Besides cyclopaedias, gazetteers, biographical 
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dictionaries^ and magazines, there are many other 
workti like the magazines furnished with indices^ 
and readily available as books of reference. . I 
have already mentioned Blackstone’s Commen¬ 
taries,” which, though I cannot speak of it as a 
work of general interest to the young, contains, as 



solve questions which arise in the study of history. 
Again, biographies are good books of reference: 
about the Reformation, the lives of Luther, Knox, 
Calvin; about the Methodists, Southey’s “ Life 
of Wesley;” about the slavery question, ‘^The 
Life of Wilberforce; ” about military matters, the 
lives of Marlborough, Sir T. Picton, Wellington, 
Napoleon; about naval affairs, Rodney, Earl St. 
Vincent, Nelson, Lord Exmouth, — severally 
contain much information, to which an index or 
table of 'contents will direct. You liavje only to 
inquire, what celebrated men are connected or 
cotemporary with the matter in question, and 
you will generally find that their biographies 
contain their*opinions, and er mgh of the history 
of their times, to make their opinions intelligi* 
ble. Of all biographies none is so valuable for 
a book of reference as Boswell’s " Life of John¬ 
son,” During tlie middle of the last century, 
near]/ every conspicuous character, or memorable* 
incident of that and of many preceding ages, passed 
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successively in review before the severe judgment 
of him, who was confessedly one of the wisest of 
men, and his opinion has been faithfully recorded 
by a biographer, of whom a writer in the Quar¬ 
terly ” has truly said, " It is scarcely more prac¬ 
ticable to find another. Boswell than another 
Johnson.” 

One of my young friends again asks, Does 
all my learning go for nothing? 1 have read 
many books, but know none accilratcly; still I 
feci a degree of confidence when their contents 

o 


are the subjects of conversation.” Your time 
cannot have been entirely thrown away; his con¬ 
fidence is worth something; you have gained at 
least the habit of reading: if you stop where you 
are, knowledge without accuracy is like an estate 
encumbered with debt and subject to deductions. 
But it is fair to hope, on striking a balance, some¬ 
thing will remain; or, even if bankrupt quite, it 
is well to have, as they say in the mercantile 
world, a good connection and habits of business; 
in other words, to have a general acquaintance 
with authors, and all the stores they severally 
supply, and also to have habits of application to 
begin again with greater advantage. So, I would 
console my many young friends who are •in this 
predicament with the assurance, that they liave 
probably made a useful survey for future opera- 
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tions, and worn down so many rough edges^ that, 
in ^retracing *their former steps, they will have 
more time to look out for objects of interest, and 
fewer obstacles to daunt their energies. 

I shall now proceed to treat separately of all 
the pnncipal divisions of knowledge, such as His¬ 
tory, Poetry, Philosophy, Theology, and the Fine 
Arts. Complete essays on these comprehensive 
subjects will not of course be expected from one 
who addresses himself to the young and inex¬ 
perienced, and whose chief ambition is to be use- 
fiil. The maxim of the poet is only fair: — 

“ In every work regard the writer’s end, 

Since none can compass more than they intend.” 



PART II. 


CHAP. I. 

ON THE STUDY OF MODERN HISTORY. 

The first glance at the following pages might 
lead my readers to think I intended to imitate 
Dufresnoy, who, after laying down a course of 
historical study, mildly added, the time re¬ 
quired is ten years.” But I stipulate for no 
length of labour; but only that you shall employ 
your usual hours of reading, few or many, with the 
method here proposed, and on such subjects as 
suit the peculiar bent of your inclination. Thus 
in one year you may achieve more than the 
majority of your neighbours will achieve in ten; 
so many are those who read without any system 
or definite object in view, but carry on a desul¬ 
tory campaign like that of the Greeks around 
Troy, who, as Thucydides says, were foraging 
when they ought to have been fighting, or there 
would have been no ten years’ siege. 3?hc fol¬ 
lowing chapters contain many subjects, and each 
subject contains many divisions, that every reader 
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may select according to his taste. Works are 
recommended to suit every capacity, requiring 
different degrees of industry and talent: also, the 
works are so chosen and so arranged, tjjat every 
hour expended shall bring its hour’s worth. The 
many-aproned sons of mechanical life,” of whom 
Burns speaks, may spend their Saturday’s even¬ 
ing according to these directions, and learn some¬ 
thing complete, with a beginning, middle, and 
end, in full assurance that, when they have more 
leisure time, they may go on adding and enlarg¬ 
ing, without pulling any of their work to pieces. 
The University Student will find standard works, 
and a course of reading, sanctioned by the first 
judges of literary labqur: in twelve hours a week, 
stolen from his Ethics or Differential Calculus, 
the Collegian may attain a considerable accession 
of that kind of knowledge which will save him 
from the reproach of being deep in the past while 
ignorant of the present, and of that knowledge 
which is indispensable for advancement in public 
life. 

I have not the slightest fear that any student 
will abandon this course of reading when once he 
jias fairly tried it. TTie first step is all I ask. 
’A clergyman of my acquaintance chanced some 
years since to take up Tom Telescope,” a little 
book on Astronomy: from this, as from a centre, 
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the rays of his curiosity shot forth on all sides: 
and he is now a man of great scientific attain¬ 
ments. 

One of my most intimate friends was induced 
to study Grecian history on the principle hero 
recommended, of beginning with an outline and 
filling in by d^rees. Encouraged by his un¬ 
expected progress, he has since, by the same 
method, attained a considerable knowledge of 
numerous subjects. 

But now for the study of history: and first let 
us suppose you decide on a branch of modern 
history, and would begin with 

The History of Great Britain. —Your 
first step would be to read some History of Eng¬ 
land through. A man of disciplined mind, long 
used to laborious application, should read Hume, 
Smollett, Adolphus and Hughes’s Continuation, 
and Dr. Croly’s Q#orge IV. And how long 
would he be in gaining a satisfactory knowledge, 
such as Niebuhr possessed of Gibbon, when he 
defied a friend to puzzle him from the index?” 
The successful candidates for high university 
honours, achieve nearly as great a work as ** get¬ 
ting up ” Hume and Smollett in the last month 
preceding their examination. And si]\ce many 
pages in each of those volumes need not be very 
accurately remembered by the unprofessional 
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reader^ all of the above works would be satisfac¬ 
torily perused in one month’s real chamber study. 

Indeed I ” some young lady will exclaim, ‘‘ why, 
a single volume employed me more than that space 
of time.” I can easily believe it, and will pre¬ 
scribe for your case next. 

The outline History of Englapd by the C. K. 
Society, in 140 clear, lively, duodecimo pages, is 
suited for every man, woman, and child.* Even 
the hard-headed scholar will find this outline useful 
to give a comprehensive view of the whole. Only, 
let him not stop here. Parr’s History of England 
will be found most useful in tracing the gradual 
progress of the country in wealth and civilization. 
Keightlcy’s History, in 2 vols. duodecimo, or Gold¬ 
smith’s, may be read next. It will be easier still, to 
read the little History again as far as Henry VII., 
and the rest in Eeightley; next, read in Hume 
any reign, war, or negotiation which excites your 
curiosity; and thus strengthen the stem of your 
Historical Tree as much as you please. That you 
may have the satisfaction of tracing its gradual 
growth} make a memorandum on the simple draw¬ 
ing by which this tree is represented, just as the 
jsrorks of Bapin, Lingard, and other narrators of 
tie samo, events are wholly^ or partially, read to 

combat or corroborate the views of Hume. 

« 


* Glelg*8 Series is better still. 
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So far then you have been instructed how to 
gain a more or less sul^stantial outline of English 
history. But, to be full and copious on every 
point — to strengthen every link — and to master 
every topic of so long a line, is not much more 
practicable than to man the wall of China. Like 
a good general/be content to concentrate your 
forces on one point at a time. The intermediate 
parts, when left by themselves, will prove less 
formidable than they appear, and will readily give 
way as you become a more practised assailant. 
So far, you have reconnoitred the ge’ eral face of 
the country: tne next thing is to select one portion 
for a more searching and minute examination. 

The leading principles of this selection are, 
First, to be guided by your own taste and 
curiosity. Sail with the current of your nature, if 
^ou would traverse the wide ocean of truth. 

Secondly, to eonstilt your own necessities, and 
read whatever will be useful in business or insure 
confidence in society. Bead what others read. 
Conversation is often more improving than books; 
so, read to profit by conversation. To profit by 
a visit to Paris, you must learn French. To 
profit by a visit to London, or by joining any 
particular society, whether of men of, business, 
men of science, or men of literature,® you must 
study the thoughts and topics of each society. 
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You will otherwise feel as much out of your 
element as a sheriff’s chaplain when dining with 
the judges on circuit. 

Thirdly^ to read subjects which afford most 
matter for reflection. To be wise is the surest 
way to seem wise. B*ead those subjects which 
involve most principles. Principles are the most 
handy, convertible, portable, and prolific of all 
species of literary property; therefore. 

Fourthly^ read one good comprehensive account 
of a revolution, protracted war, or other ever- 
recurring phenomenon of human society. Thus, 
gain so intimate a knowledge of one that you 
may anticipate the chief characteristics of all. 
This was the secret of Edfuund Burke’s attain¬ 
ments. His letter to Lord Charlemont, at the 
commencement of the French Bevolution, is con¬ 
sidered to evince almost the power of prophecy.* 
Niebuhr ’ also, deep in principles, had studied 
Boman historj^ till he ventured to assert, after 
lapse of about 2000 year , an opinion of the early 
cpnstitution of Borne in direct contradiction to 
classical authorities. By’the recovery of some lost 
books of Cicero " De Bepublicd,” his conclusion 
was proved correct. One of my friends was as¬ 
sured by^ Niebuhr, that before he had read the 
summary W a lost decade of Livy, he wrote down 
an outline of what that decade must contain# 
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Another illustration of how far a little good Intel-* 
lectual coin may be made to go, is afforded by 
Gibbon, chap, xxxi., in which he conjectures the 
history of the unrecorded years between the with¬ 
drawing of the Romans from Sritain and the de* 
scent of the Saxons. 

These are the leading principles on which you 
should select a strong point ” in history; and 
on which I have selected, by way of example 
and illustration, the following portions: — 

1 st, The early history till about the time of the 
Conquest. * 

2dly, The era of the Middle Ages, including 
the feudal system, chivalry, and the crusades, 

3dly, The beginning of modern history, marked 
by the art of printing, the use of gunpowder and 
the compass, the discovery of America, and the 
development of the colonial systenik 

4thly, The civil wars. 

5thly, The Revolution of 16^8. 

6thly, From the accession of George III. to 
the present time. 

I will now consider these erjte separately, and 
point out a course of reading upon each: and, 

L On Early English History. — This 
portion will afford amusement to one fond of 
antiquities. It would constitute a good preparation 
for any university student going to the bar; still 
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it is a portion which is only to be recommended 
to students of mature understanding. 

Now, reader, what is your object? If you 
only wish to thicken and strengthen the lower 
part of your .Historical Tree by other outlines of 
early history to run parallel with those already 
laid down, read a short sketch in Tytier’s " Uni¬ 
versal History,” vol. iv. " Family Library:” also 
The Homans in Britain,” and The Anglo- 
Saxons,” forming one volume of the " Family 
Library: ” to which the more voluminous reader 
may either add or prefer Turner’s History of 
the Anglo-SaxCns,” or, which is the shortest of 
all, Hume’s Appendix on the Anglo-Saxon 
Government,” and Kemble’s Anglo-Saxons.” 
Besides, or, instead of all these, read Mackin¬ 
tosh’s History of England,” vol. i. The very 
profound inquiirer may also refer to the autho¬ 
rities quoted in the foot-notes. Chalmers 
Caledonia,” treating of the Homan period, is 
recommended in ProfcL^jor Smyth’s lectures,— 
lectures well worthy the attention of every 
reader of modem histoi^. Qn the Homan period 
read also Tacitus’s AgricolaMurphy’s trans¬ 
lation was recommended by Edmund Burke, as 
one of the' best in our language. There are 
also translations of Csssar and Suetonius, which 
should be consulted. Dr. Smyth remarks that 
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Gibbon, c. xxxi., supplies by ingenious conjec¬ 
ture the history of the years between 400 and 
449. On the Druids, read the account in 
“ Caesar;” also a concise history in SouHiey’s 
“ Book of the Church.” The history which 
treats of them most fully is Henry’s Britain,” 
b. i. c. 4., where we have their history, manners, 
learning, and religion. For the progress of re¬ 
ligion in those early times, read Southey, Mo- 
sheim, Milner; a few pages in each, to which the 
dates will be a clue. The reasons for believing 
St. Paul came to Britain, and the firs' promulga¬ 
tion of the Gospel, is given in Peranzabuloe,” 
an interesting account of an ancient church found 

O 

buried in the sand on the coast of Cornwall. 
Tytler recommends Carte’s History,” vol. i. b. 
iv. § 18., as containing an admirable account of 
Alfred the Great. Thcf " Encydopasdia Britan- 
nica,” Metropolitana,” Rees’s and the “ Penny 
Cyclopaedia ” (which I shall quote as " the Cyclo¬ 
paedias ”) also contain comprehensive articles on 
Anglo-Saxons, Alfred, Bede, Druids. Those 
who have access to Camden’s Britannia,” to. 
which many of the authors already recommended 
are greatly indebted, may satisfy the most eager 
curiosity.. Camden, in 1582, travelled through 
the eastern and northern counties of England to 
Survey the country and arrange a correspondence 
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for the supply of further information. His Re¬ 
mains ” (of a greater work on Britain), was pub¬ 
lished 1605. Camden’s reign of Elizabeth is re¬ 
commended by Hume, as one of the be«st compo¬ 
sitions of any English historian. Leland’s 
" Itinerary” is also recommended to the curious. 
Camden made great use of it. In the reign of 
Henry VIL Leland was empowered by a com¬ 
mission under the Great Seal to search for objects 
of antiquity in the archive^ and libraries of all 
cathedrals, abbeys, priories, &c., and spent six 
years in collecting materials for the Archaeology 
of England and Wales.” 

I limit my recommendations as much as pos¬ 
sible to books which may be easily procured. 
Many other eligible works I omit; because, with 
these directions, any reader may ascertain the 
value of nearly e\ery work within his reach. 
Almost all of the above works quote authorities, 
and contain incidental remarks on the sources 
from which more extcLoive information may be 
easily derived. 

To those who have a real love of learning let 
me observe, that Ingulphus, secretary to Wil¬ 
liam L, wrote the History of the Monastery of 
' Croyland,” with many particulars of the English 
kings from 664 to 1091. William of Malmesbury 
wrote most laudably^ as be said, not to show 
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his lesirning^ but to bring to light things covered 
with the rubbish of antiquity,” a history of Old 
England from 449 to 1126; also a Church His¬ 
tory and Life of St. Aldhelm. The venerable 
Bede, early in the eighth century, wrote an 
Ecclesiastical History by aid of correspondence, 
and that before the penny postage, with all the 
monasteries in the heptarchy 1 All these works 
have been under the hand of the compiler and 
the spoiler; that is, as Bacon would say, the 
moths have been at them: but away with these 
dilutions and drink at the fountain. 

IL Tub Middle Ages. — This comprehends 
the Feudal System, Chivalry, and the Crusades. 

This era may be also profitably selected by 
university students and men of liberal education. 
A kiHwledge of the feudal system is of the^ first 
importance. Chivalry and the crusades must be 
examined more particularly in respect of their 
causes and effects on civilisation. 

On the Feudal System^ read a chapter in Black- 
stone’s Commentaries,” vol. i.; also Tytler, b. vi. 
c. 2.; and Hume’s second ‘^Appendix.” The scholar 
should read also Roundell Palmer’s " Prize Essay 
on the Clientship of the Romans.” Dr. Smyth 
strongly recommends the account in ^Stewart’s 
" View of Society.” Robertson’s Introduction to 
" Charles V.” is very valuable. Attend particu- 
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larly to the proofs and illustrations at the end. 
Bacon’s Henry YIL” I can strongly recommend; 
also part of Montesquieu. My readers must not 
take fright at seeing so many books on the same 
subject. Most of my references are only to a few 
pages out of several volumes^ and these easily 
found by an index or summary. Learn the facts 
and arguments of one treatise thoroughly during 
hours of study, and the rest will be easy enough 
for “ hours of idleness.” No light reading rivets 
attention 69 much as any dissertation on those 
topics about which study has excited a spirit of 
inquiry. 

On Chivalryy as well as the feudal system and 
the crusailes, Hallam’s " Middle Ages ” is of the first 
authority. Mill’s History of Chivalry ” is much 
admired. The very popular author, Mr. Jlimes, 
has written the History of Chivalry, as also the 
lives of Bichard I. and the Black Prince, from 
which much information may be derived. He 
has also written on Cl Ivalry and the Crusades. 
These works, as well as Horace Smith’s Tales of 
the Early Ages,” combine amusement with instruc¬ 
tion. On Chivalry read also Gibbon, ch. Iviii. Of 
Gibbon let me say, once for all, that as a man he 
^ is guilty of having turned aside from the line of 
his history to shake that faith which, with all his 
scepticism as to its divine original, he would have 
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been the last to deny to be the richest earthly bless¬ 
ing. But as a historian^ Gibbon is regarded with 
admiration by all learned men. Even Niebuhr 
praised the depth of his research, and the clear- ‘ 
ness of his views. Blackstone speaks with great 
respect for his learning. The accuracy of his 
facts and the sagacity of his conclusions, where 
his infidel prejudices are not concerned, are indis¬ 
putable. 

Of the Crusades^ a good short account is given by 
Tytier’s " Universal History,” book vi. c. 9. Bead 
also the Introduction to Bobertson’s " * ’harles V.,” 
and search his notes and illustrations, for they 
give a ready clue to the best sources of all mat¬ 
ters relating to the middle ages. Lastly, read 
the articles in the Cyclopasdias, upon the Jb'eudal 
System, Chivalry, and the Crusades; and con¬ 
sult, generally, Brando’s “ Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art.” 

III. The Period of the Beformation, 
and the commencement of modern history. 

On the Reformation in England read Southey’s 
" Book of the Church.” Those who have little 
time may read the small volume on the Beforma- 
tion in the " Family tiibrary.” Consult one or more 
of the Cyclopasdias. Dr. Smyth’s Lecture ” is 
very useful. Lives of the Beformers wiU make 
a profitable variety. Select also the appropriate 
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parts of Short’s Church History,” Milner, and 
Mosheiin. The labour will be less than you would 
suppose: an accurate knowledge of the narrative 
of one virtually exhausts the difficulties of all. 
While these authors give a true Protestant account, 
Lingard’s ^^History of England” will show what 
can be said by a Roman Catholic, and in Hume's 
History ” yOu see the subject treated by a man 
who cared for neither party. Bead also Sir J. 
Mackintosh’s Life of Sir Thomas Moore.” Bur¬ 


net’s 


History of the Reformation in England” 


is allowed to be a very full and*authentic account. 


It was written^n 1679, at the times described by 
Sir Walter Scott in ** Peveril of the Peak.” For 


the Reformation in Scotland, compare Robertson’s 
and Scott’s Scotland ” Dr. Smyth strongly re¬ 
commends Dr. M'Crie’s work. Add the life of 


Knox, and selections from Fox’s “ Martyrs.” 

On the Times of Henry VIIL, and indeed on 
every other period, consult Miss Strickland’s 
^ Queens,” also The Pictorial History of Eng¬ 


land,” especially for a view of the state of society. 
* Thi^k of the times when more than 70,000 crimi¬ 
nals were executed in a single reign. In these 


I 


,day8, says Fuller, we read, the common sort 
of people were not much counted of, but sturdy 


* knaves were hung up apace.” 


On the Discovery of America^ the most easy 
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and entertaining reading will be Hobertson’s 
‘‘ America,” and the “ Life of" Columbus,”" by 
Washington Irving. 

Heercn’a Colonial System and Modern His¬ 
tory,” is chiefly valuable to more profound readers. 
Bead also Sir J. Mackintosh’s Life of*SirTJ 
More,” and the same subject in Lord Campbell’s 

Chancellors.” The Lives of More, Wolsey, and 
Bacon, arc truly interesting. 

Another portion of English History for ex¬ 
tensive reading, is 

IV. The Period of the Civil ''’‘"'ars. 

Begin with Hume’s Charles I. and the Com¬ 
monwealth.” Dr. Smyth’s “ Lecture on the Civil 
Wars” will draw attention to the leading points, 
and direct your reading. Then, the practised 
student will take Clarendon’s Kebellion.” Sir 
W. Scott recommended it to his son as a book 
replete with wisdom, in a style somewhat prolix, 
but usually nervous and energetic. For many 
readers it is too long; but since its author com¬ 
bined a power of striking portraiture, and an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the human heart, with deep^ 
political wisdom, and since he stood in a position 
which gave a general view both of grand move¬ 
ments and secret springs of action, the ^ work of 
this stanch friend of Church and State is one 
which no man of literary taste must long delay 
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to read. Harris’s “ Liyes pf Charles 1. and Crom- 

t- 

well” will give tlie views of a Dissenter and a 
llepublican. See also Forstei’^ Itives of the 
Statesmen of tlie Commonwealth,” The notes 
to these Lives show great research, and are 
longer than the text. Carlyle’s Letters of 
Cromwell,” is a book which, in Carlyle’s* own 
very able though alfectcd style, is designed to 
show that Cromwell w'as rather a self-deceiver 
than a hypocrite, and not the unqualified re¬ 
probate he is too often represented. Godwin, 
in his Times of Charles 1. and the Republic,” 
follows on the Same side. Neal’s “ History Of 
the Puritans” is reckoned good, and as fair as 
could be expected from one of their own party^ 
But Milton on the popular, as Clarendon on 
the royalist side, is the great cotemporary au¬ 
thority. The utmost allowance must be made 
for the partiality of Clarendon and the strong 
prejudices of Milton. Milton’s Eiconoclastes, 

“ the Breaker of the image,” appfeared by order 
of Council in answer to Eicon Basilike, the 
King’s Image,” a book written just after the exe¬ 
cution and in the king’s name, but in reality by 
the pen of Dr. Gauden, Bi&hop of Exeter, at the 
command of Charles II. on the Continent, in 
der to keep up the spirits of his friends in Eng¬ 
land. Eiconoclastes is the best of all Milton's 
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prose works. It has more inspiration (to use 
a figure of Burke) than the Sibyl of Carlyle, 
without half the contortions. The curiosity to 
read the king’s book was so general that 48,000 
copies were sold; and that in England alone, in an 
age when about 1000 copies of Shakespeare had 
served for forty-one years, and 3000 copies of 
Paradise Lost were thought an unprecedented sale 
for the first eleven years. Mr. Macaulay regrets 
that Alilton’s prose works are so little read, and 
says they deserve the attention of every man who 
would become acquainted with tlie fu” power of 
the English language. ‘‘ They abound with pas¬ 
sages superior to the finest declamations of Burke 
—a perfect field of cloth of gold. The style is 
stiff with gorgeous embroidery.” The fir^t volume 
of Macaulay’s History of England ” gives 
clear and masterly summing up of all that could 
be said against the king. This, with Miss Strick¬ 
land’s " Life of Henrietta Maria,” will interest 
even the dullest reader. The deep reader has 
only to follow out Macaulay’s authorities. Bur¬ 
net’s Own Times ” is certainly quite what Dr. 
Johnson termed it—most entertaining chit-chat 
of a man who went everywhere, and talked ter 
^every one. The first part of Burnet, containing 
the result of his personal observation, is the most 
outcrtainitig. " Hudibras,” with Gray’s “ jtfotes,” 
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and Dryden’s ** Absalom and Achitophel,” may 
be read in connection; as also Sir W. Scott’s 
Woodstock.” Miss Aikin’s *• Charles I.” is very 

•V 

ably written. Short’s History,” as well as 
Southey’s Book,” will show the state of the 
Church. Bead the Memorials of Whitelock,” 
a lawyer whose opinion was taken about ship- 
money, who served in the parliamentary army, 
and was appointed one of the council of state. 
Also Memoirs of Holies,” who was a play¬ 
fellow of Charles I. in his childhood, head of the 
Presbyterian party, lieutenant of the parlia¬ 
mentary forces, and raised to the peerage by 
Charles IL The “ Memoirs of Ludlow,” an¬ 
other leader of the Eepublicans, are full of in¬ 
terest; ns also {ire those of Hutchinson. The 
Life of Monk” most read is that by Dr. Gumble, 
his chaplain, who once served on the republican, 
but afterwards wrote on the royal side. Dr. Smyth 
recommends Guizot’s Times of Charles L” 

The Diary ” of Samuel Pepys, Secretary to 
the Admiralty in the reigns of Charles IL and 
James II., extending over the years of the Ee- 
storation, the plague of London, and the fire of 
'London, arc invaluable illustrations of the man¬ 
ners of the 17 th century. 

V. The Eevolution of 1688. 

Dr. Smyth’s twentieth Lecture,” vol. ii., will 
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serve as a guide, marking an outline and quicken¬ 
ing observation. When Keightley’s History” 
has given an accurate knowledge of the course of 
events. Ward’s Essay” will tell you all that 
can be urged in support of every theory: the 
opinions of Blackstone, Mackintosh, Ilallam, and 
Bussell are concisely • stated and considered. 
Burke’s opinion will be found in his Letters on 
the FrcncIJ^evolution.” Burnet’s Own Times” 
is in favour of William, to whom he was chap¬ 
lain. The "Diary of the Years 1687, 1688, 
1689, and 1690,” by Clarendon, son r the Chan¬ 
cellor, is in favour of James IT. Sir D. Dai¬ 
ry mple, much respected by Dr. Johnson and his 
circle, published " Annals of Scotland to the 
Accession of the Stuarts,” recommended by Dr. 
Smyth, as also are the Memoirs of Sir J. 
Keresby.” Ilallam’s "Constitutional History” 
should bo consulted; also the Stuart Papers,” 
and memoirs and letters of all contemporaries. 
The Memoirs of Evelyn,” who held office in the 
reign of James II., are very curious. Belsham, 
Tindal, and Balph, who is much recommended 
for detail, and also Somerville, have written the 
general history of the days of the Eovolution. 
For more directions, read Smyth’s twenty-second 
Lecture” oi\ William III. Above all, read 
T. B, Macaulay’s History from James IL” 
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Macaulay's History is a work of genius: vivid, 
stirring, and graphic. It surpasses all other his¬ 
tories in this; that Mr. Macaulay asked himself, 
apparently, of the bare skeletons which fill other 
histories, the question of the prophet—Can 
these bones live?” And in his hands live, indeed, 
they do, clothed with the distinctive form and 
quickened with the energies of real life. His im¬ 
puted faults are, to most readers, virl^s. — He 
writes like an advocate: ” therefore with all the 
force and liveliness of a ludd and brilliant ad¬ 
dress, imparting the intensity he feels.—He 
writes like a novelist: ” therefore he does not 
leave the most amusing topics out; actually re¬ 
membering that where he ceases to interest, he 
will cease to be read. As ^to partial selection ” 
or misrepresentation of facts,” the answer in 
the Edinburgh ” should be read as well as the 
accusation in the Quarterly.” All good Church¬ 
men are advised to read Chancellor Harrington’s 
“ Reply to certain Passageo on the Church.” 

VI. From the Accession of George III., 
JN 1760, to the present Time. 

Begin by reading this part of history in Gold¬ 
smith ; then take Miller’s " George IIL,” charac- 
tcAsed in the first chapter. Select according to 
your own curiosity. The account of each opening 
of parliament, and the exact state of parties, for 
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instance, may be useful to some, though most in¬ 
teresting to the determined talker of politics. The 
contents of each paragraph are given in Roman 
characters, so that you may readily read and 
ski}),” a practice which I shall discuss presently. 
Since IMiller contains little else than a continued 
epitome of the newspapers, it may be read with 
the same indulgence as a newspaper. The Lives 
of George J[V.” and “ William IV.” have been 
publi'ihed on the same ])rinciplc by the same pub¬ 
lisher. Bind the three volumes togcthc'r,^vith a 
flexible back, mark the date of the c\eMtfl of each 
page on the top, and you will thus have a most 
ready and valuable book of reference, with abs¬ 
tracts of public speeches and documents, besides 
state trials and matters of deep curiosity. The 
other continuous histories of George III. are, 
Belsham’s, to the year 1793, and Adolphus’s. 
Mr. Hughes’s Continuation” is greatly to be 
recommended. The Life of George IV.,” by 
Dr. Croly, may be read as a novel. Lord Lon¬ 
donderry’s is a brief and most interesting account 
of the war in the Peninsula. The " Annual 
Register” is a very valuable series of records. It 
has employed the pens of very able men: Edmund 
Burke wrote the historical parts for thirty years, 
beginning in 1758; and for years after it was 
written, under his direction, by Ir^and. The 
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Gentleman’s Magazine” is a work of equal 
authority. It afforded Dr. Johnson his chief em¬ 
ployment and support in 1738 and many following 
years. The “ Annual Biography/* as well as the 
Edinburgh Review,” Quarterly Review,” and 
Blackwood,” will most pleasantly and profitably 
supply and strengthen many a link in your chain 
of reading. It were scarcely too much to say, 
that if we make good use of the cyclopasdias and 
periodicals above mentioned, we shall not require 
many fther modem publications. 

From Lord Brougham’s “ Statesmen ” we may 

gain a great accession to our knowledge of later 

0 

times, of which we will make three sub-divisions. 

1. Fxom the accession of George IIL to the 
French Revolution, 

In this period fill up your outline with the 
Annual Register” and “Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine,” and then read the “ Life of Burke; ” that 
by Prior may serve, but it is not very good. 
Read Dr. Johnson’s “ Taxation no Tyranny; ” 
also his Parliamentary Speeches; ” positively 
hiSf for he did not report but composed them, as 
you may see in a few most amusing pages in 
Hawkins’ “Life,” pp. 122—129., quoted in 
Choker’s Boswell, i. 169—172. Read the “Life 
ot Washington”—one of the shortest is that in 
the “ Familf Library;” also the lives of Chatham, 
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Pitt, Fox, and Franklin. I need not always 
specify which biography is considered best. Bio¬ 
graphical di^onarics and cyclopaedias often con¬ 
tain useful, though concise accounts. Do not be 
dismayed because you see works in four or five 
octavos each on your friends* tables. Choose 
books which you feel that you can remember, 
not those which others appear to read. Junius’s 
“ Letters ” arc so often quoted, that you should 
know something of them. The au+horship is 
discussed in Brougham’s "Characters,” vol. i., 
and in Macaulay’s Essay on Warrei Hastings,” 
as well as in " Sketches of Credulity and Im- 
po'^turc.” A late biographer of Lord Lyttelton 
makes as strong a claim of authorship, for his 
Lordship as was ever made for Sir P. Francis; 
and Mr. Smith, the Editor of the Grenville 
Papers,” has prefixed to them a long dissertation 
on the claims of Earl Temple to this equivocal 
honour,—The capture of Andre by the Ameri¬ 
cans, and his trial and execution, are often men¬ 
tioned. 

Original letters of the Kings of England have 
been published by Sir H. Ellis, also by J. O. 
Halliwcll. 

2. On the French Revolution and the revolu* 
tionary wat. 

When familiar with the outline from the 
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general histories, read the two first volumes 
of Scott’s Napoleon,” which shows the long 
train of causes; then, if the othe!^ volumes are 
'too long, read Napoleon’s Life, 2 vols., "Family 
Library.” Segur’s Eussian Campaign is as inter¬ 
esting as any novel. Proceed with the Lives of 
Burke, Sheridan, and Wilberforce; and the Life 
of Er&kinc, in the “ Lives of Eminent Lawyers,” 
in Lardner’s " Cyclopaedia.” The actions by sea 
are related in Southey’s " Life of Nelson,” and 
some in the Lives of Earl St. Vincent, Howe, and 
Collingwood; and the actions by land in Southey’s 
and Napier’s "Peninsular War,” the "Life of 
Sir T. Picton,” and " Despatches of Wellington.” 
You may add, of course, memoirs of any contem¬ 
porary public characters. Then " pick your way 
by help of the table of contents ” through Alison’s 
fam(>u3 History. His own Epitome, one small 
volume, is excellent as a brief History of this 
eventful period; but a sixpenny volume of the 
Eeligious Tract Society is the very best com¬ 
pendium of the “French Eevolution” I have 
ever seen. 

3. From the end of the War to the^ present time, 

Alison has commenced this part of History, 
an.J Miss Martineau has given us two interesting 
volumes, which may be highly recommended, as 
well as Maunder’s " Treasury of History ” in 
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which the events of more recent times are 
detailed at considerable length. The “ Annual 
Biography,” “ Annual Register,” and periodicals, 
are almost the only source of information. 

Penny Cyclopaedia,” and articles in Cha 

Library,” give very late news: other informa¬ 
tion must be sought in the latest memoirs of dis- 
tinguished characters. 

The practice of “ reading and skipping ” is so 
liable to abuse, that T must qualify it with a 
few observations. Read with a given object 

IN VIEW, AND SKIP NOT ALL THAT M DIEFI- 
CULT, BUT ALL THAT IS IliUELEVANT. Many 
books may be read like a newspaper, which we 
search for information on certain points, passing 
by every article unsuited to oiir peculiar taste 
and curiosity. Bacon says, “ Some books arc to 
be tasted, some few chewed and digested.” A 
book is like a guide, whom Ave leave when he 
has shown us what we Avant, not at all ashamed 
of not folloAving him to liis journey’s end. For 
instance, if you wished to read ten different 
accounts of the Reformation, after reading one 
attentively, you would see at a glance that a 
second contained whole pages of facts which you 
already knew, and which you would therefore skip, 
unless you wished to refresh your memory. In , 
taking up a third account you Avould find many, 
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not only of the facts, but of the arguments, the 
same; and by the time you had read a fourth or 
fifth, you would look rather to the table of con- 
l^ts than to the pages, and turn only to the 
parts in which you expected more particulars. 
Again, the Lives of Nelson, Howe, Earl St. Vin¬ 
cent, and others, I remarked, would give infor¬ 
mation about the British navy, feeading with 
this view, you would skip whole chapters about 
the wars in which these admirals were engaged, 
if you had read them elsewhere, or intended to 
read history at some other time. The detail of 
naval and military manoeuvres may be read by 
those of military taste. In corroboration of this 
advice, let me add the following quotations from 
Dr. Smyth’s Introductory Lecture— 

This (method of reading parts of books), it 
w'ill be said, is surely a superficial way of reading 
history. But we must either read books of 
history in this manner, or not read them at all. 
The more youthful the mind, the more ha¬ 
zardous the privilege thus allowed of reading 
pages at a glance, and chapters by the table of 
contents. But the mind, after some failures and 
some experience, will n^aterially improve in this 
gteat and necessary art—the art of reading much 
while reading little.”—To indulge in the practice 
merely to*evade difficulties and humour idleness^ 
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is like picking the plums out of your cake: you 
cloy the appetite, and what were otherwise a treat 
will prove tasteless and insipid. 

The above remarks on English History, being 
laid before one of the young friends for whd&i 
they were originally intended, drew forth two 
observations:—First, do not be afraid of making 
it too plain to your readers, that all your many 
lists of books form one long bill-of-fare to suit 
all ages, appetites, tastes, and constitutions. 
Make it plain that some dainties are for an 
acquired taste, some for the strong, cjthers for 
the ■Nveak, Explain clearly that there is more 
than a supply for one person—that, in short, 
any one person might be supposed to pass the 
greater part of his life before he would undergo 
all the changes of mind and body requisite to 
enjoy every variety of dainty you have set be¬ 
fore him. Secondly, write one short, easy, and 
amusing course, to teach a good outline of Eng¬ 
lish History to readers who, like myself, have 
little leisure and less industry, but are yet 
ashamed to be ignorant of what others know.” 

Then read the first sixty pages of the duode¬ 
cimo History” by the Society, which will tell 
as much as most persons know, to the end of 
Henry VII.’s reign. Head Goldsmith’s History 
of England from Henry VIII. to George II.,” 
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and the rest in Keightley’s History,’^ and the 
three-halfpenny sheet of Chambers’ Journal, 
which gives the history from the accession of 
George III. to the present time. In this outline 
you will find not more than you may accu¬ 
rately remember; and if your only ambition is 
to know as much £ls the average of your neigh¬ 
bours, be sure that a clear and unbroken outline, 
with every event assigned to its proper time, 
place, and persons, will give you a greater com¬ 
mand than if you possessed the confused and ill- 
assorted stores which form the largest floating 
capital.” However, in condescending to provide 
for wants so limited, I am led by the hope that 
you will eventually feel disposed to make such 
outline clearer and broader by additional know¬ 
ledge drawn from other sources. 

In the History of Modern Eurofe the 
principal points are the seven following: — 

1. The Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire. 

2. The Revival of Learning. 

O 

3. The Religious Wars in the Low Countries. 

4. The Thirty Years’ War. 

5. The French Revolution. 

6. The History of America and the West.* 

The History of British India, and our other 

Colonies. 

The student’s object will, of course, be to learn 
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an outline of all these divisions^ and to gain a 
thorough knowledge of one division at least. 

These seven divisions are not all that are 
worthy of attention, nor do I attempt to name 
all the authors who throw light upon them, but 
only to give such assistance, that the reader may 
select other portio:HS of history, and other authors 
for himself. And this obscrv ation applies to every 
subject on which 1 treat. 

First, On the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire^ the great authority is Gibbon, whom I 
have before characterised. jVIilman’s dition is 
the best for sound readers; for students of little 
leisure, there is a compendium in one volume. 
The History of the Decline and Fall is also 
given in the second volume of Lardner’s Cyclo¬ 
paedia.” The article in the Cyclopaedia Britan- 
nica is very comprehensive; but the best of the 
short accounts is in Tytier’s Universal History.” 

For an account of Mahomet, read his ^^Life” 
in the pam])hlets of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge; and read a little of Sales' 
Koran, wdth the introduction; and, above all, 
Carlyle’s account of Mahomet in his " Hero 
Worship.” White’s Bampton Lectures on the pre¬ 
cepts of Mahomet are quoted with respect by most 
writers. Another esteemed authority is Ockley’s 
History of the Saracens. Tytler (book ^i. ch. 1.) 
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writes briefly but comprehensively of Arabia 
and jMohammcdanism. For the establishment of 
Christianity in the Koman Empire^ read Tytler 
(book y. ch. 4.); read also ch. 5, 6> 7. on the 
last period of Homan History^ and to lcai*n the 
genius and charaeter of the Gothic nations. The 
Franks^ the Feudal system^ and his 

successors, the Normans, and the rise of the se¬ 
cular power of the Popes, are all points of history 
deserving attention, and most easily to be learned 
from Tytler (book vi. ch. 2, 3, and 4.). 

The Germans, their genius, laws, and customs, 
may profitably be read in the translation of 
Tacitus’s Germany.’’ Dr. Smyth, in his second 
Lecture, strongly recommends Butler on the 
German Constitution. This Lecture treats on 
the laws of the barbarians, and will serve as a 
useful guide to University students and men 
whose minds are disciplined and used to deep 
study. On all of these points, Gibbon may be 
consulted by means of thr index or summary. 

“Then you do not take it for granted we 
shall read all Gibbon ? ” will be the exclamation 
of some Umverslty student in the ardour of his 
first term.—Enter, n*y good friend, the first 
'jooksellcr’s shop, and ask him how often, in taking 
in exchange Gibbon and other voluminous au¬ 
thors, he has found the leaves cut or soiled 
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throughout. When you have passed from col¬ 
lege rooms to lodgings out,” and thence after 
the days when, from being one of many candi¬ 
dates (so called from white cravats and whiter 
faces), you gradually find the incubus removed, 
the last button of your waistcoat less tight, and 
Avhen you have ceased to fancy yourself Tityus, 
with something kennelling in your diaphragm 
and preying on your vitals—when, in short, the 
sight of your testamur'^ has made you your¬ 
self again, and has sent you into the country, 
with time to learn that college and colLge ways 
and notions are to the bachelor of arts what 
school »ecmcd to the undergraduate—from that 
time, the leisure hours of life will be found di¬ 
visible with a remainder” by very few sets of 
twelve octavos. So, beware of a plan too*exten- 
sive to execute. Did you ever see a pudding 
mixed? Well, the way is this — take first a little 
flour, and then a little water; stir it well, till 
quite smooth, then add a little more, fir&t of one, 
and then of the other, stirring and mixing, till 
quite free from lumps; but should you, in your 
haste, throw in a second handful of flour before 
the first is well mixed, all the stirring of all the 
cooks who ever delighted in perquisites^ will not 
prevent the said pudding from being lumpy and 
indigestible. So the food of the mind, like the 

K 
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food of the body, must have due time for each 
accession to blend, to amalgamate, and to digest. 

Secondly. The Era of the Revival of Learning. 
Supposing that millions of guineas long buried in 
some miser’s garden were suddenly dug up by 
country clowns, who little knew the value, some 
would be trampled under foot and lost; but if 
one hundredth part were restored to circulation 
and use, the result would be a sudden stimulus to 
all the buyers and sellers of the villages round. 
Such was the increase of spirit and activity which 
followed the sacking of Constantinople by the 
Turks; when, though 120,000 MSS. are said to 
have perished, yet many were carried away to 
other nations by scholars who knew more of their 
value than the degenerate Grcek^. This event 
happeaed in the middle of the 15th century; but 
Dante and Wickliffe, more than a century before, 
and then Petrarch and Boccaccio, who had ex¬ 
erted themselves to bring to light the great 
authors of antiquity—the former discovering the 
Epistles of Cicero, the latter bringing Homer 
from Greece to Tuscany—gave a promise of the 
general reviving of learning. A knowledge of 
this momentous era may be derived from the 
beg*pnin^ of Ilallam s " History of Literature,” 
and part of his History of the Middle Ages;” 
also from two chapters of Gibbon (the 53rd and 
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66th); from part of Roscoe’tt “ Leo X.” and 

Lorenzo de’ Medici; ” also from tht introduc¬ 
tion of Robertson’s Charles V.” Mosheim’s 
“ State of Learning in the 13 th and 14th Centu¬ 
ries^” is much recommended. Read also^ especi¬ 
ally, the Life of Petrarch; ” Vaughan’s “ Life 
of Wickliffe; ” Lives of Dante and Boccaccio, in 
Lardncr s Cyclopaedia.” Read Shepherd’s Life 
of Poggio,” who early in the 15 th century 
searched the monasteries for ancient SISS., and 
found Quintilian, and some of the s>Mcches of 
Cicero, besides Silius Itiilicus, and many of the 
later writers To these add some account of the 
ait of printing; and, for other sources of infor¬ 
mation, observe the authorities quoted by Hallam 
and others. 

Doubtless all these sources have been searched, 
and their stores reduced to a portable and readily 
accessible form by the Cyclopaedias and Biogra¬ 
phical Dictionaries; for, as literature accumu¬ 
lates, it would become unwieldy, were it not that 
a constant demand for the gold without the dross 
operates with general literature as with laws and 
statutes; that is to say, it stimulates a supply of 
treatises and abridgments, which, like legal di¬ 
gests, contain enough for general use, and point 
out the sources of deeper knowledge. 

Thirdly. The Era of the Reformation will 
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cause me to refer to some of the authorities con¬ 
nected with the Reformation in England. Milner 
and Moslicim treat this period in the general 
course of Church History, But the one hot)k 
allowed to supersede all others, Is the late tran^la- 
* tion of D’Aubigne’s work. It is written with 
much warmth and unction; its great merit is, 
that the chief personages are allowed to speak 
for themselves, arid speak to their hearts’ con¬ 
tent. This book contains about 1800 closely 
printed pages octavo. Intelligent readers, who 
have not time to read the whole, will find it 
easy to omit parts without losing the thread of the 
narrative. 

Robertson’s Charles V.,” Coxe’s " House of 

Austria,” and two chapters of Roscoe’s " Leo X.,” 

all bear on the same subject. The History of 

Printing and the Revival of Learning are of 

course closely connected with it. With all due 

¥ 

praise to Luther . nd his friends, we must not 
presume that the most prominent are always the 
most efficient instruments in the hands of Provi¬ 
dence. The men who like Petrarch and others, 
contribute to the expansion of the human mind, 
and thus lay the train and provide the fuel, may 

more, useful, though Ic&s glorious, agents than 
those who merely add the spark. The barbarism 
of the Turks in disengaging and setting free the 
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pent-up spirits of Constantinople, might not have 
done less service to the cause of Christ, than the 
never-failing faith and courage of those whom 
every true Christian to the end of time must 
admire. The truth is, God rolls along the still 
untiring stream of time; and u hether its j^urface 
is ruffled by a ripple or a whirl])ool—whether it 
bears on its wide bosom the curling leaf or rifted 
oak— whether the licentious poets of Italy or the 
faithful scholars of Germany are struggling in its 
dark and mighty waters, still it onward moves, 
for purposes transcending mortal knowledge. 
see in part and understand in part.” Those 
mighty efforts on which man prides himself, as if 
complete and valuable in themselves, are often 
but the minutest links in one great providential 
chain, reminding us of those clustered myriads of 
coral cells by which the little insects conspire 
unconsciously to raise a resistless barrier to the 
angry lashings of the Indian Ocean. 

The Essays of Sir James Stephen, reprinted 
from the Edinburgh Review,” are truly valuable, 
especially those on Ignatius Loyola and the Port- 
royalists. Taylor’s Loyola” also contains an 
excellent account of the Jesuits. Coxe’s Philip 
II.” and Grattan’s Netherlands ” give an in¬ 
teresting account of the religious wars in tlie 
Low Countries, than which there is no finer sub- 

K 3 
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ject for contemplatioli in any part of Modem 
History. 

Dr. Smyth^s Lectures on the Seformation will 
be found very useful, as filso Ranke’s History of 
the Reformation, which has been admirably trans¬ 
lated ipto English by Mrs. Austin. 

The Reformation is considered by Heeren the 
chief event which marks the commencement of 
Modern History; the other events which distin¬ 
guish it from the History of the Middle Ages 
are the discovery of America, and the consequent 
development oL the colonial system, the influence 
of the art of printing, and the improvement in 
the art of war by gunpowder. The era of the 
Reformation, therefore, will be a good point from 
which to begin a course of reading: this is the 
era at which Heeren commences his Modem 
History, a work I would strongly recommend 
to any collegian who desires a good course of 
modem reading to accompany the classical and 
mathematical studies of sixteen terms in the seclu¬ 
sion of college rooms. 

Fourthly. The Thirty Yeari War is well 
deserving the attention of all who have studied 
the Reformation, The detail of this portion of 
history is intricate; its principles and secret 
Ipdz^B of action give much scope for that re- 
.'flection which distinguiakeB the mere reading. 
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from the study, of history. The whole interval 
of about one hundred years, from the days of 
Luther to the Peace of Westphalia, must be con¬ 
sidered one continued struggle, open or concealed, 
between the Beformers and the Boman Csitho- 
ucs.” This is the language of Dr. Smyth, whose 
13th Lecture will afford considerable assistance. 

The most important part of this interval is the 
Thirty Years’ War; the other parts are filled 
chiefly with its eauscs and consequences. The 
best book for a commencement is the Life of 
Gustavus Adolphus, in the ‘^Ffinilv Library.’’ 
After this, read Coxe’s House of Austria,” and, 
lastly, Schiller’s “ Thirty Years’ War.” 

Fifthly. The French Revolution, Mir. Alison’s 
work is now almost uniyersally allowed to supply 
what has long been wanted — a general history of 
the state of Europe during these momentous 
times; and I am happy to advert again to his 
epitome in one volume. For, Mr. Alison’s work 
is very voluminous, and, like all long histories, it 
should be regarded as a general view and running 
commentary; the judicious reader will yet desire 
to examine the evidence of eye-witnesses, and to 
weigh and compare a variety of opinions. The 
true use of books is to give facts and arguments. 
After hearing evidence and counsel on both sides, 
every man who reads any purpose will be his 

K 4 
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own judge^ and decide for him<ielf. The man 
whose mind is stored only with the conclusions 
and judgments of others is like a man who collects 
a set of, rules and measures which Le has not the 
art to apply, and at best only can attain to trutk 
in the wrong place.” Therefore read parts of 
Miller’s ^‘George III.” from 1789, for an epitome; 
then either the whole of Scott’s Life of Napo¬ 
leon,” or the first and second volumes, for the 
causes of the revolution. This was written in 
one year of pain, grief, sorrow, and ruin.” It 
was sold for 1# ,000t, and, says Mr. Lockhart, 
^^none of the pamphleteers could detect any material 
errors.” The accounts of Carlyle, Mignet, Thiers, 
and Madame de Stael are much recommended. 
The Memoirs of Talleyrand, Fouche, La Fayette, 
the Prince of Canino, and every character of the 
times, are among the very best sources. The 
index of tlie Edinburgh ” and Quarterly” will 
also be a ready elue to the most able dis^erta- 
tioiis. Few books relating to the revolution are 
reviewed without serving aa a theme for an essay 
on the times. Sydney Smith, one of the origi¬ 
nators of the “Edinburgh,” says, the use of a 
review is to give a man who has only time to 
yead ten pages the substance of two or three 
octavos. Burkjj’s “Letters on the French Re¬ 
volution ” is a book whifih no English scholar 
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should fall to read. Mackintosh’s reply gives the 
other side of the question. The flow of Burke’s 
language is like that of a mountain torrent rusliing 
itnpetuously down over crags and rocks; that of 
^ Mackintosh resembles a stream smoothly gliding 
through ornamental grounds. Thomas Campbell 
said, that though the greater part were lost, any 
ten consecutive sentences would show the hand of 
a master as plainly as the genius of a sculptor is 
discerned in the mutilated marble of Theseus. 
If to these volumes is added the criticism on 
Alison’s History in the Edinbuj|^h B *view,” the 
reader will have a fair'knowledge of this momen¬ 
tous question. Add the French characters in 
Brougham’s ^‘Statesmen of George IIL” and 
Dr. Smyth’s second course of Lectures, which treat 
exclusively on the French Kevolution. If you 
read Carlyle’s French Revolution, read it last; 
because it supposes much previous knowledge. 
Carlyle’s writings are only to be recommended 
to advanced students. 

Two subjects only remjiin to be mentioned in 
connection with Modern Ilistoiy—India, and the 
Colonies and America. 

Of British India I have before spoken. 
Hall’s Travels contain a lively sketch of its his¬ 
tory. Gleig’s School Series anc^^the Cyclopedias 
give epitomes more oridess concise, but each suf- 
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ficient for general purposes. The history of 
British India in the Family Libraryand a 
volume of Martin’s Colonies/’ will also be a 
ready source of knowledge. Either of these 
works, as well as parts of Miller’s George TIL,” 
will factsy which, as they cannot be known 

too well, so they cannot be taught too simply. 
For the policy, principles, conclusions, and con¬ 
nection of effects with causes, read Mills’s or Mal¬ 
colm’s India,” or both. I say both^ because it 
is little trouble to read the second treatise when 
you hnmo the first—not when you have merely 
read the first. Inexperienced readers who cannot 
readily grapple with books of this kind, and 
really knaic them, should choose others. Musi¬ 
cians tell us to play easy pieces fii st; for it will 
take less time to learn one-and-twenty pieces of 
music if each is moie difficult than the next pre¬ 
ceding, than to learn only the one which is most 
difficult without the gradual discipline of the 
remaining twenty. 

Mr. Macaulay’s Clive,” and ^‘Warren Has¬ 
tings,” are two choice essays, and should be read 
in connection with Edmund Burke’s Speeches. 
These speeches were delivered when Buikc was 
nearly sixty years of age; his Essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful” was published when he 
was only twenty-eight; yet it has been observed 
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as very remarkable that Burke displayed far more 
poetical imagination in his speeches than in this 
essay, though 'written at an age and on a subject 
better suited to exercise imaginative powers. The 
name of Hastings reminds us of the enchanting 
power” which Pitt allowed to tiie eloquence of 
Sheridan on Hastings’ trial. But the oratory of 
Sheridan was like the iuufc«ic of Piiganini, which 
died with him. The oratory of Burke reminds 
us of many a musical genius who has left the 
world a written record of that harmony of soul, 
which he had neither the voice nor l>and to ex¬ 


press. Burke’s si)ecches, and indeed all his writ¬ 
ings, are what Thucydides would term tcnifia h 
asL Burke had the same kind of knowledge of 
what things were natural, what artificial, what 
things belonged to the individual, and what to 
the species in the body politic, as a skilful phy¬ 
sician possesses respecting the human frame. As 
anatomy and practice have taught the one, analysis 
and observation have taught the other. Burke is 
one of the chosen few who, like Thucydides on 
the jdague of Athens, and like Shakespeare on 
every subject, have shown that what is true to 
nature is true always. Writings of this class 


exactly exemplify the saying of the Wise man: 
—The thing that hath been^ it is that which 
shall hc^ and that which is done is that which 
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ihall be done^^ And if any man says, See 
this is neio^* let him look in the writings of such 
men as Burke, and he will find the case foreseen, 
the rule provided, and his wisdom forestalled, and 
that it hath been of old time which was before 2^.” 
Th^best of all Curkc’s speeches to read, as Mr. 
Prior, in his Biography,” observes, is that on 
the A root debts; yet Pitt and Grenville agreed, 
while it was being delivered, that it was making 
so little impression on the House, that they need 
not answer it. 

On the ancient state of India, read one volume 
by Robertson, with notes and illustrations refer¬ 
ring to other valuable writings. 

The Life of Clive will give much information 
on the events of the last century; while the Lives 
of Sir T. Munroe and Lord Wellesley will give 
later times. Ileber’s Journal is an elegant com¬ 
position ; but it is principally valuable to the tra¬ 
veller in Ilindostan. The same may be said of 
the Duke of Wellington’s Indian Despatches. 
Every man of the least curiosity must prize a 
record so suited to give the impress of the great 
mind of its author; still I w’^ould allow much 
weight to the words of my friend. Captain B-; 

‘ The proper persons to buy the Duke’s ^ De¬ 
spatches’ are cadets. You cannot make them a 
more appropriate present. Every man deserves 
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to be cashiered who pretends to serve in India, 
without reading every despatch, letter, and me¬ 
morandum,” Kcad the work of Sir Alexander 
Bumes, and also the work of the Hon. M. Elphin- 
stone, of which Sir R. Peel said, in the House of 
Commons, that it was a book of deep Icariiixl^ of 
the first authority, and the Ijitest information. 

■ 

On America, read Robertson’s history of the 
conquest and early settlements, a simple but most 
deeply interesting narrative; Prescott’s is the best 
account of Mexico. On the curiositich of Mexico, 
any catalogue will refer you to mfioy accounts, 
with prints showing memorials of the long-lost 
arts of that most remarkable people. Inquire also 
for similar works on Peru; and examine the curi¬ 
osities collected in the British Museum. I lately 
saw a Peruvian mummy in Dublin, at the College 
of Surgeons. Dr. Johnson said, that a man who 
travels must take out knowledge with Iiim, if he 
would bring knowledge home. Tliis is as true of 
visiting collections from foreign countries, or read¬ 
ing books which describe tlicm, as in visiting the 
countries themselves. While reading we should 
think of things to examine when we visit a mu- 
scum, and while visiting a museum we should 
think of new questions to be solved ^when we 
return to our reading. Catliii’s work, illustrated 
with numerous plates, on tlie Xorth American 
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Indians^ is well worth perusing; as also is the 
review of it in the “ Edinburgh.” Several similar 
books have lately been published, describing 
matters of the greatest curlosit}/ in North Ame¬ 
rica. Cooper’s Deerslayer,” Pathfinder,” and 
hisll:)vels generally may here be recommended. 
On Canada and Newfoundland^ read Martin’s 

Colonies ” or articles in the Cyclopajdias. On 
the United States, Basil Hall’s Travels” give 
much information about the working of the demo¬ 
cracy, and may be classed with tlie Journal of 
Mrs. Butler (once Fanny Kemble), the American 
Notes of Dickens, and the Sketch bv Mrs. Trol- 
lope: but beware of mistaking caricature for 
fact, or lending yourself to those writers on Ame¬ 
rican customs who arc bent rather on holding up 
their peculiarities to ridicule, than their better 
qualities to imitation. But, by far the bc&t and 
most instructive work that has been published in 
England on the United States, is Mackay’s 
“ Western World.” 

The preceding observations on Modern His¬ 
tory, I trust, will be found sufficient. Martin’s 

Colonies” will convey the latest information on 
Malta, Gibraltar, and the rest of our settlements; 
while the general history of the continental na¬ 
tions is given in the cyclopaedias as fully as most 
readers require. Concerning Franeo, the Life of 
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Bichelicu and others^ with histories of kings, or 
reigning families of most interest, may easily be 
selected, arranged, read, and digested, according 
to the |)rinciples already explained. 

The study of history and general literature is 
like the study of law: that man reads to most 
advantage who makes such a selection from the 
ponderous records of the past as’enables liim to 
bring most to bear at a given moment, to support 
an argument, or refute an adversary. Old jjcople 
arc apt to form most exalted notions of the lite¬ 
rary adxiaitagos of the rising gonerat*on. They 
think that difliculties diminish as books increase; 
whereas, in fiirnishing our minds, as our houses, 
more is expected in proportion to our facilities. 
The term well-informed, is . not less a word ^)f 
comparison than the term rich, A modern school¬ 
boy, says T. 13. Macaulay, knows more of geo¬ 
graphy, than Strabo. True: but he has not the 
merit of being equally in advance of the know¬ 
ledge of his cotcmporarics. However much the 
labours of the learned may slope the way, the 
temple of knowledge may ah\ a} s be represented 
on a hill enveloped in a mist: the ascent should 
be drawn most precipitous and cloudy at the 
bottom, with crowds of travellers, dull, heavy, 
discouraged, and bewil&ered; while, to^^ ard& the 
top, the slope sliould be gradual, the travellers 
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and far between, looking better both in 
health and spirits, and the miat clearing away, 
till the one happy man on the summit is in 
a flood of light, and cannot off* his hat to 
huz^ah for the sun in his eyes. Fancy would 
add sign-posts, with Beware of man-traps ”— 
Try no short cuts ”— The best road lies over 
the hill.” In the foreground, swarms of little 
children, of pantomimic proportions, might be 
selling penny guides to many an eager purchaser; 
while one or two sages might be standing aside, 
presenting a chosen few with lectures of a far 
less tempting appearance on -patient and method-- 
ical study. 


CHAP. 11. 

ON inn sriDY or roman nisTORi. 

Thu fir^^t <piestlon wliich would occur is—Upon 
what ancient authorities Is the History of Borne 
chiefly based ? The following: Li^ y, Dion^ sius of 
IloJicsu'nassus, Polybius, Diodoiiis Siculus. Ap- 
pian, Dion Cassius, Varro, Cicero, Sallust, Caesar, 
Velleius, Tacitus. Sucionius, Plutarch, and Cor¬ 
nelius Nepos; these are •the principal classical 
authorities. The Scriptores Hist. Augusta?, 
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Procopius, and others, arc comparatively little 
consulted, except by men of the research and 
enthusiasm of Gibbon. 

These authors I mention, because their names 
so often occur, that any yoiin^ person would do 
well to employ an hour in reading a short account 
of them from a Biographical Dictionary. I would 
aloo show how arduous is the task of becoming 
j>rof()undly learned in every part of Homan His¬ 
tory. De Thou wrote 138 books on the conti¬ 
nental broils during the List half of the 16th 
century; but, before he began, he kneb down and 
offered u]) a prai er, that ho might accurately and 
impartially execute a work to which, from that 
moment, he resohed to devote his life. Gibbon 
was twenty year^ composing the Decline and Fall 
of the Homan Empire. It would have taken 
many more }cars to add the hl'^tory^ of its rise and 
grandeur. To men of such genius we loii\ e the 
original {luthorities; without entering the mine 
Ollr^elve‘^, wc ivill be content ivith such ‘^pf'cimcns 
of the buried treasures as their researches brinir 

O 

to light. 

I must now address inibclf to two separate 
classes of readers; first, to young men preparing 
thenisoKes as candidates either for Sch(^larp*liii)s 
or classical honours at the universities; secondly^ 
to young ladies, and other general readers, who 

L 
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have only learning and leisure sufficient for a 
shorter course. 

To speak of the first class —youths at schooly 
or with piioate tutorsy if well diioetocl, may read 
much to advance them at college. The mode of 
reading hi'<tory which they must adopt is peculiar. 
They have not only to fill but to foim their 
minds, and to satisfy not only themsi.lveb but 
examiners. Othci-^ may be less careful ot facts, 
when they have g xthered principlco, and preserve 
the kernel without the husk; but candidates for 
honours must exhibit a knoxv ledge of principles, 
which they can only do b^ having facts available 
and ready at command. A college examination 
is conducted by wiitter quc&tious which serve as 
pegs on which to hang }Our knowledge: but 
should )ou confuse even the names of historical 
chaiactors, you will lose the chincc of di>.pla}ing 
your attainment'', although your mind is stored 
with the deepest leflections on the Roman policy 
or coubtitution. The first thing, theieforc, to 
conbider is, that you can nev er be said to know 
any nioie history than you can accurately wiito 
out, with time, pkice, and circumstance. Read, 
therefore, on the method befoie dcbciibcd, which 
I shall call the expansiv e principle. Begin with 
committing to memory an outline; then fill in 
no faster than you can make gotd vour ground. 
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Thus you will always be •ready to be examined 
to the extent of your reading, and will rear such 
an historical edifice as will admit of continual 
addition and enlargement. This advice is more 
simple than ob\ious. Many a University student 
has ])asscd his time collecting materials which 
were at no single moment, from first to last, in a 
stfite to be put together; and ttiat, even sup¬ 
posing that Iho disorder of his mental store-room 
did not render it impossilde to find or to identify 
the many separate pieces so laboriously collected. 
V/i^ely did Sir Egerton Erydges ad\is' our occa¬ 
sionally bringing out our own conceptions,” and 
computing not the pages read but the knowledge 
stored, and thus “ intellectually taking stock.” 
In 2 Maccabees, chap. ii. verse 23. are curious 
remarks on historical al)ridgmcnts. 

Your first book should be The Outline of the 
Roman History,” in (jlelg’s Scries. This little 
book is very ably executed by Professor Rrownc. 
It traces the Romans Jis they gradually spread 
from a corner of Italy over nearly all the known 
world, and gives the chief dates, characters, and 
events. When this outline is known thoroughly, 
it will serve as a memoria technica^ to connect 
and facilitate the recollection of more •minute 
detail. For, the difficulty in history is to re¬ 
member not the principles and general imprc'-sion. 
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but who 8aid thi^, and who did that, and when 
or where particular actions occurred; and, in an 
examination, you can only show that you know 
anything by giving a clear and accurate account. 
Horace Walpole said, was forced to quit 
Dow’s Hindostan, for the Indian namc& made so 
little impression on me that I was every minute 
reverting to thf former page to find about A\hom 
I was reading.” Let an outline, then, be im¬ 
pressed deeply on your memory, bO that you may 
have one Jioman picture ever lianging before 
your mind’s eye, to ser\c as a historical map of 
the country. One plan I found very useful was, 
to draw out the leading historical facts on a sheet 
of paper, di\idcd into Acrtical columns, each co¬ 
lumn comprising one century. Then by draA\ing 
across them four black horizontal lines, I cut all 
the ccntuiicb into cjiuirterb, and the sheet into 
departments. I found it easy to remember the 
contents of each de])artnicnt, or the position of 
each f.ict on my paper, and thus I had a clue to 
dates and a long series of events. When tliis 
outline is perfectly familiar to the “ mind’s eye,” 
proceed to fill it up according to your taste and 
inclination. The usual examinations for Scholar¬ 
ships require an exact knowledge of the commonly 
received accounts of historians rather than that 
critical research into particular portions which is 
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required of the candidates for Clashes. Tn read¬ 
ing for a Scholarship, you should prepare for 
writing historical essays, which will be read with 
reference to two points: first, your Accuracy; 
secondly, your Ilcfloctlon. For Accurac}’^, the 
oh'^ervations respecting the outline history ^^ill 
he sufficient. For l\(*flcction, vou must road a 
brief account of the whole, rather than a more 
copious coiu])ilatlon of part, of the Itoinan anuals. 
And for this rca^'nii; — to show Reflection, }Oii 
niu-^t draw comparisons bet\> ecu the e\ent3 of 
diflerent periods. Should }ou confine V'ur studies 
to one period onl\, this may chance not to l)e the 
sulgect of a single question, and then all }our 
industry will lo'-c its reward. 1 should therefore 
advise \oii to lake Keightley's “ Roman llistor},*’ 
or that by Schmitz. The chief points to remark 
are thc'^c: ~ 

1. The succc’-sivc chan<]CCs in the form of go- 
venunent, their cflects, and causes; 

2. The gradual rise of the plebeian ])ower; 

3. The conquests and accessions to the Roman 
dominions. 

Trace aRo each distinguished character through 
hl>. v\li(»le career, so that you may be pre])ared to 
write flic life of any party jiroposcd. 

During my early studies I bad a friend vvitl^ 
w horn I Used daily to discuss parts of history; 
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and in these peripatetic lectures, as we ii&cd to 
call them, the glorious exploits of the good, as 
well as the high crimes and misdemeanors of the 
bad, fonned the subject of very animated contro¬ 
versy. Vivid and lasting were tlie iini)rcs&ion& 
which these discussions produced; besides, incon- 
sistenci»'s were detected, and explanations souglit, 
whieli would not otherwise have occurred. liat 
you read by yourself you may doze over, and 
your mind may wander just where attention is 
most required; but you can hardly converge on a 
subject without reflection. Bishop Sanderson 
said, I learnt much iroin iny Master, more from 
my Equals, but most from my Pupils,” 

At college, it was agreed between tliree friends 
(myself and two others), that whenever we met we 
should endeavour to puzzle each other with a ques¬ 
tion on Herodotus. The continual exercise ol* 
recollection and attention to which this mere frolic 
gave rise, rendered us wonderfully accurate in 
that jiortion of ancient history. I would strongly 
recommend some such diversion to pupils in the 
upper form of a school. Imagine: Which way 
did Ilannibiil cross the Alps ? ” “ Yes, but you 
can’t tell the route of Napoleon.” I can, and 
next week I give notice I shall puzzle you with the 
retreat of the Ten Thousand.” In one half-year 

t • 

Keightlcy might be learned from beginning to 
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end. Schmitz will then be easy reading. Some 
([uestions have been published, which arc useful 
to try your knowledge, j)ro\ ided only you read 
at least twenty l)ages, and never look at the 
questions till you have thus prepared a jjortioii 
fur belf-examination: for, to read with questions 
befbn* you is a mo>t ])eriiieious practice; all 
original rr*flection is su])erseded, and every- 
thiiig but the mere suhje(*t of the <pict'tion‘> 
e^^•ap(^s notiee. AVhen ])eH‘ect in Keightloy, take 
SmithV J)ietionar) of (ireek and I!'>uian An- 
ti(iulties,” and read attentively about CoU'^uls, 
Tribunes, Interregiuiin, Plclxaauf', ClientL^np, 
and e\ery term of ofliee or dignity in Koinan 
History, and n'lneniher ]\Ir. llielfs dictionary 
with 21)00 wo(»dcuts of anci(*nt arts and customs! 
The five numbers of tlie Jbaiian History, by tlit' 
Useful Xnowl(‘dg<' Society, arc highly useful 
ti» scholars, especially the chapter on the Credi¬ 
bility of Homan History. The article in the 
Enc} clopicdia Metropolitana/’ oji the same 
subject, is very good, as «also arc some remarks 
which you may find by the index in Hooke's 
“ Homan Ilkstoiy.’* Certain lives in ]’lutan‘h 
may be read in eoiincxion with Homan History. 
The artieh's on Livy, Home, and the names of 
offices and magi'-trates in Anthon’s L*enijiriere, 
are aUo good. This will he enough to say to 
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candidates for Scholarships. Wlien perfect so 
far, they may take a hint from the few remarks I 
have to offer to— 


Candidatesfor Classes, — The>o students I must 
ref(‘r to what I have said in my Studeut’s Guide 
to Oxford Honours; ” at the same time that I add, 
that the early ])art of Itomaii IILstory, which is 
allowcMl to be tlie most difficult, has now been 
treated by Dr. Arnold. Malden’s History of 
Koine” is also used by candidates for honours. 
AYJiat is reipiired at Oxford, for the final exa¬ 
minations, a thorough knowledge* of portions of 
Koinaii History, from the original aiithoritI(‘s, 
rather than a mere outline of the Avhole. Indeed, 


a Avritcr in the Quarterly Keview” assorts that 
there probably are not three men in the Avhole 
Uni\ersity who knoAV any more of the lat(»r 
periods of Koinan Ili'^tory than can be derlve<l 
from English compilations. The ()xford examina¬ 
tions in Koman History, even for the highest 
lumours, arc cliietiy confined to the fir&t and 
second decade of Li^^y, with* (as indispensable) 
Niebuhr’s History, about two books of Polybius, 
to complete the history of the Punic war, and 
half of Tacitus. To illustrate these books, it is 


usual to read portions of the Koman History and 

_ I 

Biography in the Encyclo[)aHlia jMetropoUtana.” 
Lord Eldon, in his advice to his graud.''Oii at 
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Oxford, said, After long and great cx}»erieiice, 
I never knew a young man wlio had indulged 
too much in amusements at Oxford 1o the iiegloet 
of ^ery diligent study, who e^er afterwards in 
life graced liis friends, family or country: and 
I ne\er knew one ^^ho sii^nallv devoted his time 
at (Oxford to study wdio did not in aftertime 
l)ecome an ornament to his family and country.” 
Tlic'refore tjaural natlers and ladies I advi'^c to 
l)egin Avitli the “Outline History” before men- 
lioned, and to learn it thoroughly; then to read 
parK of Ktiiihtley or Schmitz on the I'nnic wars, 
oi* any otlu'r e^emts wliicli eurio-^ity suggests. Jte- 
gard the outline as a map of the Homan empire, 
’which yon mu'«t daiW consult to show you exa(*tly 
w'licreahouts you are. Men of a\ ell-formed minds 
will readily ohseiwc all the ehanges in the con¬ 
stitution; young ladies, and others, in Avhc'in 
g(nnn*al eui’iosity and iinagljiation ])redoininat(*, 
can amuse themselves with the “ most di'-astrons 
chance'',” and the many tragical JJO^itions, in 
which Ivomnn story abouiuls. Those v\ho fre¬ 
quent theatres should see the Homan pla}«, 
Coriolanus, Julius Cie^ar, and others. Much 
talent and industry is employed in the ])rlncij)al 
theatres, in providing scenery, drccsGs and deco¬ 
rations, critically correct and true to the time and 
place ill which each plot is laid. Certain sets of 
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Homan engravings will answer the same purpo&e. 
Our ap])reeiation of Roman Ili&toiy greatly de¬ 
pends on terms and doscri[)tion'j bringing before 
the mind’s eye bccncs and cubtUi as tlioy really 
existed. SwalloAv^-tailcd coats, Ih cry L-cnanth, a 
regiment of champagne bottles, fan-bearing young 
ladies, and ice-presenting young gentlemen, mn''t 
not rise in our imagination when A\e read of a 
Roman supper; neither must e\ery sho^^cr of rain 
in Rome be associated with umbrellas, IMackin- 
toshcs, and cab-stcinds. To })re\ent these* modern 
from marring an(‘ient views, the accounts of Pom¬ 
peii, Ilereulaneum, and the late discoveries in 
Etruria, will much contribute; as aKo “ The last 
Days of Pompeii,’* by Rulwor; “ The Fawn ot* 
Sert('riu&‘‘ Pericles,"’ a Talc of Athens: Clia- 


riclcs,” an illustration of the jmvatc life of ancient 
Greeks; ‘‘Galliis,” the fcanie of ancient Rome. 


Macaulay's Layb,” a work in which the printer, 
binder, and cngraAcr ha\e con«5])ired to aid the 
effect of the poetry, will fill the dullest with the 
spirit of ancient Rome. The bold engravings of 
Piranesi make bO deep an imprc.sbion on the 
imagination, that the buildings of the mighty city 
will c\er after be present to our imagination. A 
small edition of Adam’s Roman Anliquitieb,*’ 
and Smith’s " Dictionary of Grecian and Roman 
Antiquities,” contain many engravings; but, for 
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tlie pencil, all such works yield to Riidi s dic¬ 
tionary. With these works on Konian Anti- 
quiticfc', readers of the most ordinary curiosity 
will ^iid their attention ri\eted to a variety of 
articles, describing how that iniglity people ate 
and dr.ink, and bathed, iind slejit; to say nothing 
of how they debated, Avent to law, and fought; 
and the daily routine of their pri\ate life. 

Tlic.-'O works will make a pleasing Aaricty 
Avhile reading Keightb'y^ or S(*hmitz’s Ilivstoiy. 
Similar ejitertaimnciit may be profitably derivial 


from Fo'!>brokeV “ 


Treatise on the Art*-, jMjuiners, 


^Manufacture"', &c., 


c»f the (i reeks and KOiiian''/’ 


I can al>o r(*commend “ A l^i^tory of Rome, 
from the carlit^v^t Times to the Founding of L’oii- 
slantiiKqde,” drawn chiefly from Scldosser's his¬ 
tory, two snudl volumes of Lardner’s C}clopajdia. 
jMr. Merivalcb History of the Pjinpire is aFo 
much commended; and his “ Fall of the Homan 


ll(*[)ubliosup])lies a gaj) which has been long 
acknowledg(»d to exist in school literature. 

So far I have only recommended one Roman 
Outline, price 9d., and one History, price 12.9.: 
and these, as 1 said of the histories of England, 
are mere skeletons; Avhen you have a competent 
knowledge of them, and have perused the Avorks 
on Manners and Customs, proceed at once to the 
original authorities; — to the Punic Avars in 
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Livy’iS pictured page,” whlcli Clarendon took as 
his model; the Catiline Conspiracy, which Johnson 
allowed to contain historic portraiture, because 
Sallust knew the characters; Tailtus, the pliilo- 
soj)hic annalist, who gives facts and 2 jrlncl^>les, the 
secret springs and the great movenieiits, in the 
same sentence; Plutarch, first tlic lecturer, and 
afterwards the ])r(K'onsiil, of '^Ih’ajan, who studied 
at Athens, and travelled through Greece and 
Egypt, tlic fiivoiirite author of Lord Chatham 
and 2fa])ole()n, each of Avhom Avouhl almost have 
said of Plutarch, Avith Theodore Jleza, what, in 
substance, a writer in the Quarterly ” said of 
Boswell, “ that if avc Avere obliged to throw all 
the books in llie Avorld into the sea, this sliould 
be rcscrA cd till the last.*’ Think of each time- 
honoured genius : hoAV gladly Avould Ave iin ite 
him to Avinc and Avalnuts, and try to draAV him 
out; and shall avc not read his AAmrks Avhen elegant 
translations arc in almost CA^cry library? IlaAC 
AVC not the curiosity even of the daughter of a 
country post-master, Avho eagendy claims the per- 
(piisite of a ])eep at the letters of the great? 
We are not obliged to read one of these AA'orks 
through, but let ns cease to regard them as sealed 
books. AVe may take a translation of Cicero’^ 
“Letters,” and see Avliat ho had to say to his 
wife and family, and what to the public, of those 
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most eventful days. If we retain a knowledge 
of the general history, these authors will serve 
to fill up the outline, and every new idea will 
find its j)lacc, and tend both to pleasure and to 
profit. 

Dunlop’s History of Konian Literature,” in 
3 vols., and SehlegeVs Lcetures on Aneieiit 
and Model’ll Literature,” 1 vol., are standard 
works, deemed almost indispensable for tho^^'C 
emulous of el:is>ieal honours. Sueh works, bow- 
over, can gi\e only the mere terms iiul sounds 
of knowledge to that large' majorit'. of readers 
who arc unaecpiainted with (ireek and Koinaii 
writers. 

A few hours devoted to the article on Koine, 
in “ The Penny C’yelopa;dia,” will be enough to 
give a fair insight into the constitution as de- 
veloped by Niebuhr. 

Of Cicero and Ills times, which are topics ccpial 
in inter(‘>t to any part of Koinaii History, jMiddle- 
ton’ft “ Life of Cicero ” is the great authority. A 
veiy good short account, by Mr. Hollings, is pub¬ 
lished in the Family Library. The Cyelopaidias 
also contain e()mj)cndie)us articles. Macaulay's 

Survey of the Greek, Koman, and ^loderii 
Historians,” published in the “Edinburgh Kc- 
view,” is \cry useful. The “ Tour to the Sejml- 
chres of Etruria in 1839,” by !Mrs. Hamilton 
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Gray, will be entertaining and instructive to 
most readers—to the clas.'^i('al scdiolar especially. 

OfNiebulir’s history, I have only to say that it 
is highly valuable to good classical scholars, but 
unintelligible to most English readers. They 
may read a review of his work, both in the Qiiai - 
terly and Edinburgh Ile\ iews.” 

Eustace’s ‘‘CLas^cal Tour” will profitably 
relieve and vary the study of Homan History, 
liiit, never be the slave of books: the paU 
student reaps little profit for his ])ains. When 
fiitigue begins, improvement ends: to say nothing 
of exhausting our capital ” of strength. The 
best scholars at Oxford are often the best 
cricketers — The (bucket Field” (reviewed as 
the Isaac Walton” of another sport) we are 
proud to ‘say is now the standard work on our 
National Game. So play Cricket, Fi.'sh, Shoot, 
have some diversion — not a mere milestone- 
measured Avalk. The Jesuits insisted on the mind 
of each student being unbent after two bom's' 
study; holding, with Seneca, that continued 
labour deadens the soul.” Socrates found di^ er- 
sion with children; Cato, with a social glass; 
Tycho Brahe, in makiug instruments of science; 
Descartes, in gardening; Granville Sharp, in 
boating; Samuel Clarke, in gymnastics; Sir 
Henry Wotton, Paley, and Sir II. Davy, in 
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an<iling. Mf'ns sana in corpore sano ! How many 
forget the latter pait, and, like Sir'VV. Follctt, 
ruin the lamj) that hold& the light! When the 
head attempts a tyrannous despotism over the 
body, the stunted limbs and exhausted members 
soon refuse the supplies ” of healthful energy, 
and bring down the usurper fi‘oin his throne, A 
fall or a fit of sickness, saj s Pascal, may bank¬ 
rupt tlie ablest under•^talHling. Addison regrets 
that Pa'jcal spoke feelingly, and o1)serveH “ J'ascal 
contracted an ill habit of bod), and th history of 
Ids life is one (Continued account of hi "-oul strug¬ 
gling under iiuiiuiic7*ablc pains and di^tcnlpers,” 


CHAP, III. 

ON llli: STLDTT OF (UIECJAN IIISIORY. 

Trii: " Outline History of Greece,” in Glcig’s 
Sene'S, is the first book for the candidate for Scho- 
larsldps, by wliieh I mean all young men who 
are do'-irous of improving their last year at school, 
or und(T a private tutor. Thirlwall’s Epitome 
of his larger History in one volume, will be the 
second book. The whole of the Outline Ilis-. 
tory” should be learned almost by heart, as I 
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said before of English and Koman History. In 
Keighticy you may be contented to read only as 
far as the death of Alexander the Great: the re¬ 
mainder you may leave till alinurjt every other 
part of Ancient History is exhausted. Nine out 
of ten of ordinary advisers would tell you it A\as 
indispensable that you should read tlie liolc of 
the Grecian Hi&tory, by Mitford or Thiilwall 
(8 volumes each), and the \alliable work by Mr. 
Grotc. The time for reading jNIitford, in niy 
opinion, is gone by: the be^t part is the Life 
and Times of Alexander; and this I had rather 
read in the liiograpliy by Williams, in the “ Fa¬ 
mily Library.” Thirl wall’s History, as also ({rote’s, 
are masterly performam'es; but the question is 
not what is creditable to the writer, but Avliat is 
profitable to the reader. Wlicn your mind is 
prepared to realise, and make your own, any parts 
of Grote’s history, then read those jiarts, but 
those parts only. You will ask to \vhat i)ro- 
paration I allude; I mean that Grote classifies 
facts, extracts principles, and makes comments. 
The preparation requisite to profit by his writings 
is therefore threefold: first, to be familiar with 
the facts which he quotes; that is, to take at a 
glance any sentence from Herodotus, Thucydidc'-, 
,or others, and feel a curiosity to know wdiether 
he has anything more to say of it than you 
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.ilrcM<ly Ivijow : and il* you haNC never been the 
‘sentence heforo, an> n marks upon it nuibt be a 
bunion tn >(>uv memory, without assj^tinj^ jour 
innleiMandlng. The sivoiul preparation is to be 
iis(‘d to (omjiare some, at least, oi' tlie sontoncob 
whicli (iiole cla^sifios ; for tlien, and then only, 
will \ on !)(' im])ro\ed b)- that inerea*>cd cjniekness 
oF obsciw atienu and that read} eomprehiaision of 
all lli( l)('ariTU»s ol* lael", whieii a ecKid hibtory 
shonld ‘-(i\e to ])romot(‘. TJie hirtoria’i, Jiki* llio 
jinl^e, sjiould bum u]), arran<»c, and w^a\c into 
OIK' plain stor\, all that falls (nun on.jieteiit 
witiK^s(^; Avhile the reader, like a jmyman, 
shonld di eiile, not b\ the leanipo of the jndne, 
blit by (111 bearing of the i'\id('nee. It follows, 
llien, that besides bein<> first eoiner-ant withfaets, 
and, s(n*ondly, ha\in<^ xicwved facts in eonneetion, 
the thiid ipialifii ation 1*^ a ('oinpetenoe to form an 
indepehdimt ju lament uiion them. Few iiersoii'', 

I admit, miji'y this threefold (tualilicatiuu f(*r the 
v\h()ie ol any lii-tory ; still a mature inijid can 
\\eii;h .aid decide on one pa^o, iindei bland enonjih 
to a''scnt to a second ])a,LO', and biispciid jn(l^mcnl 
on a tlilrd. But 1 am at present aildrossino 
youths who'O minds are not matured, and who 
•ire ref[nlred, by the nnhersily s^v,tcm, 'to read 
liistor\ rather to form than to fill the mind, and 
I'atlier lor discipline than information. But on 


M 
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this to])i(* r must refer to my Student’s Guitlc," 
which, I hfive the satisfaction of knowinir, one ol 
the most experienced examiners lias hmo hcen re- 
eoinmending for tlic guklaiice of lil ’ pu])ih. And 
for all information on (he manners (he-lecture- 
room, and the btiidics of the IJniver-itie'-, T need 
nothcrupleio say thal the head master ol* oa(‘ ol 
our most distinguislied k*IiooK rec oinmendcd tin* 
‘^Collegian’s (iiiidc,’’ or “ Ivccolh'ctlons of C’ol- 
Icge Days” the very l»ook to pre])ar(‘ the minds 
of youths leaving s'diool for college. 

Kcightley has alao written a small KlemeTitary 
History of Greece. Before either of these pub¬ 
lications, (here apjvaiTd a History of (Jreeeo, by 
the Useful Knowlediio KSoeiet), which uas fii\st 
submitt(‘d to the revision ol* Dr. Arnold. This 
contains about .300 (loid)](*-eolinnned jrc’cs; (lie 
first loO of nhieh eomjaase all events t» tbe. 
death of Alexander. ThirlwallV E])itom(‘ is a 
very good book: hrt (iree'^e to the end ol tin* 
Ik lo]K)nnosian AVar,” in the Ency clopaalia Metro- 
politana, by Sir T. N, Tallonrd and others, slio^;^ 
the valuable results of combined talent. 

The studcnl who has followed my advice 
far, may read the liv s of Pericles, Aiolis, and the 
other GjTcian charaetcis in Plulareh. Abov(‘ all, 
he bhould leain most accurately ever} cvioit in 
ch.i 2 itcr& IH 117 *)f the first l>oi)k of Tluicydidv 
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uliicli troat of the intervfil between the PcTsiaii 
and Peloponne^an w:ir^: here, part of (Jrote''< 
(irecce will be tlic be^'t eoniiiieiitaiy. Li‘t tlie 
“^tiKhMit read llfn j)orti()n till he eaii liMe(‘ <*verv 
-tep ill the nt>e of the Alheiiiaii ?U]»remaey. 

1 lia\(‘ now ^i\(‘n as Ioiil;; a (‘oiiim* oi* (iiveian 
ill''l.>r^ . 1 '^ any >onlh ( in \w e\])eeieti to know 
])erfeetlv, liefore h(‘ eiitei the ^^li^ er'-Ity : I woiil ! 
add more, but 1 have nol forgot it u myowiiet/l- 
1 ge da\ and all the iii-tnietive r\‘ti*t)']) '*( Ihave 
t^i'ten eiijoved in e )ai])iniij; note^ witli old irieru*^, 
Verv great tlo^i'.i , ami t omo. rati\td\ ^ '\ ‘.'iid 
at lucvtanent", entei ini ) llie (•ojile‘"^i of tntTV 
->tndini. Vomig per^oji- aie always -'Uigiiine; 
uni wluii th(‘y one.* are betrajed iiitti lorming 
too large* a plan, tlie ivotk is a\ anted long before 
tlie twt) entls meet. Booi\s r(*(|nire time for 
I .nling, time* l’oi‘ ivdeetlng, and tioit* to digc'-f : 
that i", tt) Ideiid with our ^\stem, tt> heetiim* ])arl 
of our mental implemem>, and to hej*\(‘ as a eoni- 
iiion mea-'Uiv and i*very-da} btantlaid of ihonubt. 

It i-^ yyortli ivm(*iuboi*lng, that a man never 
leani'. the U'^e of instrument , wlietber mental or 
pliN^leal, ^o readily (»r thoroughl} a^ when he 
ha^ f(‘\v of tlioin. The rude implement ^ of the 
Indian ha\o Mirpa^'-ed the inaehiiicry ctf Alan- 
‘die.ster. “ John llunter\s head,*’ paid Ahernetlu' 
wub like a beehiv e; not that lie meant to say 
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it was all in a buz, but that it had a separate cell 
for every store. The modern Attic bees arc in a 
hurry to gather the honey before they have pre¬ 
pared the combs. My advice is, lo read, on each 
subject, one outline, again and again, till \ou have 
once formed the celb: you may then sip of every 
flower in the wide field of literature — fill without 
confusion, and preserve without loss. 

To candidates for university honours I ha\e 
little more to say on Grecian History. I must 
again r(*fcr to some general remarks in The 
Student’s Guide.” Sihee 1836, the yeai- in which 
that work was written, we have been favoured 
with the works of Keightley, Thirl wall, Giole 
and AVordsworth. ()f the ^ aluc of the three last, if 
read judiciously and in a spirit of incpiiry, we can 
hardly say too much. The general error of Oxford 
classmen is, confining themselves too much to the 
books they propose for examination. The mind 
requires not only relief but variety, which AVords- 
worth’s Greece,” a book of entertainment and 
of lively interest, is we*l calculated to afford. 
Eustace’s Classical Tour” is of similar value to 
the readers of Roman literature. I would also 
suggest tranda|ions of Arrian, Pausanias, Xeno- 
p|ion (especially bis smaller treatises), and almost 
every original authority which comes to hand, 
far from intending to overtask your mind, I 
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advise you to read more or less, to select tlie 
amusing, or to toil through the intricate, accord¬ 
ing to the j)rinci 2 )le I have already vindicated of 
being guided by taste and inclination. Whil<j the 
subjects of your regular classical studies form the 
cells, translation will furnish stores to fill them. 
The liistory of Grreek literature (Encyc. Met.), 
price 7s. Gd.y by the Bisho]) of London and others, 
is truly valual)lc. 

Many classical scholars will be ashamed to ac¬ 
knowledge that thty have any occ.i4on to road 
translations. But, when critical km wlodge of the 
text,, and an accurate recollection of the matter 
of sixteen or more Latin and tSrook books are 
required, very little time can remain I'or reading 
the many works required to illustrate them. 
"Fhese, therefore, I 2 )roi)ose to read by the medium 
of translations. Surely it is as worthy of a scholar 
to rctid a translation of Xenophon, as any English 
History which gives the narrative of Xeno 2 )hon, 
not only translated but condensed. Many talk of 
reading Greek like English; but there are very 
few men who can read other languages, least of all 
Greek and Latin, with as little effort as their own. 
Bring any silly jirctender to the proof; lay before 
him the first column of,the Times, and •the first 
page of the Oratores Attici, and challenge him to 
a trial. The truth is, there is a kind of short-hand 
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reading, by which we catch the sense of a sentence, 
without seeing more than one word In a line. And 
will any one pretend that he can skim over Plu¬ 
tarch’s Greek, as readily as LaUj^'liornc’s transla¬ 
tion? Sound scholars'may mark passages in transla¬ 
tions to j’ead in the originfil; and these translations 
of contemporary autliors form a better commentary 
than any English es'-ays I can recommend. 

English translations arc chiefly useful to the 
classical student in two wa) s. We will leave en¬ 
tirely out of the question how readily trau'^lations 
explain difficult pa'^sages of those authors which 
are read in the original; we will not argue how 
much translations may conti’ibiite to elegance, and 
how much they often do contribute to idleness, 
sapping the foundations of all sound scholar¬ 
ship ; but, the first use of traii'-lations to classical 
students, is to enable them more thoroughly to 
appreciate tho'-e historical compilations to which 
they are obliged to trust for a large part of ancient 
History. Let every student of Grecian History 
keep a well-read, marked and quoted” copy of 
Thirlwall’s Epitome; let this form his outline, or, 
as Abcrnethy would say, " his series of colls; ” 
and during his leisure hours let him amuse himself 
with maijiing on the margin any part of Plu¬ 
tarch, Pausanias, or other writers, whom he iden¬ 
tifies as Thirlwall’s authorities. With a little 
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reflection he may sec that Thirl wall has said too 
much on one point, too little on another, and has 
not chosen the best illustration or argument in 
support of a third. This exercise of judgment is 
very improving: it is more improving to think, 
thougli we sometimes think erroneously, than to 
follow blindly, like a traveller who observes only 
what his guide points out. The student should 
gradually extend these marginal notes and refer¬ 
ences; for tliey will agreeably mark his progress. 
How many a classical anecdote jiatses traceless 
through tlic mind, because we want a cell for it— 
because we ha\c no oucli common-place book in 
which to set it down I The value of facts, as of 
figure's, is determined by the series in which they 
stand: and nothing is more likely to render us 
alive to Uieir value than the constant comparison 
which translations will suggest, between some 
se(‘mingly unimportant observation of Plutarch 
and the a alue wliich the same observation assumes 
in the hands of Thirlwall, by elucidating the 
social or political institutions. 

The first time wc read Herodotus it seems like 
a collection of stories; at the second reading we 
begin to trace the connection ; till, gradually, the 
mist clears away, the scene becomes distinct, and 
large sections of the ancient world open to our 
view. Another suggestion for expanding the 
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mind, and teaching “ How to obsciwe” (the title 
of a clever volume by Miss Martineau), is, to read 
Herodotus through once, without assistance, and 
a second time in connection wllh Heeren’s " Re¬ 
searches into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade 
of the principal Nations of Antiquity.” Ileeren, 
like those who travel into oomj)aratively unknown 
countries, is rather ajit to be led too far, by an 
endeavour to bring to light curiosities commen¬ 
surate with his toil, and is accused of drawing 
conclusions rather more extensive than his pre¬ 
mises ; but this is only saying, that in reading 
Hcercn, like every author, you should hear his 
opinions, but still judge for yourself. 

Again, translations open to us the only true 
source of the manners, customs, and general spirit 
of past ages. Niebuhr has revealed great jiart of 
tlic Roman constitution; but, as to the habits of 
life, topics of conversation, and subjects of thought 
which filled up the twenty-four hours of every 
day at Rome or at Athens, there is still a wide 
field for discovery. The books on Antiquities, by 
Smith, Rich, Adams, and Potter, convey mere 
fragments, and are no more to be compared to the 
perusal of the original authors, than the scraps of 
information from a tourist’s guide-book are to be 
* compared to the weU-digested knowledge of an 
observing traveller. For this knowledge of an- 
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tiquity/’ said Niebuhr, the materialtf He widely 
scattered; every scholar must collect and arrange 
as many as he has the industry or the ingenuity to 
discover; and in ])utting them together (like the 
pieces of some ancient pavement, to folan one 
consistent pattern, delineating ancient life) the 
mind receives a most invaluable exercise.”—Sup¬ 
posing you wished to know tlie vspirit of the last 
century and the general state of society; history 
would tell you pcr]i{i 2 )s that a taste for literature, 
or sense of religion, were less genei il than at the 
j)resent time. By such vague and negathe testi¬ 
mony, diluted in a flood of words, with the mere 
names of ‘‘men eminent for i)iety or learning,” 
do historians (alwayws oxcc 2 >tiiig Mr. Macaulay) 
convey impressions which tliey have derived from 
memoirs and private letters written by the most 
distinguished cliara<;ters of their respective times. 
Consider, for instance, the letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu; think not only of their ge¬ 
neral tone and s 2 )irit, not only of the social influ¬ 
ences and sjdierc of action which those letters 
betray; but think of the state of society, when a 
lady of rank coidd comiilain in a letter to a friend, 
that so deiilorably ignorant, so devoid of all but 
folly and vanity, were the minds of t^je young 
ladies of fashion, that they were more open to 
sophistry, and more commonly turned atheists, 
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than even the professed rakes of the other sex; 

and, instead of that modesty which should leach 

respect for married persons, they really laughed 

at them, as having ])rudishly festered themselves 

by an oblig«ation with which the woi‘ld lujd become 

wise enough to dispense. liCjually great is the dif- 
■ 

ference between the vivid and trutlifiil iinprcsr^ions 
produced by translations of Xenophon or Cicero, 
and the vague remarks and impotent cjonclu- 
sions” of modern writers. In short, if you would 
rather listen to ‘^tlioucrlits that brcatlie,” in “words 
that burn,’’ from a traveller telling his own story, 
than to a spiritless vcivion second-hand; if you 
would be better satisfied with hearing truth di’awii 
by instabnents, and with all the reluctance of the 
seven teeth of King John’s Jew, from a lying 
witness by a sharp counsel, than with reading a 
report of the same trial in ten lines; if you would 
enjoy all the strife of tongues, aud time-beguiling 
interest of a debate* in the House more than the 
summary in a countly paper a week after; then 
must you also prefer pi king your way tlirougli 
translations of the classics, and culling the choicest 
sweets and flowers, according to your own taste 
and appetite, to any essays on manners and cus- 
toma, and any of those meagre descriptions to 
, which we may well apply the words of Byroni 

“ ’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more.” 
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“ I consider/’ says Jcremy Taylor, that the 
wisest persons, and those who know how to value 
and cntei’tain the more noble faculties of their soul 
and their ])i*eeious hours, take pleasure in reading 
the productions of tho^e old wise sj)irits w'ho pre¬ 
served natural reason and religion in the midst of 
heathen darkness, such as Iltancr, Euripides, Or¬ 
pheus, Pindar, and Anacreon, ^iJschylus, and 
Menandei’, and all the Greek poets; Plutarch, and 
Polyl)ius, Xenophon, and all those other excellent 
persons of both faculties whose clioiccst dictates 
arc collected l)y Stobicns ; Plato ai vl his scholars, 
Aristotle, and after him Porphyry, and all his 
other disciples, Pythagoras, and especially ITiero- 
clcs and all tin* old Academics and Stoics within 
the Komaii school.” 

Consider, in the (dassical records of the wisdom 
of antiquity, the faint glimmerings of life and im¬ 
mortality, which it remained for the Gospel fully 
to bring to light; conskk'r the evident yearning of 
the souls of men for knowledge; consider the 
history of unassisted reason, which describes, in 
the feelings of every heart, such discord as plainly 
showed the need of a licvelation to teach the uses 
and relations of the several parts of the compli¬ 
cated machinery of man. Keep these, points in 
view during classical studies. Eead in Thucy¬ 
dides how Nicias, amidst all the dangers of the 
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Sicilian campaign, tells his soldiers " his hope and 
comfort is to reflect that he had always dealt ho¬ 
nestly with his neighbour, and been mindful of his 
God,”— how Euripides says tha*- the man who 
has his God for his friend, has the fairest hope of 
prosperity; ” and Pliny, that it is God-like in 
man to show charity to man, and this is the road 
to eternal life.” Bead more of the bamc kind in 
Plato’s Phapdon, dc'^cribin^ the last hours of So- 

^ O 

crates, and also in Xenoj^hon’s M(niioirs. In the 
Greek tragedians. Humility is so inculcated as to 
show that the minds of the Athenians were fully 
possessed by the feeling that the man who did not 
ascribe his prosperity to the hand of Providence, 
but showed a proud and unclui&tenod sjiirit, was 
in danger of severe visitations; while, under the 
all-pre\ailing fear of Ate, we may discern that the 
Athenians were Ic-'S incredulous than many in 
later times of the truth of the threat, that the 
sins of the fathers should bo visited on the children 
unto the third and fourth generation. 

To general readers and ladies, my ad\ico is to 
use the outline history and the works of Keightley, 
and study according to the method explained with 
the History of Rome. They may be satisfied with 
reading, first of all, to the death of Alexander the 
Great. To All up their outline they should read 
the Grecian characters in Plutarch, and dip into 
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Xenophon’s “ Retreat of the Ten Thousand,” and 
History of Greece,’’ which begins where Thucy¬ 
dides leaves off, near the end of the Peloponne¬ 
sian War. It is quite certain, for reasons already 
published in the “ Student’s Guide,” that Xeno¬ 
phon took up the pen exactly where Thucydides 
laid it down; and the difference between the style 
of the first two books of tlic Hellenics,” and the 
rest oi' Xenophon’s writings, implies an attempt to 
continue the manner as well as tlic matter of Thu¬ 
cydides. On the Peloponnesian W^ar, and the 
state of Greece for half a centiir * ])roccding it, 
read a translation of Thiicjdid(*s by Mr. Dale. 
Attend jiartieularly to the curious specimen of 
historical criticism in the lirsl twenty chapters; to 
all the speeches; the plague of Athens; the sedi¬ 
tion of Corcyra; the siege of Plata3ie; and read 
attentively fi*om tlie beginning to the end of the 
Campaign in Sicily. Bcloc’s Herodotus contains 
the materials of a very large part of ancient his¬ 
tory. For the Life of Alexander the Great, read 
the work of Arrian, ij whom the younger Pliny 
addressed several of his e^iisties. Arrian’s history 
is founded on the Memoirs of Aristobulus and 
Ptolemy Lagus, who served under Alexander. A 
Life of Alexander by Williams, in the Family 
Library,” is well written. Gain an accurate' 
knowledge of the route at the north of India; this 
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will give an interest to Oriental travels lately 
written; especially those by Sir A. Burncs and 
Masson, as also that of Vigne, Avhose conjecture, 
that Cabul is the same as Cni-Pol {^avicaaov 
TToXtj), is, as Professor Wilson allowed, highly 
probable. The speeches of Demosthenes On 
the Crown,” and his three Philijipics,” as well 
as that orator’s life by Plutarch, may well be read 
in connection with tlic History of Philip of Ma- 
cedon. I bhould also reconnnend the “ QEdi 2 )us 
Tyrannus ” of Sophocles, by Potter, tlic " Aga¬ 
memnon” of ^schylus, translated by Mr. Sewell; 
and the " Medea ” of Euripides, as highly service¬ 
able to initiate the mind into the mysteries of 
Grecian fable. A lady of my accpiaintancc found 
the Englisli translations of tlic'ac tragedians suffi¬ 
ciently intercbtiug to induce her to read every 
play. You may also pick your way t)trough some 
of the dialogues of Plato, o«^ 2 )ecitilly the Phaa- 
don,” and Gillies’s translation of Aii'^totlc’s ^‘Po¬ 
litics.” As to the rest of Ancient History, instead 
of RoUin’s “ Ancient History,” which, like Rus¬ 
sell’s “ Modern Euroi)C,” tends, as I have gene¬ 
rally observed, rather to the confusion than the 
diffiLsion of knowledge, read Ilecren’s “ Researches 
both in Asia and Africa.” This course of reading 
may seem long; but since I leave each person to 
select, more or less, according to the strength of 
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his appetite and digestion, the courte proposed 
requires less time and labour than Kollin’s “ An¬ 
cient History” alone. Pope’s " Homer” I need 
hardly mention; so generally is it known and 
read by both young and old. See Johnson’s 
criticism in his Life of Pope. 

I will now coiicliulo my observations on Grecian 
History and Ancient History generally, with re¬ 
marks for the benefit of all classes of readers. 
The reason I extend my ll-'t of books, is to give 
more scope for variety of taste aii 1 inclinations, 
and not by any means to dispense vith the rule, 
NeVEK read too much lO RE\D WELL. 

Egyptian antiquities deserve csj)ecial notice. 
Orpheus, Linus, Musaius, Amj)hion, Sanchonia- 
thon and Ilomcr, as well as P} tliagoras and Plato, 
all visited Egypt. Solon, too, was assisted by the 
Egyptian priests: and it was in Egypt that He¬ 
rodotus found abundance to gratify his inquiring 
spirit. Erom Egypt came tlic religion of tli(‘ 
Greeks; and whatever in Grecian mythology 
seems to coincide with the Law and the Prophets, 
has been not unreasonably siq)posed to have been 
derived from the Egyptians, and by them from 
the Israelites. That the Egyptians did receive 
many things from those guardians of the Oracles 
of God, can indeed hardly be doubted. 

lamblicus, the preceptor of Julian, a.d. 360, 
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speaks of tlie inscriptions on the ancient columns 
of Hermes on which Plato and Pythagoras 
formed their philosophy. Now these columns ex¬ 
isted in Egypt in the time of Proclus, b.c. 500; 
and on them were inbcriptions according with the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as is ingeniously explained 
by Scrle, in his Hone Solitarice,” who mentions 
albO a name of the Deity as near as translation 
can attain to Jehovalu^ If I add tlie columns 
mentioned by Procopius, found in the part of 
Africa where tlie Carthaginians settled, inbcribed. 

We are they that fled from the face of Joshua, 
the son of Nun, the Kobber,” the reader can j*c- 
quire no further aiguinciit to show the interest 
which must attach to tliat land famed for wibdom 
in the days of Mobo*'. '^riierefore, beisides lleeren’s 

African Nations,” Dr. Pritchard’s Egyptian 
Mythology ” is a valuable work. Sir G. Wilkin¬ 
son’s " Pri\ate Life, ReUgion, &e., of the Ancient 
Egyptians,” and published with 600 illustrations, 
a very valuable work, is of great interest; but 
Bunsen’s Egypt is the latest, and in many re¬ 
spects unequalled. 

Of Travels and modem writings for students 
oSjQrecian History, the best arc Dodwell’s “ Ilis- 
lonrical Tour through Greece,” Gell’s “ Itinerary,” 
£nd Leake’s “Travels.” Muller’s “Dorians” is 
only valuable to men of accurate classical reading: 
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university students should read it in connection 
with Herodotus and Thuc^rdldes. The articles on 
Athens and tirecce, in the Penny Cyclopaedia,” 
are very usefully composed. Miillcr’s Attica 
and Athens” has lately been translated by J. 
Ingram Lockhart. Stewart’s Antiquities of 
Athens,” with se\ enty plates, is valuable. A slight 
glance at Mr. Wordsworth’s Greece,” will show 
that it supersedes all earlier writers; for he has 
availed liimself of the contents of all travels and 
w orks on Greece existing at the time he wrote. 
Flaxman’s “ Lectures on Sculj)t' re,” and the 

Si>ccimens of Ancient Sculpture, selected from 
different Collections of Great Britain by the So¬ 
ciety of Dilettanti,’^ as well as the Townlej, 
Elgin, and Phigaleian JMarbles, in the ** Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge,” should be considted 
on the arts of Greece. 

A History of the Literature of Greece,” by 
Muller, will be found in the “ Library of Useful 
Knowledge.” But, Col. Murc’s work is by far 
the most complete treatise on the same subject 
that exists in English literature. 

Lastly, I would recommend my readers to gain 
a clear knowledge of the length and breadth of 
the several parts of Greece, especially. Attica; 
and to compare every measurement with that of 
tome town or county of England. 
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I am only afraid that the variety of subjects 
and books alrcad}^ mentioned should tempt young 
persons to try too much. The first thing to 
consider is, for what purpose you are commencing 
a course of study. If to humour a literary am¬ 
bition, to be thought learned, and to excite the 
wonder of the ignorant, then abandon this vile and 
degrading purpose, or your vanity will increase 
much fa&ter thah } our learning. What you gain 
in head you will lose in heart; your mind will be 
filled, but not refined, and excite far more jealousy 
than admiration, licad, as Bacon said, for the 
glory of your Creator and the relief of man’s 
estate;” to impro\c )our talents for running the 
race that is ^ct before you ; to prevent that peri¬ 
odical void within, which, like a vacuum, is doomed 
to fill, and that with gnawing caies and soul- 
debasing thoughts. Hear what Horace says,— 
the finest motto for a Bible:— 

“Et ni 

Posecs ante diem ii^kum cum luminc, si non 
Iiitenrles arilmum sludiis ct rebus honcstis, 

Invidid vel amoie vjgil toiquebere.”—1. Ep 2. 37. 

That is true of our faculties, which an old officer 
said of his men, .hat there was no such security 
.^for good behaviour as active service. The lusts 
^ of the flesh maintain a long pull, and a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether,” one way; and while 
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reason, conscience, and religion are arrayed against 
them, the balance may be preserved. But when 
these guards are not on duty, or perchance are 
slumbering at their post, it is well if the history 
of the past, or some such innocent recreation, 
employs our memory, and engnges our imagina¬ 
tion ; beCf'iusc, should these allies be gloating over 
old pleasures or devising new, they will be play¬ 
ing on such dangerous ground, that they may 
rouse up the enemy, and the citadel may be taken 
by surprise. 

“ He that loveth a book,” says Ibaac Barrow, 
“ will nc'\ er want a faithful friend, a wholesome 
counsellor, a cheerful companion, an cfiectual 
comforter. By study, by reading, by tliinking, 
one may innocently di\crt and pleasantly enter¬ 
tain himself, as in all weathers, so in all fortunes.” 

In following out one course of reading, dp not 
be im 2 )atient or disturbed because you do not 
seem to be advancing as rapidly as others. Among 
the many who desire to be thought literary 
cliaracters, notliing is more common than an in¬ 
clination to lock up ’the temple of knowledge and 
throw away the key; or, to kick away the ladder, 
that none may follow them.—So, beware of this 
class of literary impostors: their life is one con¬ 
tinued lie: they pretend to know far more than 
they do know ; and seek to magnify difficulties, and 
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hint that things are not so easy as they seem, im¬ 
plying that a talent peculiar to themselves is re¬ 
quired for their favourite subjects. In every 
department of knowledge the man roally proficient 
is ever ready to communicate, and, forgetting all 
the difficulties he encountered, firmly believes he 
could teach his friends in half the time. 

We should employ our minds with history, in 
the same way as we should have done had we 
lived in the times described. A man need not be¬ 
come a walking cyclopaedia; neither are we more 
in honour bound to remember every circumstance 
of former reigns, than every event in last year s 
newspapers. We should read for tlic same pur¬ 
pose that we enter society, — to observe. The 
wisdom of the lesson may be remembered when 
the facts are lost; and the moral remain, though 
we fgrgct the fable. Tlie portions of history 
which enter into common conversation are limited, 
and experience will soon suggest the most pro¬ 
fitable subjects for more accurate study. No man 
need be ashamed to say, when his memory is at 
fault, this or that has escaped me; let me ask a 
question or two, and I shall be able to follow you. ” 
Few persons are s') ill-bred as to introduce ab¬ 
struse subjects into general society. If you join 
a party of antiquaries, you must expect antiqua¬ 
rian topics; but, in general society, no man of 
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ordinary reading can be painfully at a loss for 
facts while lie has the power of reasoning and 
reflection. Next to the improvement and enter¬ 
tainment of your own mind, your design should 
be to inform yourself on the general topics of 
conversation. Read about the North of India, 
Caffre Land, the Burman Empire, Australia, or 
any other part of the world interesting at the 
time present. To read only of the past, is to be 
always out of fashion, and as uninteresting as an 
old newspaper. Men of extensive reading find 
their chief advantage in this;—n< ‘ that they re¬ 
member all they read, but that they know exactly 
where to seek for information; and, a few hours’ 
reading will at any time enable them to rally all 
tlieir scattered forces on the topic of general 
conversation. 


CHAP. IV. 

now TO GAIN A KNOWLEDGr OP FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
ADDRESSED TO FIBE-SIDE TRAVELLERS AS WELL AS 
OTHERS. 

_ « 

Readers of travels, as well as actual iravcllers, 
diflfer widely in curiosity and observation; there¬ 
fore, as some tourists consult Guides and Hand- 
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books to learn what galleries to visit and what 
sights to inquire for, others learn from Miss 
Martineau’s late work How to observe.’’ As 
for those who must for the pic^ent be satisfied 
with the pleasures of anticipation, in planning 
tours and laying down the route they would like 
to take, should some happy contingonoy occur, — 
to these speculative voyagers over the wide waters 
of the round world, I will offer a few hints, show¬ 
ing liow to gain as much knowledge as possible 
of foreign countries, even although, like the Vicar 
of Wakefield’s family, all their adventures were 
by the fireside, and all their migrations from the 
blue bedroom to the brown.” 

Basil Hall advises midshipmen to begin their 
career by taking up a line; ” that is, to aspire 
to some particular character; for seamanship, for 
science, generalship, or diplomacy; so, readers of 
travels should begin with choosing a to[)ic which 
every volume may contribute to illustrate. Instead 
of turning over thousands of pages without an ob¬ 
ject, they should keep some one subject uppermost 
in their thoughts, so as to be competent referees 
on any question concerning it. Take, for in¬ 
stance, one of the following topics: — 

1, The history of man, or human nature under 
every variety of climate or influence, whether 
social or physical; the savage, the slave, the free¬ 
man, the heathen, the Christian: 
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2. The wonders of creation,—the animals, pro¬ 
duce; natural phenomena,—storms, earthquakes, 
or volcanoes, in every 2 )art of the world: 

3. The arts and sciences,—literature, educa¬ 
tion, ingenuity, and points of superiority in dif¬ 
ferent nations. 

First. As fo the history of man. This subject 
was chosen by Dr. Pritchard, whose learned work 
remarkably exemplifies how to collect and classify 
information. The author read all the travels he 
could procure, to illustrate the modifying infiu- 
ence of physical and moral agenr -es on the dif¬ 
ferent tribes of the human family. From his 
work it appears that, however much may be said 
about the artificial and unnatural habits that 
civilisation produces, human strength, endurance, 
and longevity — to say nothing of the develop¬ 
ment of those caj)acities which arc deemed the 
proper characteristics of man—arc greater among 
civilised than in uncivilised nations. This is a fact 
which the most ordinary reader would be curious 
to know: I have therefore selected it from a 
volume of deep and sul)tle investigation, to show 
with what care and interest we may illustrate a 
subject seemingly of deep philosophy. Gatlin’s 
Notes on the North American Indians,” with 
400 illustrations, contain a most curious history 
of our brother man. From these sources we 
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learn that works of art, considered impossible 
under all the ad\antages of a civilised state, are 
every day produced by the simple instruments 
of untutored nations. After rleading Mr. Gatlin’s 
travels, and visiting his collection, I happened 
to take up Bremner’s excursion in Russia, and 
shortly afterwards Davis’s and Gut/Iaff’a accounts 
of the Chinese, which induced me to vi^it the 
Chinese Exhibition in London. Let any reader 
consider the efF(‘ct whicli must be produced on 
the mind by the follo\\ing ob&crvations, relating 
to three races of men in distant parts of the 
world: First, Mr. Catlin showed an Indian bow 
which no turner in London could equal, and a 
cloth which astonished the manufacturers of Man¬ 
chester. Secondly, Mr. Bremner stated that the 
Russians, with no plane or line, nor any other 
tool than an axe, will cut and join even edges 
with the greatest precision. And, thirdly, in the 
Chinese Exhibition a 2 )peared that varied collec¬ 
tion of works of art too well known to need de¬ 
scription. Again; how must the mind be opened 
and improved by comparing the different habits 
of lifd,—the food, the occupations, the character 
t^hese widely differing and distant nations. 
And how much more light will be thrown upon 
man’s history, if in the life of Ali Pacha we read 
of the state of Egypt, and see how that prince 
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of slave-dealers carries on, or at lea^t sanctions, 
the annual negro-himts. One who has not read 
of the horrors of this chase has yet to learn how 
far it is possible for human nature, left to the 
control of conscience alone, without the chastening 
discipline of a Christian community, brutally to 
make prc}' of the flc^h and blood of his fellow- 
man. In the extermination of the lied Indians 
by the encroaches of the colonists of America, wo 
learn more lessons of the same kind, though less 
cold-blooded and rc\olting. Borrow’s ‘^Gypsies 
in Spq,in,” as \vell as his Bible v Spain,*’ which 
might as properly bo entitled “ Gip'^y Adven¬ 
tures,” together with the history of tlie Thugs,” 
or Indian Assasbins, will all bo aliiablo to those 
who think that the j)ropor study of mankind is 
man: ” nor can any kind of reading afford more 
thrilling interest. 

Secondly. As to the wonders of creation and 
naturalphtnomena. Thi^, like the last, is a topic 
suited to every capacit)^, to the philosopher, 
who needs no assistance, as well as to the general 
reader, who would beguile a winter’s evening by 
gratifying his curiosity about the wide world and 
all things that are therein. Humboldt’s Kos- 
mos ” is a library in itself. , 

Thirdly. The artSj sciences, literature, and 
comparative superiority of different nations can 
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also be studied by i)ersons of various tastes and 
capacities. Some may compare the works of art 
and manual performance only, and sec how little 
the pyramids of Egypt appear, in any thing but 
their uselessness, when compared witn our mines 
and railways. The measurement of some of the 
tanks of India and the wall of China may bo 
profitably remembered by reference to our docks, 
canals, Avater-works, gas-pii^cs, and other ma¬ 
chinery. Again, those of niaturcr mind may 
regard rather moral and social, than physical 
grandeur; but my intention is directed to en¬ 
courage and ‘iiiggcbt the fii ht attempts of a large 
class of readers, who arc too diffident to believe 
they can attain the information Avhich their friends 
possess. Many a naturalist, who has added a valu¬ 
able collection to a museiiiii, has attributed all his 
emineuce to some accident which induced him to 
make a store of birds’ eggs or snail-shells at school. 

Cowley attributed his poetry to tlic chance 
perusal of the Fairy QueenSir J. Keynolds 
attributed his painting to Kichardson s treatise; 
and Franklin imputed the cast of his genius to 
De Foe’s Essay on Project^.” Nature implants, 
and education devclopes genius; but accident has 
much to do in directing it to suitable employ¬ 
ments. Had not Gibbon sat musing amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted friars 
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were singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, 
the idea of the ‘^decline and fall of the city” 
might not liavc started in his mind.” Many 
an author who has enlightened the world has felt 
unworthy of the honours conferred upon him; be¬ 
cause he attributes all his succeso to some chance 
suggestion which first directed attention to his 
favourite order ot* plicnoinena ; and, because his 
discoveries seemed too obvious to be overlooked 
by any one who had collected tb^ same class of 
facts under etpial ad>fintnges. Men of genius 
will rarely believe an inve^tigati( .1 t(' be imprac¬ 
ticable to others which is so easy to themselves: 
still, a patient adherence to a mere mechanical 
system of study has olten produced results which 
undoubtedly appear the work, not of industry, 
but of genius. “ If 1 surpass other men,” said 
Newton, in any thing, it is in patient examina¬ 
tion of facts.” 

One of my friends has a map of England, on 
which he has coloured each read he has travelled; 
every county of which he knows the habits of the 
people, or the produce and advantages of the 
soil. He has .also marked with figures many of 
the towns, asAcing of the first, second, third, or 
fourth class, in respect of population. Such 
methods prove a strong incentive, both to deep 
research and methodical study; they forbid us to 
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forget that we read, not to count volumes, but 
to store up knowledge. The maps we choose 
should be originally blank ones, representing 
terra incognita; a diik colour may also be ap¬ 
propriate. We shall thus be prompted to study, 
that we may dis])el this cloud which broods over 
the face of the earth, and in its place diffuse some 
lively hue emblematic of the light of knowledge. 

These few hints will serve as a suflScient clue to 
the shortest, safest, and most agreeable road to the 
knowledge w hich trav ellcrs can impart. Of all the 
works which ma^ be skimmed, travels are, those 
with which the reader may avail himself of this 
privilege with the clearest conscience. lie is not 
bound to read of more than one passage from 
Dover to Calais, or of one ducking at the Line. 
Tlic table of contents will generally point out the 
parts worth reading. 

For those who prefer voyages of discovery, 
whale-fishery, and all the phenomena and wonders 
of the deep, the voyages of Cook, Parry, and Ross 
are to be preferred, because it is injudicious to 
remain ignorant of books which others know. 
Read Park’s Travels in Africa,*’ for the same 
j^eason, also Mutiny of the Bounty.” 

The I ives of Drake, Cavendish, and Dam- 
pier, with the History of the Buccaneers,” form 
one entertaining volume. The Travels and Re- 
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searches of Humboldt,” being a condensed narra¬ 
tive of Ills journey in America and Asiatic Kussia, 
is a work second to none. Besides these, 
Edthen ” is the most compendious, and the best 
narrative of Eastern travel; and Warburton’s 
“ Crescent and the Cross—^‘From Cornhill to 
CairoStephens’s Central AmericaBasil 
Hall’s ‘^Fragments of Voyages and Travels;” 
Charles Dickens’s America;” Sir F. B. Head’s 
Emigrant,” and all his writings ; Lycll’s 
Travels in Nortli America; ” Whiteside’s 
Italy;” and Borrow’s Bible *ii Spain,” and 
Gypsies in Spain.” Here are ten works of more 
than usual talent. A common catalogue will 
supply numerous others of average interest. 

As to mannerir', customs, and the general state 
of different nations,—these form more or less the 
subject of all travels; but more particularly of— 
Catlin’s Letters and Notes on the Manners 
and Customs of tlic North American Indians;” 
‘‘ Travels in North America, and a licsidence 
among the Pawnee Indians,” by the Hon. C. A. 
Murray; “Life in Mexico,” in the Foreign 
Library; Gardiner’s “ Visit to the Indians of 
Chili;” Davis’s “ Description of Cliina and its 
Inhabitants,” and Gutzlaff s “ China^ Opened;” 
“ Narrative of a Recent Imprisonment in China, 
after the wreck of the Kite; ” “ Ten Thousand 
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Things relating to China and the Chinese/’ by AV. 
B. Langdon, Esq., curator of the Chinese Collec¬ 
tion. This forms an epitome of the government, 
literature, trade, and social lite of the Chinese. 
‘‘Manners and Customs of the Japanese of the 
Nineteenth Century“ History and present Con¬ 
dition of the Baibary States,” with a view of their 
antiquities, arts, &c., by the Eight Kev. M. Rus¬ 
sell; “Nubia and Abj&siniil/* by the same au¬ 
thor ; Kohl’s “Russia ixnd the Russians in 1842;” 
“ Excursions in the Interior of Russia,” by Brcm- 
ner, witli an account of Nicholas and his court, 
and the honors of exile in Sibeiia; “Journal of 
a Residence in Norway, in 1834,” and “ Sweden,” 
by Samuel Laing.—All these works are of in¬ 
disputable value, and contain much to interest 
both old and young. 

For readers of mature mind, \\ ho can enter into 
historical disquisitions and historical reflections:— 

“ Notes (Moral, Religious, Political, Economi¬ 
cal, Educational, and Phrenological) on the United 
States of America; ” of this it Is enough to say 
that it is written by GeorgeUoinbe; Smith’s “ Dis¬ 
covery of America by the Noithmcn in the Tenth 
Century;” Buckinjham’s “ America;” the second 
series describes the slave states; Miss Martincau’s 
“ America; ” a book of much observation and re¬ 
flection; Sir F. B. Head’s “Rough Notes;” the 
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Pampas and the Andes;” Bishop Ileber’s 

Journal” (very elegantly written, and generally 
admired, though few readers receive from it very 
lasting impressions); Kotos of a Traveller on 
the Social and Political State of Franco, Prussia, 
Switzerland, Italy, and other Parts of Europe, 
during the present Century,” by S. Laing; 
“ Mediterranean Sketches,” by Lord F. Egerton; 
‘‘Forest Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds of 
Canada,” by Sir F. B. Head; Waterton’s “Wan¬ 
derings in the N. W. of tlie United States;”— 
describing the capture of rare sn kes and birds; 
natural history. 

For those curious about ancient cities, ruins, 
and remains of bygone days;— 

“ Tour to the Sepulchres of Ancient Etruria, 
in 1839,” by Mrs. Hamilton Gray; Stephens’s 
“ Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chia¬ 
pas, and Yucatan;” also his “ Second Visit to 
the Ruined Cities of Central America.” Nor¬ 
man’s “Rambles in Yucatan; or. Notes of Travel 
through the Peninsula, including a Visit to the 
remarkable Ruins of Chi-chen, Kabah, Zayi, 
and Uxmal.” Labordc’s “ Arabia Petraea, and 
the excavated City of Petra” (very interesting 
and curious); “Narrative of a Jourpey to the 
Site of Babylon in 1811; Memoir on the Ruins, 
with engravings — Remarks by Major Rennel 
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— Inscriptions copied at Persepolis,” by Claudius 
><rjj(iiaes Bich, Esq.; also of a Ilesidcnce on the 
Site 0^ Ancient Nineveh,” by the same author; 
Layar<fs'waj:kson Nineveh; visit also the sculp- 
tu^e in the British Museum; Fellows’s " Excur- 
sion in Asia Minor; including a Visit to several 
unknown and undiscovered Cities;” and his 
“ Xantlxian Marbles; their Acquisition and 
Transmission to England; ” Kinnear’s Cairo, 
Petraea, and^Damascus;” Topography of Thebes, 
and General View of Egypt;” "Pompeii; an 
Account of its Destruction and Eemains; ” Pro¬ 
fessor Long’s " Egyptian Antiquities ; ” and 
Bucke’s “ Iluins of Ancient Cities,” 

Ik 

Fifthly. For readers of Classical and Biblical 
literature may be specified: — 

Sir A. Burnes’s " Travels to Bokhara and iij) 
the Indus.” This may be read in connection with 
the life of Alexander the Great. Cramer’s Asia 
Minor, Ancient Italy, and Greece, as aLo Lake’s, 
are cliiefly valuable to the more accurate students 
of the classics. Lake’s "Northern Greece;” and 
" Topography of Athens and the Demi; ” Lord 
Lindek^ "Letters on the Holy Land;” Ro¬ 
binson’s " Biblical Researches in Palestine, 
Mount Sinai, and Arabia Petrsea, in 1838;” 

" /i Winter Journey through Russia, Caucasi 
and Georgia, thence across Mount Zagross, by 
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the Pass of Xenophon, and the Ten Thousand 
Greeks,” by Migdan; Wordsworth’s Athens, ' 
also Ancient Greece,” and Eustace’s Classi¬ 
cal Tour,” above recommended. ^ 

Sixthly. For tourists in Great Britain or oh 
the Continent: — 

A full and impartial ciitaloguc of all the most 
approved works in eveiy department of English 
literature is published annually by Messrs. Long¬ 
man, containing, under the head of (luidcs and 
Hand-books,” a list of works for travellers visit¬ 
ing every part of England or of the Co..Linent. In 
this catalogue the tourist ill find pictures, hand¬ 
books, guides, and travelling directions of all kinds. 
But since Dr. Johnson wisely said that no traveller 
will bring knowledge home who does not take 
knowledge out with him, I would strongly re¬ 
commend cveiy' tourist to inform himself of the 
government, constitution, resources, and general 
nature of the town, county, or country he intends 
to visit. The traveller should know what to look 
or inquire for: he should aLo read sufficiently to 
understand common allusions to such events of the 
day as every one with whom he converses will 
presume to be too familiar to need explanation. 
Let me strongly recommend young peitsons to 
^ themselves of all the Illustrated works they 
\procure, as the most fertile source not only 
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of rational amusement but of serious instruction. 
With the productions of the pencil, as with those 
of the pen, the same methodical application and 
careful comparison are essential to real improve¬ 
ment. Panoramas are a great help to knowledge. 
Imitate Lord Kenyon, who, amidht all liih judi¬ 
cial labourb, was the first to visit every shilling 
sliow in London; and, beware of the eiToneous 
supposition, that knowledge is only to be derived 
from books. The sculptor si^eakb with his chi'-el, 
and the painter with his brush — and speaks far 
more intelligibly, as to the vibible creation, than 
the writer with his p(*n. 


CHAP. V. 

rniLOSoriiY, mor\l, politic \l, mlntal—logic — 

Ml 1APII\MLS. 

Philosophy, my young friends, may seem to }ou 
a very hard term, and you may feel disposed to 
pass by this chapter as wholly uiisuited to your 

taste or talontt; but, with a little attention, it 

* 

may appear that to 'hink and reflect, not only on 
wliat you see, but on what you feel, — in other 
words, to think about your own thoughts and 
emotions, and to examine curiously anything 
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which seems remarkable in such thoughts, emo¬ 
tions or feelings,—you may find, I say, that this 
kind of study is not too severe, if you rend a little 
at a time. And should you only try, the eoiu’se 
of reading I have to propo'^e, or indeed any one of 
the volume's, can hardly fail lo ])roduee a \cry 
sensible effect u])on your mind. Have you never 
observed, that certain of your acquaintance aie 
remarkable for gi^i^g a very favourable impre.'^- 
rtion of their good sense and unvlerstanding to any 
jicrsoii with whom they happen to converse, al¬ 
though only for a few minutes, and th.it too ujiou 
some topic which gives scope ucitlier for geueral 
reading nor deep learning ? 

This mysterious iutlucuee, this weight of cha¬ 
racter, depends chiefly on the exact truth of our 
thoughts and the pro])ricty of our words. ''fhe 
truth, the wdiolo truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” should be the rule, even of tlic inoirl 
casual of our daily remarks; and the degree of 
our conformity to this rule is the measure, 
mentally as well as morally, of our influence 
upon society. The world often pays homage to 
this trutlifulnohS of thought and expression with¬ 
out knowing what it reverences. A certain plain 
and ssimple w^ay of peaking, so generally ad¬ 
mired, is nothing eke but the laugiuage natural 
only to those who discern the exact truth of every 
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question, — mean what they say, and say what 
they mean. 

To seek truth for truth’s sake has therefore 
been the laudable object of those called philoso- 
j)hers, or lovers of wisdom, both in ancient and 
modern times. To paint the surface of the human 
figure, we must know anatomy, otherwise there 
will be a want of ease and true expression. To 
speak correctly on our feelings, we must know 
the real nature of our feelings, or. Moral Philo¬ 
sophy ; to speak correctly of our thoughts, we 
must know the laws of thought, or. Mental 
Philosophy. 

On Moral Philosophy, the most easy, plain, 
and intelligible work is that by Paley, which for 
vigour, freshness, case, and perspicuity of style, 
as well as for aptness of illustration, is unrivalled; 
but many of its principles and definitions savour 
so much of casuistry that it is generally believed 
that Paley would Inve been incapable of writing 
so loosely at a later period of his life. This, in¬ 
deed, is the remark of Professor Sedgwick, whose 
admirable lectures I should strongly recommend 
to be read in connection with Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy. ” 

The moral essays of Johnson’s Eambler”and 
Addison’s Spectator” should next be selected; 
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and then such of Bacon’s Essays as appear from 
their title to relate to this subject. 

Chalmers’s Bridgewater Treatise ” contains 
most ingenious illustrations, and is on the whole 
well calculated to give information in an amusing 
way. The style unfortunately is turgid, and 
contains many words ‘^not found in Johnson.” 
Chalmers’s object was to prove how admirably our 
hearts and minds arc suited to the sphere in Avhich 
we live. 

I do not presume that the same person will 
read all the volumes here reconnnc.idcd. Eacli 
can select such chapters as rivet his attention. 

The followin" list is for those who have a more 


decided preference for philosophical works ; — 
Mackintosh’s ^^Dissertations on the Study ot* 
Ethical Philosophy. ” This is an admirably com¬ 
prehensive work, well suited as a guide to subse¬ 
quent reading. For the same purpose, some re¬ 
commend Beattie’s " Principles of Moral Science,” 
which have attained much celebrity, but less than 
*‘Thc Philosophy of the Moral Feelings,” by 
Abercrombie. Those, however, who would go to 
the fountain, should read Bishop Butler’s Ser¬ 
mons : ” this work is much read at Oxford, and 
forms a subject of examination for th^ highest 
honours. Dr. Chalmers and Sir James Mackin¬ 
tosh are both reputed to have said that nearly 
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all they Knew of moral philosophy they owed to 
Butler. The late Dr, Arnold also reconiinended 
Butler’s Sermons as one of the few works we 
'-Iiould never cease reading. Butler’s reaboninci; is 

O Cj 

too abstruse for some minds. But, few persons, 
really desirous of iinpro\ ement, can be at a loss 
for occasional assistance from men of soiind educa¬ 
tion. I knew an instance of a youn" lad} who 
read these bernioiis with her brother, that slic 
mioht receive an explanation of c\ cry ditiicidt}. 
]Vlrt?. Somerville truly remarks, as an encourage¬ 
ment to her countrywomen to study stience, that 
the decree of intelligence rerprired to ftdlow a 
theory is not to be measured by the genius origi- 
nallv recpiired for it>> discovery. Dissertations 
most perplexing of themselves may be very eas} 

when we have a friend to varv the terms and sim- 

* • 

plify the arguments. IMaiiy persons of sound 
judgment have declared, that if there vvvTC one 
book of human ccnnpo&ition which, more than 
another, they felt thr ikful to have read, it was 
Butler’s Sermons. 

After Butler, Sewell’s Christian Morals ” is 
a good book, if } ou read but one ; a.nd Abercrom¬ 
bie’s Philosophy of the Moral Feelings” is a 
work of •deserved celebrity. It is written in a 
clear and elegant sty lo. Abercrombie also is suited 
to those who have only leisure to read a little. 
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S\dncy Sinilli’b Lectures of ]\Ioml Philosophy"’ 
arc biiperlor to any in point of entertainincnl. 

John FobterV E‘^^ays on Decision of Character ” 
arc athnirablc, and of the greatest int(*rcst to tlie 
class of readers now addressed ; as also is Ta} lor\s 
“ Natural IliJoiy of Soeiet}, ” in whicli are consi¬ 
dered the origin and progress of human iiuprove- 
inent. 

Dr. Hampden’s Article in the Encyclopaedia 
llritaimica, on Arislolle’s PJu’losophy. will coii\cy 
much well-digested iiiforinalion on ancient ethics, 
n’his, as well as ITairis’s Treatibcs ( “ Art” and 

Ilappincbs,” is very generally read l)y Oxfoj-d 
elu'^sincii. To those who study Aristotle’s Ethics, 

T speak advisedly, when I say, that if they would 
only select from the books here recommended 
all the chapters which treat on the same subje(‘ts 
as the 6e\ei’al books of the Ethics, and if they 
Avoiild also accustom themselves to write Ethical 
Essay b,—really Ethical^ not Aristotelian, — they 
would have a better chance of University dis¬ 
tinction, and would also enjoy the benefit of that 
mental exercise and those literary qualifications 
which Oxford honours should imply. 

PoLincAL Philosophy. — Our duties as 
citizens form one pai*t of Paley’s ^^Moril and 
Political Philosophy,” above mentioned. Bishop 
Butler’s Sermon before the House of Lords, on 
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the 30th of January, 1740, and also Burke’s 
French Revolution,” albeit Fox said he dis¬ 
liked it as much as any writing by Paine, form 
an invaluable study for youtJi and age. The 
Right lion, E. Burke’s works are considered a 
treasury of political wisdom. 

On Political Economy, the most easy and in¬ 
structive reading for young persons is found in 
the Tales by Miss Mjirtineau, I knew a young 
lady who read the whole series with the greatest 
avidity, although she was not generally fond of 
study. The leading principles of Adam Smith’s 
‘^Wealth of Nations” arc licre shown in tlieir 
operation in a village or other community, in¬ 
geniously and naturally represented, so as to 
present both cause and effect, the beginning and 
the end, of each impolitic system. IMrs. Marcet’s 

ft 

Conversations are at least equally admired. 

Miss Martincau has,- like all other persons, male 
and female, who have the boldness to be original, 
been ridiculed, and in nothing more wittily than 

“Fcmina tractavit propria qua maribwi''' 

Nor must her peculiar opinions, which give a 
harsh and ungenial tone to her writings, be for¬ 
gotten; still, few pel sons are at once so deep and 
cleat that'they need disdain her assistance. 

For men of reflection, Adam Smith’s work 
must be the grammar and groundwork of political 
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economy, llicardo is also celebrated; but Mill’s 
“ Political Economy” is the best modern work. 
The “ Westminster Review” speaks highly of W. 
N. Senior’s treatise; but, for compendious in¬ 
formation, the " Cyclopaedia of Commerce,” by 
McCulloch, is a library in itself. 

As siijjplementary to this branch of study, read 
The Kconomy of Machinery and Manufactures,” 
by C. Babbage; The Cotton Manufacture of 
fircat Britain,” by A. Ure. On Colonization 
and the Colonics,” read Lectures by Herman 
Mcrivale; also, Colonization, ] .«,rtieularly in 
S. Australia,” by Sir C. Napier; and Cornewall 
Lewis’s "Essay on the Go\ernment of Depen¬ 
dencies.” The works of J. W. Gilbart, General 
Manager of the London and Westminster Bank, 
consisting of " The History and Principles of 
Banking,” The Currency Question, an Ex¬ 
amination of Evidence in Committee in 1840,” 
and " Country Banks and the Currency, from 
Evidence in Committee in 1841,” by G. M. Bell. 
Read also the Life of Horner, in Brougham’s 
" Statesmen,” and Papers in the " Edinburgh Re¬ 
view” therein recommended, written in 1802-3-4. 
On " Population,” read Malthus, and the Reviews 
upon his Essay; also, Political Ecqpomy,” by 
the same, " Whateley’s Introductory Lectures,” 
McCulloch’s Principles.” SewcU’s Christian 
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Politics” contains some admlraljlc ohservation^^. 

Principles of Population^” 1)7 Sir A. Alison, 
is the principal remaining work of note. Lord 
Di ’ongliain has al'^o published Ins (»pinion& on po¬ 
litical economy. Fraiicis’& " Jlibtory of the Ihink 
of England,” and his Clironiclcs of the Stock 
Exchange,” arc highly interesting, e'^pocially to 
men of busiiK's^. 

Borides, or instead of any or all of tho^c, the 
articles on Taxation, Ivcnt, or any oilier jiart of 
political economy, may be studied in the C}'clo- 
pajdlas. Tills subject, indi‘^])ensal)lo it i> for 
understanding the news of the day, is gciuTalJy 
considered to be a mystery which none but a 
chosen few can penetiMte. If there is any one* 
subject on which all riioiild be informed, but 
almost all arc ignorant, it is iiolitic.d economy, 
llany of the works above mentioned arc suited 
to the mo&t ordinary capacity; nor is there one 
of which most young ladies might not improve 
by the ^tiidy of many portions. Young ladic's 
reading Political Economy indeed! some will ex¬ 
claim; and were there not some so silly as to 
laugh in the u I'ong place, this and many other 
books would be wholly unnecessary. It is not 
‘many years since reading of any kind was held 
ridiculous in women; but, happily, the opinion 
that ladies were designed for nothing nobler than 
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“ to siiclvle fools and chronicle small beer,” as 
Shakespeare says, is less prc^alcnt. 

]\Iental PHiLOSoniY and Metapttystcs.— 
Ahcrcroiublc’s work on the Intellectual PoAvers 
i*^ the best for tho^e Avho can only read one book. 
Another Avork nmeh more intercstiiin: to the ere- 
ncral reader is Combe’s “Constitution of IMan;” 
at the same time I should recommend one of 
Combe’s works on “ Phrenoloij^A"/’ and his “ Lee- 
turcs on Popular E<iucation.” Whether tlic reader 
b(*licAX*s in Phrenolooy, more, less, or not at all, 
the Avorks of Combo and Gall a.e deejdy in¬ 
teresting from the facts they contain. The Phreno¬ 
logists, and Pli} siologists generally, Avritt* in a 
very lucid and ])leasing st}lc. There is no class 
of men Avith Avhom it is so easy to conver^se, and 
none Avho keep more to the point, nor are any 
more properly to bo called clear-headed, than 
the Medical Profession. Gall’s Avork displays 
great learning, and is valuable to CAxry one avIio 
AA'Ould knoAV the history of human nature. 

Locke’s AAxrk “ On the Conduct of the Under¬ 
standing” is brief, and easily intelligible. This, 
as Avcll as many parts of “ Watts on the Slind,” 
is Avcll suited to young persons. Those ‘Avho 
would dip more deejdy into Metaphysics should 
read Locke’s larger Avork, Harris’s “ Philosophical 
Arrangements,” and Reid’s Essays on the In- 
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tcllectual Powers of Man,” to which is annexed 
an analysis of Aristotle’s Logic; — these works 
alone will give a general knowledge of ancient 
Metaphysics;—then " Bacon’s Is'ovum Organon,” 
Locke On the Human Understanding,” and the 
works of Thomas Brown and Dugald Stewart. 
However, it is not my purpose to attempt to lay 
down a plan for readers capable of profound in¬ 
vestigations ; I would only remind them of Sir J. 
Mackintosh’s papers in the “ Encyclopirdia Bri- 
tannica.” His works have also be^n published in 
one volume. 

Many works on Insanity arc very interesting 
to the general reader—such as those by Munro, 
Mayo, and Willis. The facts on which the theo¬ 
ries of every class of Physiologists arc founded 
are so deeply interesting and generally useful, 
that they are supposed to be to some extent 
familiar to all persons of good education. In 
parts of Beck’s “Medical Jurisprudence,” as also 
in Dr. Taylor’s book, much admired by the I^ro- 
fes&ion, you will find an explanation of that in¬ 
sanity by which persons are legally irresponsible, 
as well as many interesting cases, in which me¬ 
dical science has pr'^moted the ends of justice. 
Works of this kind, the unprofessional may read 
like a newspaper, remembering that they should 
dip into them with their minds as we would dip 
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into a jar of steel filings with a magnet; more or 
less will adhere and be gathered up in projiortion 
as the instrument has been pre\ ioubly charged. 

Pray remember,” writes Southey to his son, 
‘^all other con&idcrations ^hould give way to 
health. A man had better break a bone, or even 
lose a limb, than shake his ncr\ous system. Lord 
Mansfield advises only eight hours’ reading a day 
for a student of law ; and Sir M. Hale thought six 
hours as much as a man could bear; eight, he said, 
was too much.” So read 

PopuLAK Wopjvs ON Mi:Dici> .—Coiiibc 

on the Constitution of Man ” is very generally 
read by persons of all ages. Of late, so many 
men of eminence have been impressed with a con¬ 
viction that health and life are daily and hourly 
thrown away through ignorance of the most simple 
principles of health, air, exercise, food, and general 
habits, that many works have been written, not 
only for the doctors, but for tlie patientEvery 
man by thirty is, in his own case, either a phj si- 
cian or a fool,” said Abernethy. 

Thompson’s “ Domestic Management of the 
Sick-room,” and, above all others. South’s Hint’s 
on Emerge ncies,” arc well written, and intended 
for the guidance of those who would ^co-operate 
with the medical attendant, or supply his place 
before he arrives. I have known a case in which 
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a life was saved by a lady having the sense 
to get a warm bath ready when a child had the 
croup; and a life lost by the iyiiorance of a wife, 
who pressed on her hud)and a plate of roast meat 
ill a ease of inflammation. 

Dr. Holland’s “Medical Notes’’ are \ery in- 
structKc. licad particularly an article in the 
“Quaiteily,” No. CXXX., on Dr, Holland’s 
medical treatment, and the case of St. JIaitin in 
America. St. Martin had an open v oiind in the 
stomach, so that the process of digestion could be 
watched: many hundreds of observations were 
made on the digestibility of food and the influence 
of >arious habits both of the mind and bod\. 

m 

On GiiAAniAU, Logic, and Riilioric. - The 
Or.iinmarian tcaehes the coniuction of \\oid& in 
proportions; the Logician teaelie& the c iiinee- 
tion of pro])OsitJons in argument; the llhetoriclan, 
the oonnection of arguments in jicisuaron. The 
most useful Lngli h giamm.ir is that by the cele¬ 
brated illiain Cobbe'S He treats particularly 
of the points on which jicrsons are most commonly 
deficient. As works of a more philosophical cha¬ 
racter, Harris’s “ Hermes,” and Horne T^ooke’s 
Diversions of Purlcy,” are knou n to most good 
English scljolarfc. The “ Edinburgh” and Quar¬ 
terly” also contain several insti*iicti\ e essays, 
which may be foand by the index of each. 
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Dr. Cromble’s Etymology and Syntax of the 
Eiigli Ji Language ” is albo in high repute. Trench’s 
Use of AA^ords,” and Latham’s “Structure of 
the English Language” may also be recommended. 
The scholar should devote one or two weeks to 


ATcrnoJi’s “ Anglo-Saxon (Tiiide.” 

On Logic, read AVhateloy’s “ Elements” and a 
Treatise by Dr. Mobcrly, and “ Edinburgh Re¬ 
view,” No. 115. The Oxford student should 
make Aldrich his text-l)Ook, and use the treatises 
of lln}&he, Mobcrly, Hill, with Questions on 
Logic and Answers to exjdain A' Irieh. Also 
Hampden’s article on tlic Rliclorie of Aristotle, 
AVoollev’ri “Logic” and select cliapters of Aris¬ 
totle s “Organon.” Mr. Newman’s “Lectui*es on 

CD 

Logic,” delhercd at Bristol, are much admired. 

On Rhetoric, read AVhatclcy’s “ Elements,” 
(’ampbell’s “ Philosophy of Rhetoric.” Scholars 
may read Cicero’s “ Orator,” and Quinctillan; 
even the English reader may profitably dip into 
the translation of Aristotle’s “ Rhetoricand 
read Hampden’s article u])on it before mentioned. 

Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric, arc subjects to 
be deeply studied only by those who are naturally 
fond of science. Still, no one can be considered 
well edueated Avho has not read at least one trea- 
tisc upon each of these subjects. 

The best general History of Ancient Fliiloso- 
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phy. Moral and Metaphysical, is that by Ritter. 
Mr. Lewes’s “ Biographical History of Philoso¬ 
phy,” will be found an interesting introduction. 


CHAP. VI. 

ON THE FINE ARTS. 

Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, are three 
subjects on which nearly all persons of polite 
education, professional or unprofcbsional, feel 
compelled to conceal ignorance, if they cannot dis¬ 
play knowledge. It is not my purpose to minister 
to the vanity of those who pick up the names 
of ancient masters or celebrated galleries, and 
affect to be connoisseurs: but, two or three simple 
directions for attaining the elements of criticism 
and a general history of art may be profitable in 
various ways. It will save us from that shame 
and confusion which we should otherwise feel 
when the fine arts form the subject of conversa¬ 
tion ; it will enable us to understand the elegant 
illustrations which authors commonly derive from 
the arts; it will qualify us to profit by the con¬ 
versation of men of taste, giving a nucleus for 
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gathering a new kind of matter, drawing forth a 
new power of the mind, and opening to ns a 
never-failing source of the purest pleasure and 
refinement. 

I may encourage the studious with the strongest 
assurance tliat, great as is the advantage of culti¬ 
vating a taste and of acquiring knowledge of the 
fine art*-, this to many minds is a work of very 
little time or toil. It consists more in observa¬ 
tion than in reading; it consists in opening our 
eyes and ears with curiosity, on occasion ^ in wliicli 
they arc too frecpiently closed or turned away. 
Indeed, so prevalent is the opinion, that we can¬ 
not judge of any picture, statue, or piece of 
architecture, without some qualities -with which 
only a chosen few arc endowed, that many pos¬ 
sessing not less judgment, but more honesty, than 
their neighbours, confess, that for them to visit 
works of art is mere waste of time: they say they 
know wdiat is pleasing to themselves, but cannot 
venture to express any opinion, because such 
matters seem not within the sphere of their 
understanding. But this is often an unfair esti¬ 
mate of their own caj)acities. With a little atten¬ 
tion to the following directions, it is quite possible 
that they may prove even better qualified 40 give a 
sound opinion on works of art than many of the 
Uiost confident connoisseurs of their acquaintance. 


p 
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We will begin with Painting. 

First. Request some friend of undoubted tastc^ 
who is fond of drawing, to accompany you to 
some extensive collection, and improve the op¬ 
portunity according to the suggcbtious of the 
following anecdote;— 

A youth of my acquaintance, who had been 
more than once in the National Galleiy, without 
seeing the peculiar merit of any of the pictures, 
chanced to visit them in company with a profes¬ 
sional painter of correct judgment and good com¬ 
mon sense.’ lie observed, on entering, that ho 
knew notliing of the value of paintings, and would 
gladly receive a little general instruction. The 
painter told him to look at each picture atten¬ 
tively, compare it with what he knew of nature, 
and say honestly, not what others thought, but 
simply what impression it produced on his own 
mind. The opinions so elicited, pro\ cd nearly all 
to savour of truth. In some instances, the artist 
told him to consider if he was conversant with 
nature under the peculiar forms represented, and 
whether he knew how much lay within the sphere 
of art; at the same time observing that these two 
points would require a comparison of paintings, 
first with nature, and then with each other. With 
such hints and cautions was this youth restricted 
to judging on such points only as were within the 
range of ordinary judgment. If he felt encouraged 
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by the frequent corroboration of his own opinions 
by those of the artist^ he was yet more prompted 
to the full use of his faculties and open expression 
of his sentiments, by the rc^^eated assurance that 
nature hiid made nearly all persons judges to a 
certain extent, and that if any w9re disqualified 
to give an opinion of nature’s copyists, they were 
to be found among a certain set of pretending 
connoisseurs, whose vanity had led them to appro¬ 
priate the sense and opinions of others so long, 
that they had lost the free use of their own. On 
that day my friend discovered how i aieh he knew 
about painlingii, and the precise points in which 
ho was deficient; namely, that he wanted a more 
intimate and extensive ac([uaintance with nature, 
a knowledge of the limits of art, and correct 
standard of excellence in each kind of painting, 
as also the leading principles of perspective and 
composition. These are the chief pointa in which 
most common observers are deficient: therefore, 
Secondlf/. Accustom yourself to observe land¬ 
scapes, figures, &c., in nature, and compare them 
with paintings of similar subjects. To appreciate, 
for instance, the famous sea-i)ieccs by the Vandcr- 
veldts, you must observe the degree of buoyancy 
in ships upon the water, of distinctness in«the out¬ 
lines and picturesque swelling of the sails ; and so 
also, with reference to other pictures, observe the 
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clouds, the tints of evening, and the foliage at 
different seasons, and, indeed, all other things, 
which works, below mentioned, will suggest. 

Thirdly. Compare the paintings of those who 
have treated the same subject wiih dlfibreiit de¬ 
grees of cxc^lcnce. Do not join in decrying 
modern pictures, unless you can diocern the exact 
points of their inferiority. Universal censure and 
universal jjraise are equally iinphilosopliical and 
far from truth; both must be qualified. More 
knowledge is required to point out beauties than 
defects. Things arc good and bad by comparison; 
we must therefore study the bgst s])cciraens of 
each kind of pictures, till they are firmly im¬ 
pressed upon our memory, so as to serve as a 
common measure or standard of excellence by 
which to value all others of the same class. 

Fourthly. We must take every opportunity of 
conversing and comparing our own opinions with 
the opinions of others. After seeing several 
pictures by Claude or Titian, for exanqde, wc 
may read some accoi it of their characters and 
a criticism on their style. Critical discussions 
on the styles of the ancient masters abound; 
•^very picture of celebrity has been the subject of 
^an essay. And as to the practicability of con¬ 
versing with those thoroughly conversant with 
art, it must be observed, that men are generally 
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communicative on the subject of their favourite 
studies. It is natural with man to take an interest 
in diose of similar taste. Doubtless the Creator 
ordained this sympathy between tho&c capable of 
instructing each other, as a provision for the im¬ 
provement of society. Such an instinct evidently 
prevails, and a really teachable spirit can gene¬ 
rally find a master. The admirers of paintings of 
genius say, that every time they examine them 
they di&co^cr new beauties, and that ordinary 
observers frequently point out a tol^*h of nature 
which the professed artist has over^ »okcd. It is 
not absolutely necessary that you sliould meet an 
artist in a picture gallery. '\Vhene\ er you meet 
a man of ta^te in company, the drawing-room 
table may furnish some book of prints taken 
from the ^^orks of ancient masters, which will 
readily fiirniah the occasion and the subject of a 
conversation. All who have money at command, 
if they will only inquire for one of tlie many ill- 
])aid but ell-deserving artists, may arrange such 
peripatetic lectures, in the National or Dulwich 
Gallery, as will prove a very valuable initiation 
into the secrets of art. Indeed, most happy should 
I be, if, by this casual observation, I could open 
a new and honourable source of cmolunTent to a 
class of men who conduce very much to the refine¬ 
ment and ornaments of life, and receive very little 
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in return. How* many thousands arc there in 
London, whose fathers have earned in the East 
sums which they arc squandering in the West 
(end), and to whom it would, if they only thought 
of it, be a pleasure to be lionised for twf) or three 
mornings by a person well qualified to inform and 
amuse them! How many of that order of society, 
who are called callous, selfish, and indifferent to 
lall w ants but their own, have quite heart enough 
to confess that they would feel an extia relish in 
their own dinner, if they had earned an appetite 
in a way that had provided a more generous meal 
to one who had quite as much sensibility, though 
far less comfort, than themseU es ! 

Whether my readers adopt this or any other 
method of improvement, they should bear in mind 
that their object must not be to gain mere critical 
knowledge, and the terms and mechanical part of 
the art of painting; but they should endeavour 
to gain a correct taste of beauty and propriety of 
expression, as well as a due appreciiition of that 
invention and grandeur of conception which dis¬ 
tinguish the highest specimens of art. Sir W. 
Scott exemplified the spirit in which pictures 
were to be studied, when he said that those of 
Sir David Wilkie gave him new ideas. That 
there are ideas in pictures is a fact which many 
persons have yet to learn. But, I must trust to 
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works which will shortly follow, to show how 
paintings by men of genius arc to be read almost 
like a poem, and that the conceptions of a grand 
imagination and a correct delineation of nature’s 
beauties arc the subject-matter of painter and 
poet alike, though the one conveys his impressions 
with the pencil and the other with the pen. 

I will now enumerate the books best suited to 
give a general knowledge of art. 

Sir Josliua Ileynolds’s Discourses to the Stu¬ 
dents of the Iloyal Academy” have been lately 
published, illustrated ])y cxplanato-*y notes and 
plates by J. Burnet, F. 11. S. Those who cannot 
procure this work may purchase, for one shilling 
and nine-pence. No. XXVII. of the Student’s 
Cabinet Library of UscM Tracts,” containing a 
very excellent selection ot those discourses. Sir 
Joshua, it must be observed, was a very accom¬ 
plished scholar. Before Edmund Burke published 
liis “ Letters on the French Revolution,” he sub¬ 
mitted them to Sir Joshua’s consideration. All of 
these discourses show a very superior mind, and 
are valuable to students of every kind of art and 
literature. I have scarcely known any questions 
arise concerning the limits and province of the 
imaginative arts, which these writings do «iot tend 
to elucidate. 

At the game time that we read Sir Joshua’s 
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Discourses, and all other lectures or essays on 
art, J’ilkingtou’b Lives of the Painters” will be 
a useful handbook. Of this there is a good ab¬ 
stract in one small volume, by Dr. Shepherd, who 
selected and abridged 100 out of 1400 nf the lives 
written by Pilkington. This is quite comprehen¬ 
sive enough for general purposes. I would re¬ 
commend the student to procure an interleaved 
coj^y, as a convenient catalogue and critique, 
when he visits collections of paintings. If he 
sees paintings by a Claude or a Titian, by turn¬ 
ing to their respective biographies he will have 
his attention directed to the peculiar character¬ 
istics of the respective styles; ho v^ ill feel an 
interest in noting that such a landscaj)e in such a 
gallery, or that such a uicturc exemplifies certain 
critical remarks. " 

It may be useful here to enumerate the several 
schools of painting. These are, — 

1. The Homan school, comprcliending Raphael, 
Cherubino Alberti, Giovanni Alberti, Carav'aggio, 
Gauli, IVIichael Angelo Campidogllo, Carlo Ma- 
ratti, Andrea Sacchi: 

2. The Venetian school, in which arc, Titian, 
Annibal Camcci, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, 
Ludovico Caracci, Giacomo Bassano, Francesco 

L Bassano, Francisco Bolognese: 

3. The Florentine school, with Michael Angelo 
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Buonarottij Andrea del Sarto^ Leonard! da 
Vinci: 

4. The Bologna school, with^ Guido, Albano, 
Domenichino, Guercino, Lanfranc, Correggio: 

5. Tlie Flemish and Dutch, of which are 
Rubens, Vandyck, Rembrant, Teniers, Godfrey 
Kncller, Wouvermans, Vandcr veldt, Albert 
Durer, Ilans Holbein, Sir Peter Lely: 

6. The French scliool, with Poussin, Lc Brun, 
Perrier, Fresnoy, Claude: 

7. The Spaiiibh school, of which arc Murillo, 
Ximcncs, Velasquez, Gallcgo: ard others in each 
school too many to mention. 

8. Of the English school, the most remarkable 
arc the following, noticed in Allan Cunningham’s 

BritiJi Painters: ”— Jameson, the Scotch Van¬ 
dyck; Verrio, La Guerre, and Thornhill, archi¬ 
tectural painters; Hogarth, Wilson, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Ramsay (Scotch), Romney, Run- 
ciman (Seotcli'l, Cojdcy, Mortimer, Raeburn 
(Scotch), Hoppner, Owen, Harlow, Bonington, 
Cosway, Allan, Xorthcote, Sir T. Lawrence, Sir 
H. Beaumont, who aided in forming the National 
Gallery, Liverseege, Burnet, Fuseli, West, Bird, 
Barry, Blake, Opie, Morland. 

Of the painters of later days, Mr. Bulwcr, in 
his England and the English, ” enumerates, in 
historical painting, Haydon, Hilton, Westall, 
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Etty, Martin; in portrait painting, Owen, Jack- 
son, Pickersgill, Philips; in fancy painting, 
Wilkie, Maclise, Parris, Howard, Clint, Webster, 
Newton; in landscape painting, Tunier, Stan¬ 
field, Fielding, Callcott, J. Wilson, Harding, 
Stanley, besides Landseer, Roberts, Prout, Mac- 
kensie, Lance, Derby, Cooper, Hancock, Davis. 

Dr. Shepherd gives the following list of books, 
which he considered necessary to be consulted, in 
order to become a judge of painting: — 

Vasari’s Lives;” Sandrart’s "Lives of 
PaintersDu Piles’ ditto; Lord Orford’s, 4 
vols.; " Vertue’s Life;” "Gilpin on Prints;” 
Dallaway’s “Anecdotes;” Cochin’s “Travels 
through Italy,” 3 vols. French ; “ Richardson on 
Painting;” Raphael Mengs’ “Works,” 2 vols.; 
Winckelman’s “ Works.” Forty years ago these 
were probably the best works; but all that is 
valuable in them has doubtless been adopted by 
later authors. The tlnee following works, in the 
same list, arc still popular: — Sir J. Reynolds’ 
, “Lectures,” above mentioned; Cumberland’s 
Lives of Spanish Painters,” and Fuseli’s “ Three 
Lectures; ” a copy of the last is published in the 
Life of Fuseli.” 

1 have before said that a continual comparison 
of* pictures with nature and with each other is the 
chief source of knowledge; still some books will 
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quicken our observation both of nature and of 
art; of these the best, next to the Discourses of 
Sir Joshua, are “ Criticisms on Art,” and 
" Sketches of tlie Picture Galleries of England,” 
by Wm. Hazlitt, containing catalogues* of the 
principal galleries; Mrs. Jameson’s Handbook 

_ j , 

to Public Galleries of Art; ” in or near London, 
and Sacred and Legendary Art; ” “ Painting 
and Fine Arts,” by E. B. Ilaydon and W. Hazlitt; 
Kev. K. Cattcrmole’s " Book of the Cartoons 

Modem Paintings,” by a Graduate of Oxford, 
a work of much talent, and admii*‘^d by the first 
judges of English writing. Sec also “ Handbook 
of Taste,” by Fabius Pictor. The works of 
Hogarth, with explanations of each plate, have 
. been published in the Penny Magazine; ” but 
more completely in fifty-two numbers by John 
Nicholls, F.S.A. Of all the ‘paintings in the 
Jfational Gallery those of Hogarth,” said one 
of the attendants, arc examined by the greatest 
number of persons.” Allan Cunningham’s *‘Bri- 
tish Painters,” in the “Family Library,” is a 
book of much general information. The same 
author has written a “ Life of Sir David Wilkie.” 
Much may also be derived from the Life of 
Titian“ Life of Sir Xhomas Lawrence“ Life 
of Fuseli.” 

The Art of Sculpture. Of this compara- 
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tively little reniains to be said. By cultivating a 
taste for the highest order of painting, which is 
characterised, not by meretricious ornament, but by 
grandeur of conception and by sinij)llclty of execu¬ 
tion, we shall not be at a loss to judge of r«culpture. 

The history of sculpture is very fully given in 
the Penny Cyclopaedia.” You will there find 
an enumeration of all traces of the arts found in 
Scripture. The extent to which it flourished 
among the Hebrews, Babylonians, and Phoenicians 
being little known, is the subject of only a few 
pages; but the style of sculpture, at different 
periods, among the Persians, Egyptians, Etrurians, 
Greeks, and Romans, admits of being illustrated 
with reference to existing remains. Of each of 
these schools, therefore, we have a succinct ac¬ 
count. The history of Greek sculpture is written 
witli peculiar care, and in the space of a few 
double-columned pages the reader may have a 
dear general view, sufficient, indeed, to give an 
increased interest in the collection of tlic British 
Aluseum, as well as in drawings of these and many 
other admired works not so easily accessible. The 
revival of the art in Italy is usually ascribed to 
the tenth or eleverth century, though Plaxman 
traces it from the age of Constantine. Fuseli 
feiliarks that the arts had never been wholly lost 
in Italy, because there many barbarians had been 
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long used to behold works of art while serving in 
the Boman armies^ and were thus animated with 
a nobler spirit than the less disciplined invaders of 
other lands. Be this as it may, the history of the 
revival is given in the same article, nearly down to 
tlie present time. I can recommend also the 
articles on Bronze, Polycletus, Phidias, Phigaleian 
Marbles, Elgin Marbles, Townley IMarblcs, Praxi¬ 
teles, Benvenuto Cellini. 

Allan Cunningham’s “Lives of the British 
Sculptors ” in the “ Family Library ” contains a 
good account of British art. The “ Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica” has also an articic on sculpture, 
with more criticism than that in the “ Penny 
Cyclopaedia.” It is illustrated by plates, which, 
indeed, are almost indispensable for any essay on * 
art which is not purely historical. Many works 
above mentioned, esjiccially those on painting, 
throw light upcm the art of sculpture: this will 
appear even from their titles. Mrs. Gray’s Etrin 
ria,” Sir G. Wilkinson’s Egyptians, ” and Dr. 

Wordsworth’s “Illustrated Greece,” of course 
supply the best possible information on Etrurian, 
Egyptian, and Grecian art respectively. De¬ 
scription of the Ancient Marbles in the British 
Museum, with Engravings,” will teach the princi- 
pics of criticism, ^^The Monumental Bemains 
of Noble and Eminent Persons” comprises the 
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sepulchral antiquities of Great Britain. , Flax- 
man’s ‘^Lectures and Illustrations of Hesiod, 
Homer, JEschylus, and Dante,” arc beyond all 
praise. ‘‘The Life of Flaxii^an” and of every 
other sculptor will convey much general informa¬ 
tion. The British Museum, Westminster Abbey 
(of which a history has been written by Smith, 
Flaxman, and others), and almost every cathedral, 
must improve a visitor who carefully examines 
every piece of sculpture, and takes the earliest 
opportunity of comparing his own observations 
with those of men of taste, 

AiiciiiTECTURE. The same remarks as to 
method, prints, illustrated works, general obser¬ 
vation, conversing with men of taste, will of 
course apply. 

Take the article on Architecture, in Chambers’ 
Information for the People,” price only three- 
halfpence — an outline, and simple woodcuts to 
distinguish the several Orders and Styles. Study 
tliis paper till you have a clear knowledge of its 
contents; and from that moment you will be 
much more competent to speak of architecture 
thau most of your neighbours; so rare is it to 
find persons conversant with the shortest trea¬ 
tise, e|ven of an easy and interesting subject. 
Next take Barr’s Anglican Church Archi¬ 
tecture,” an interesting detail of ecclesiastical 
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furniture. Bloxam’s " Gothic Architecture ’’ ia 
also very clearly written: these works have 
numerous engravings. As a companion or dic¬ 
tionary for constant reference, The Glossary 
of Architecture” is admirable, containing ex¬ 
planations of the terms used in Grecian, Roman, 
Italian, and Gothic architecture, with 700 wood- 

cuts : 400 additional examples to the same work 

» _ 

have lately been published separately. For 
further information read Ruskin’s Stones of 
Venice,” and " Lamps of Architecture,” both 
valuable works to the man of taste; the paper 
on Gaily Knight’s Architectural Tour,” 
No. CXXXIX. of, the Edinburgh Review ; ” 
other papers which may be found both in the 

Edinburgh ” and “ Quarterly,” as also, in the 
Cyclopasdias, under the terms Architecture, Arch, 
Architrave, Ionian, Corinthian, Paestum, and 
under the name of any famous building. 

Gwilt’s Encyclopasdia of Architecture” is 
valuable for reference. 

Read also, in No. XIX. of the Family Li¬ 
brary,” the lives of William of Wykeham, Inigo 
Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Sir J. Vanbrugh, 
James Gibbs, William Kent, and Sir W. Cham¬ 
bers. As an encouragement to youijg men of 
fortune to avail themselves of all the opportuni¬ 
ties which wealth commands, I am happy to 
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observe that Sir W. Chambers was employed by 
George III. when heir apparent, as a tutor in 
architecture. 

When the student of the Tine Arts has fully 
availed himself of all tlicsc hints, ho imy be safely 
trusted to run alone, and choose works by the 
names of their authors and their titles from tlie 
classified catalogue. 


CHAP. VIL 

THE WAY TO SrUDY THE bCRlPrLJlLS. 

Let us consider the bc&t method of studying. 
Firsts The text of Scripture—the WonL 
Secondlyy Commentaries; to which belong. 
Thirdly^ Biblical antiquities^*—Jewish history 
—versions of Scripture, and 

Fourthlyy Doctrines — Articles — the Praj er- 
Book. 

Fifthlyy The principal writers on Dirinity in 
order. 

Sixthly, Books for the closet. 

1. The Text of Sckipture. Select a copy 
of the Bible not larger than an octa\o with a 
good margin. The one I use has uncut edges 
and flexible back, a minion 8vo from the Clarendon 
Press, without marginal references. A large 
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Bible 13 best for reading aloud^ but a smaller 
CO])) for the study. Marginal references, every 
student blessed with an active mind should make 
for liimsclf. When you make a study of the 
Scriptures, refid with j)cn in hand; and decide on 
a few simple marks to affix to verses which arc 
most important, as siip]V)rtiiig doctrines, proving 
the genuineness or autlienticity of any part of 
Scri])tiire, or requiring further thought or illus¬ 
tration. These marks will enable you to refresh 
your recollection*of any book of t*je Bible in a 
A cry short space of time. For iii'^ ance, in my 
Bible the letters 7^ maik passages most suitable 
for the tcvt of a sermon, or for a rule of daily 
conduct. Q marks a difficulty, for further con¬ 
sideration or inquiry. AVlicn any new com¬ 
mentary falls in my way, 1 can at once test its 
value by passages of real difficulty. Again,^ jdrt, 
1, 2, or 3, denotes that a \crsc contains a very 
plain proof of one of the Tliirty-ninc Articles. 
C/i, denotes a verse relating to the Church; be¬ 
sides others, as occasion suggests. 

It is advisable, every time you read a book of 
Scripture, to propose one subject for particular 
attention. Read the Gospels, once, to see wherein 
they agree and wherein they differ, and mark 
M. Mk. L. J., according as St. Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, or Jolm have also mentioned any parable, 

Q 
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miraclo^ or other memorable part of our Lord’s 
history occurring in the Gospel before you. Bead 
the Gospels a second time for internal evidence 
of their truth. A third time with a Diatessaroii 
to mark the order of events or any other matter 
of instruction. To those fond of literature, the 
Scriptures will have also another and a wholly 
different value for literary and secular purposes; 
for the Bible is allowed to be the most curious 
book in the world. It contains inore knowledfjc 
of life and of the human heart than all the writings 
of Shakspcarc, Horace, Clarendon, Thucydides, 
j)ut together. The Bible comi)ris(5s all that was 
discovered, and iiiu(*li more that was overlooked, 
by the ])hllosophoi\s of ancient and modern times. 
And the proof is this;—Butler may be said to 
have been the corrector of the ancient ethical 
writers. Maekintosli, Bobert Hall, and Dr. 
Chalmers, no inconsiderable writers of modern 
times, acknowledge that they were taught by 
Butler, and Butler pretends only to have been 
taught by Scripture. Well then might the Bev. 
H. Melville say, It is a truth made known to 
us by Goft, and at the same time demonstrable by 
reason, that in g( ing through the courses of Bible 
instruction, there is a better mental discipline, 
whether for the child or for the adult, than in any 
of the cleverly devised methods for opening and 
strengthening the faculties.” 
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It is advisable, however, to distinguish when 
we take u]) the Scriptures to gather the precious 
seed and when to examine the husk — when to 
read the Word and when the letter; and since 
the mind, no less tlian the heart, is a talent to 
impro\e, and since ignorance of the Scriptures 
is a disgrace no less to tlie scholar than the man; 
it is convenient for literary purposes to keep a 
separate co 2 )y, in which to enter observations, as 
we read of Oriental customs, Jewish antiquities, 
disco\erics in Nineveh, or any thing illustrative oi 
Scrij)tiirc. To bhow the intercbt a 1 satisfaction 
which results from being thus so methodical in 
the jmrsuit of knowledge, I will select from one 
of my own Bibles a few notes, v\hich, without 
the method recommended, might 2 )abb unheeded 
through the mind. 

At Gen. vi. 15., The length, depth, and width 
of the * Great Britain' stcam-shii) is in feet ex¬ 
actly what the Ark was in cubits ! ” 

Acts, XXV iii. 1. That Melita is Malta (thougli 
Coleridge says not) is ingeniously proved by the 
observation that the same wind which Jrifted a 
vessel from the Fair Havens under Clauaa vvoidd 
in fourteen days carry it to Malta, and nowhere 
clt>e. 

Acts, xxviii. 13. Fetched a compass'' A 
friend, in making the same voyage from Sjra- 
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cuse to Rhegium recentlj, observed that a con¬ 
siderable sailing rovnd, as the Greek means 
literally, was, from the Gulf stream, unavoidable. 

Dent. xx^liI. 65—7. The text of the con¬ 
science-stricken Dr. Dodd, the Sunday before he 
was apprehended for forgery, The Lord shall 
give thee there a trembling heart,” &c. 

Gen. viii. 9. The dove. Dr. Meuse says that 
the N. American Indians have a tradition of a 
hig canoe, in which came eight persons across the 
water, caused by the Great Spirit, They hold the 
willow sacred, because a dove Jleio with if from the 
canoe. Many similar curiosities arc found in Car¬ 
dinal Wiseman’s Lectures. 

Tlie 46th Psalm was Luther’s faAOuritc; the 
15th, Fcltham’s; the 103rd and 145th, Miss 
Hannah More’s: the 139th, she said, surpassed 
any of Pindar’s.” The best translation of the 
139th, "By the rivers of Babylon,” was by 
Camoens while in exile. This also is about 
the best of all Buchanan’s translations. 

Isaiah, xiv. 102. was the text of the Presby¬ 
terians at Perth, before Charles Stuart, 19th 
Septeml^r, 1745. 

John, i. L At Otaheitc, the names of the 
BUperiof deities arc the Father, the Son, and the 
Friend Bird, which inspires the priests .—Serlds 
*Horce Solitarice, 
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Job, XXIX. This chapter moved Sir J. Mack- 
intobh to tears on his death-bed. 

These instances will exemplify my meaning. 

Again, the poetry of the Bible and the beauties 
of natural and simple diction deserve attention. 
To commit tliem to memory is the best exercise 
for the improAcment of ta^tc. Wordsworth once 
remarked that he knew no poetry finer than that 
of Jeremiah. Mrs. Ileinans juiatly preferred St. 
John to the other Evangelists. Coleridge consi¬ 
dered the Ejnstle to the liomani) ’ the finest of 
St. Paul’s compositions. The F»listle to the 
Ephesians” exhibits a train of thought as far su¬ 
perior to ordinary minds and motives as -anything 
ever written. These are hints for the exercise of 
criticism. Whenever you read, compare scrip¬ 
ture with scripture. Commentaries at best are 
only like advisers, who may assist for the moment, 
but never yet made any man wise. While you 
trust to commentators, you wiU never gain the 
full use of your own faculties, nor enjoy anything 
better than an insipid spiritless dilution of scrip¬ 
tural truth. With respect to the difficulties of 
Holy Writ, either they can be solved in an obvious 
and satisfactory way or they, cannot. If they 
can, a person of ordinary understanding, by ex¬ 
amining the context and seeking similar expres¬ 
sions may solve the difficulties as well as any 
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commentator; if they cannot, the opinions of 
commentators, though sometimes instructive, are 
frequently of little use, differing widely from each 
other, being enveloped in a cloud of words, and 
more fanciful tlian reasonable. One hour’s study 
with marginal references is worth ten with notes. 

Every reader his own commentator.” 

Learn hy heart one verse of the Bible every 
day. One of my friends takes the fir^t verse 
which meets his eye as the Bible happens to 
open. A better plan is to mark the verses you 
prefer in sevei'al books, and learn them in order. 
If one verse is too little, choose a second or a 
thu’d from a different j)art; but do not try too 
much at first. The great thing is never to omit 
one verse each day. Do not despise the import¬ 
ance of this method; still less the self-command 
which constancy, in its performance, requires. 
I warn you tliat it is not very easy to learn 365 
verses in the year without being one day in ar¬ 
rears. If you miss a day, do not allow yourself 
to make it up; but let the inequality between 
the number of the verses and the days remain as 
a punislunent. Perseverance and regularity will 
insure a surprising knowledge of the more familiar 
texts of c Scripture. Remember, all depends on 
the regularity and uninterrupted habit. Mark 
the 30 or 31 verses on the first day of each month. 
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and consider yon have failed, unless the number 
of tlie day and of the verse coincide. The 
Hebrew or Greek version is to be preferred by 
scholars; still none should omit the English. 

One of my friends, a young lady, takes much 
interest in writing out the verses to w'hich the 
marginal references of tlie Bible allude. Her 
paper is ruled by the stationer with one vertical 
column about two inches wide for the text; the 
rest of the page is ruled. ()nc line also preserves 
a fair margin that the work may iii future years 
admit of being bound. This is a iruch more ])ro- 
fitablc employment than knitting and crochet, 
thoimh there is a time for both. Who would 
not be more proud of a mother who bequeathed 
him a Cominentaiy than a Quilt? 

The Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
Knowledge has j)ublishcd a prayer-book witli 
marginal references. In the last age young ladies 
usc<l to be taught at school to present their 
mammas with a sampler; if every young lady 
and young gentleman too were required to pro¬ 
duce a neat copy of all the scripture proofs of 
our liturgy, or certain parts of it, what a won¬ 
derful extension of scriptural knowledge would 
result! • 

Another exercise, really invaluable to clergy¬ 
men especially, is to make a scriptural common- 
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place book. This will require the use of two 
books—one as a day-book, another as a ledger. 
The day-book must be always at hand as you 
read the Bible from end to end. In this you will 
write down promiscuously any illustration of the 
divine attributes, as also of faith, justification, 
types, prophecies, and many other to])ics, as you 
please. Then, in your ledger, you will enter each 
of these under its proper licad, which you will 
also notice with the number of the page in the 
index. A small work of this kind was pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Chalmers. 

Lastly, attend particularly to the style, dates, 
and proofs of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the several books of Scripture; and read the his¬ 
tory of the different translations. For this purpose 
Gray’s or Percy’s “Key,” Tomline, or Home’s 
“ Introduction,” u ill be serviceable, and especially 
Dr. Wordsworth’s “ Canons of Scripture.” 

2. Works op Commentary and Notts.— 
We will now specify some of the valuable uorks 
explanatory of the several parts of Scripture. 

1. Oil the whole of the Bible^ Horne’s “In¬ 
troduction” contains information so varied, that 
few persons can require more. It contains also 
us^eful instructions on theological reading. The 
f Epitome of Horne’s Introduction,” and “ Key 
to. the Bible,” by the Sodety, will be useful for 
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those who have less time for study. The " Com¬ 
mentaries to the Bible ” by Maiit, Henry, Clarke, 
and others, and especially Scott’s ‘‘ Commentary ” 
arc well known; but Dr. Copleston truly said, that 
nothing equalled that by Whitgift and others. 
Simeon’s Discourses or Commentary is tlic most 
useful work a country clergyman can possess for 
writing sermons—very sober, sensible, and practical. 

2. On the Old Testament, Gray’s “ Key ” is 
very valuable. A similar work by Bishop Tomliiie 
is also useful. Bifehoji Ilorsloy’s “ iiiblical Criti¬ 
cism ” is highly esteemed. A nc\\ edition is now 
advertised in a convenient form. 

3. On separate portions and subjects of Scrip¬ 
ture, On the Pentateuch, Grave’s ‘^Lectures” 
display much useful learning. The “ IIoraB 
Mosaicaj,” by G. S. Faber, 1818, is much ad¬ 
mired for scriptural learning and truth. AVar- 
burton’s Divine Legation ” is one of the stand- 
dard j)ieces of English literature. On the 
Prophecies generally, read Sir I. Newton and 
Davison’s “ Discourses upon Prophecy,” also 
Keith. On the minor Prophets, Bishop New 
come and George Hutcheson (1675) have written. 
The first is termed critical and useful,” the 
second pitljy, full, and spiritual.” On the his¬ 
torical parts, read " History of tht Bible,” and 

History of the Jews.” Also a most useful 
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analysis given at the end of Mant’s Bible. On 
the whole of the New Testament, Percy’s “ Key 
to the New Testament” is very popular. Ham¬ 
mond, on the New Testament, has written the 
most learned Coinmcnlary and tlic mo°t satisfac¬ 
tory for the scholar. Biirkitt, excellent in draw¬ 
ing out every text into it's full and legitimate 
signification, is better for the general reader. 
Campbell’s ^^Four Crospels translated,” El&ley’s 
Annotations on the Gospels and Acts, are good 
for scholars, who should also read the Diates- 
saron,” to mark the order of events. On the 
Parables and Miracles, read two able w’orks by 
E.OV. Chevenix French, On the Epistles of St. 
Paul, Paley’s Iloras Paulina; ” will no\ or be 
superseded. Shuttleworth’s Paraphrase of the 
Epistles ” is the most concise and generally useful 
commeutai'y; bui the scholar may consult the 
new works by Dr. Pcilo and Mr. Alford on par¬ 
ticular difficidtic'^. Conybcarc and Ilowson’s 
Life, &c. of St. Paul,” should be in the library 
of every biblical student. On the Epistles of St. 
Peter, Dr. Leighton’s book is one of the first of 
scripture clas«iics. 

4. On Biblical Antiquities. Many works com¬ 
bine entertainment with instruction ; such as 
J&inings’ Jewish Antiquities;” Lightfoot’s 
works ; Shuckford’s Sacred and Profane His- 
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tory Connected; ” Prideaux’s Connection of 
the Old and New Testament;” Harris’s ^‘Na¬ 
tural History of the Bible ; ” Biirdcr’s Oriental 
Customs and Literature;” Calcott’s Scripture 
Herbal; ” Townlcy’s Illustrations of Biblical 
Literature;” Carpenter’s Scripture Natural 
History, or an Account of the Zoology, Botany, 
and Geology of the Bible.” 

All of these works are liighly valued. Those 
of Lightfoot,^ Shuekford, and Pridoaux, arc 
standard classics. The last six, tiiough not loss 
impimiiig, may be termed light re ling, and give 
agreeable relief to se\crcr ‘*tudies. 

3. On Doctrini:. — Of the Person and offices 
of Chi ist. Horne recommends Stuart’is “ Let¬ 
ters to Dr, Channing” as adiniralily 'depicting 
the subtle criticisms of an accomplished Uni¬ 
tarian, in a fine spirit of Christian philosophy. 
Gurney’s " Biblical Notes to confirm the Deity 
of Christ,” is considered a very able illustration 
of textto of Scripture. On the offices of the Holy 
Spirit, Serle’s Hora5 Solitaria3” exhausts [the 
siil)ject. In his chapter on the Trinity, he has 
availed himself of his extensive classical learning. 
Ileber’s Bampton Lectures ” are on the Holy 
Ghost 'as the Comforter. Of Dr. Burton’s Ser¬ 
mons, two treat of the sin of blasjfiiemy against 
the Holy Ghpst, in a very sound and consistent 
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manner. On the Trinity, Serlc’s !pssay, above 

mentioned, and Horne’s “ Scripture Doctrine of 
the Trinity; ” also sermons and works too obvious 
to mention. On Election and Predestination 
there are some very fair and reasonable remarks 
in Christ our Example.” Bishop Tomline’s 
Refutation of Calvinism ” gives all that can 
be said on one side, and Thomas Scott’s 
Remarks on Bishop Tomline’s ^ Refutation,’ ” 
on the other. Read the 17th Article in Burnet. 
Copleston on Necessity and Predestination,” 
alludes to Scott, and terms* him the most pious 
and temperate of modern Calvinists, though his 
doctrine of predestination, he says, appears to 
me mistaken and dangerous.” Arclibishop Sum¬ 
ner’s Sermons on this subject are the best of all 
his writings. The Rev. J. Scott, in the life of 
his -father, shows that he was \ ery cautious of 
bringing tliis doctrine before a mixed congrega¬ 
tion, and once observed of Wilberforce’s book, 
that it was not Cnlvinistic, and so much the 
better, being more suited to the class of persons 
to whom it was addressed.” In studying this 
doctrine, we should consider whether authors do 
not dispute a])out . word, while they agree about 
the thing. ^ 

On Faith and Justificationy read Bishop Bar¬ 
low’s “ Two Letters on Justification.” Of this it 
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was said by Archdeacon Browne, The subject is 
treated with a degree of closeness of reasoning 
and logical accuracy, which defies confutation.’’ 
Also Burnet’s 11th Article. The sentiments of 
the writers of the firbt four centuries are given 
in Wall’s “ History of Infant Baptism.” This, 
with Bethel’s much-admired work, exhausts the 
subject of baptism. Head especially Burnet on 
the 27 th Article. On the Lord’s Supper, Burnet 
on the Articles 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, and Beve¬ 
ridge’s Articlcb arc equally valuable. 

4. Heading tor Controve’'^ialists.—1. 
Against Infidelity. Haley’s “Evidcnccb of Chris¬ 
tianity,” I have already mentioned. Almost the 
whole is easily intelligible, and many chapters 
so interesting as to require but little elfort. It is 
universally allowed to be one of the first argu¬ 
mentative works in the English language. Haley’s 

Horae Hauliiia^,” is also very convincing. With 
this we may class Keith on the Hroidiecies, and 
the works of Bishops Hurd and Newton; as also 
Campbell on the Miracles. All of these combine 
cxj)lanation with argument. Shuttleworth’s Con¬ 
sistency of Hcvclation with Human Reason,” is 
especially valuable, because it meets the difBculties 
most likely to occur to men of fair minds, honestly 
open to conviction. And Cardinal Wiseman’s 
" Lectures on Science and Revealed Religion ” 
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is a work valuable to tlic scholar, the general 
reader, and the theologian, and happily unqualified 
by the errors of his Church. Graves on the Pen¬ 
tateuch is a very learned work, ^ et easy to under¬ 
stand. Of Watson’s Apology for the Bible,’’ 
George III. observed, he " did not know that the 
Bible needed any apology,” not considering that 
Justin Martyr and others of the early Christians 
used to set forth defences of the Gospel under 
the name of Apologia, which, in Greek, means a 
defence. Watson and Graves wrote in answer 
to the cavils of Paine and other infidels of the 
French Ilevolution. M^llvaine’s Lectures on 
Evidences,” gives an account of tlic dcatli of 
Paine, which, if well known, would be the best 
antidote to the poison of his life; it is an intelli¬ 
gible selection from Paley and others, and con¬ 
taining some little original matter. 

Of Butler’s Analogy,” I knew one who said 
that ho always doubted till he read it, and never 
doubted after. Th^ reasoning is too deep for 
many readers, yet 1 would have all give it a trial. 
I have known cases in which it has been compre¬ 
hended by th who had the greatest diffidence 
in attempting it. Gregory’s Letters ” are much 
recommended, as giving a plain and easy ex¬ 
position of difficulties. Sumner’s Evidences,” 
Lardner’s Credibility,” Gibson’s “ Pastoral 
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Letters,” Jenkin’s “ Keasonableness,” and Stil- 
lingflect’s Origincs Sacr®/’ are all works of 
authoritj. Palcy and Butler, if well read and 
digested, nearly cxliaust tlie subject. Butler 
shows that tlicre is no reason why we should not 
believe, anrl Paley tliat there is much reason why 
we should. Sluittlcwoith is the ])Cfat substitute 
for Butler. The Aaliic of the Analogy” can¬ 
not be lully appreciated without considering the 
urgency of the times in which it Avas written. 
Butler obscr\es, It comes, I know not how, to 
be taken for granted, that Christ' nity is now at 
length diNCoveredto l)c fictitious.” Horace Wal¬ 
pole said that Queen Caroliiu' particularly re¬ 
commended his father to read it; indeed, it was 
wanted in high life; for Lady Mary Wortlcy 
Montagu, even w hilc she expresses her alarm at 
so many young ladies being infidels, speaks in a 
way which shows she regarded religion as rather 
useful than true. 

llobert Hall’s sermon, on Modern Infidelity,” 
is very celebrated. This is a masterly composi¬ 
tion, showing enlarged and comprehensive views. 

2. In controversy with Jews, Bishop Kidder’s 
“ Demonstration of the Messiah,” and Thomas 
Scott’^ Di'^cussioii on the principaL Question 
between the Jews and Christians,” in reply to 
the llabbi Crook Of course all ether works on 
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. evidences will be of much service; but Scott’s 

reply to the Rabbi’s Restoration of Israel,” 

teaches u^ to avail ourselves of every advantage 

which the faitji rbi a Jewish jahersary affords, 

* 

and discuss every important question concern- 
# 

ing the Messiah of the Old Testament, on the 
ground of the Old Testament only.” 

3. Against Popery, Finch’s Sketch of the 
Roman Controversy” contains a valuable collec¬ 
tion of documents from many sources; Bishop 
Marsh’s Comparative View of the Churches of 
England and Rome;” McGhee’s “ Truth and 
Error contrasted,” and especially Dr. Pliillpott’s 
(the Bishop of Exeter’s) Letters to Dr. Butler,” 
occasioned by the Committee evidence given by 
Dr. Butler at the time of the Roman Catholic 
question. Pascal’s Provincial Letters” affords 
the most witty and keen exposure of the Jesuits. 
Both for the brilliancy of com])Osition and the 
influence they exerted, these letters hold the 
highest place in the history of literature. A 
bookseller’s catalogue will point out many other 
works. 

The "Eclipse of Faith” will be found to be 
a full armoury agi.inst the assaults that have been 
more recently directed against the orthodox doc¬ 
trines of Christianity. 

4. Against Arianism^ read Whittaker’s " Ilis- 
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tory of Arianism; Burnet s “ Articles,” and the 
works which are recommended on the Trinity. 
This course of reading will apj^ly also, 

5. Against Socinianism; read'also J. Edw ards’s 
"Preservative against Socinianism;” Wardlaw’s 
" Discourses on the principal Points of'the Soci- 
. Lin Controv ersy; ” and Fuller’s Calvinistic 
and Socinian S} stems compared.” 

6. Against Disbcnterb from the E'^tablishcd 
Church. The great cliampion of tlK Ebtahlislied 
Church ib Hooker. His " Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
like the wiitings of most men of t.tic genius, is 
calculated to enrich and expand the reader’s 
views on a variety of subjects. But Hooker is 
too grave a writer for the youthful student. 
TJielwall’b "Letters on the Church,” one volume 
duodecimo, explains, in a clear and familiar way, 
the nature of the Establishment, the excellence 
of our liturgy, and the importance of a national 
church. Bo) d, on “ Episcopacy,” enters more 
deeply into the origin and authority of our Church. 
To those who have not time to read Mr. Boyd’s 
larger work, I would strongly recommend his 

Lecture on Episcopacy,” delivered at Chel¬ 
tenham. Mr. Thelwall recommends M^Neile’s 
" Letters on the Church; ” also the Rev. A. 
M^Caul’b three sermons on The Divine Com¬ 
mission of the Christian Ministry,” and the 
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Principles of a Church Establishment.” To 
the general reader, a truly valuable work is 
Essays on the Church,” by a layman. This 
author modestly pretends to be only a compiler, one 
who, having read all the pamphlets for or against 
the dissenters which appeared about the year 
1833, endeavours to bring the whole argument 
within the compass of one small volume. Add 
Chalmers on Church Establishments; ” also an 
article in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xxvi. From 
Dr. Dwight’s “ Travels in New England and 
New York,” we learn how little the case of 
America” proves against an establishment; an 
extract is given in Essays on the Church.” 
Let me not be understood to say, or even to 
wish, that dissenters may be reasoned down. The 
worst dissenting teaching, where there is no church, 
is better than lieathen ignorance. Let church¬ 
men maintain the true standard of pure doctrine, 
and this will insensibly restrain the wildness of 
the dissenters’ tenets; and gradually, by church 
building and endowments, let us supply their place. 
Still, I ^doubt that the three classes, the gentry, 
the tradesmen, and the labourers, will ever be 
successfully treated by l ministry composed of the 
gentry hlone. Then, would I institute another 
class, say of deacons, from a rank below?—No; 
a Roman Catholic hie)*archy might control such 
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an order of men, but not so the free spirit of a 
Protestant church. Without that self-knowledge 
and that discipline resulting from our public 
schools and universities, which characterises the 
present order of the clergy, any new order 
taken from a lower rank would be only nominally 
churchmen, but really as indej)en(lcnt as dis¬ 
senters are now. Besides, dissent is (partly by 
exclusive dealing) self-su])porting; but whence 
sliall wc find a maintenance for the same men in 
■ the Church? And, would they work butcr? If 
we had greater order, should wc ha'.o equal 
energy ? Think of these things. 

5. The trixcipal Writers on Divinity.— 
A mere list of authors will seem of little use; but 
my object is to induce the student to follow some 
method in his selection; to read writers of the 
some period at the same time, in order to learn 
the peculiar character of each school of Theology. 
The different styles of composition and changes in 
theological writing may also be noticed; and, more 
particularly, the recent change from the weighty 
to tlie wordy style, with smooth sounds instead 
of hard sense. The number of volumes of a 
serious character read by some persons in the 
course of a year is so great that if, instead of 
mere casual recommendation, they would be 
guided by the following lists of writers, they 

u 2 
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might soon gain a very extensive knowledge of 
Theological literature. 

The classification is that of the Rev, E. Bicker- 
steth, in his “ Christian Student,” first published 
in 1829. This is a valuable guide iii Divinity 
studies. Since its publication many good works 
have appeared; and not a few have been ren¬ 
dered available by translations, selections, and 
reprinting. 

First, The Fathers. Dr. Chalmers fairly 
says, We ought not to cast the Book of An¬ 
tiquity away from us, but give it our most as¬ 
siduous perusal, while at the same time we sit in 
the exercise of our free and independent judg¬ 
ment over its contents.”—The Fathers are now 
accessible by means of English translations; and 
it is time that the remembrance of all the tales 
of piilc' students, dusty folios, and the midnight 
lamji ill monastic cells, which used to be asso¬ 
ciated w4th the very names of the Fathers had 
jiassed away; and, as to those prejudiced persons 
who do not hesitate to avow an utter inditference 
to the writings of the Fathers, I have only to say, 
that to feel no curiosity about the compositions of 
the first and forcino‘^t of Christian champions in 
times the most critical to the faith, men who 
bequeathed to us the readiest weapons against the 
sceptics of modern times—to care nothing about 
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Justin Martyr, Tcrtullian, Cyprian, Chrysostom, 
Athanasius, Augustine — to feel no curiosity about 
the works of those who, like Jerome and Origen, 
have done much to restore and preserve the pure 
text of Scripture,—of Ignatius, the disciple of 
St. John—of Clement, ^Mvhosc name is in the 
book of life,”— this certainly betrays a feeling 
hard indeed to reconcile with a due sense of our 
Gosjiel privileges. It is difficult indeed to be 
insensible,” says Mr. Conybeare, in his Lectures, 
to the beauty, the piety, the dcvol ion, and the 
spiritual feeling which are found in almo^t every 
page of the Commentary of Augubtine.” AVho- 
ever doubts that the works of the Fathers have 
a real appreciable value, founded not in the mere 
curiosities of ancient literature, but on good and 
useful service done, should read the Evidences” 
of Paley, and then consider whether his leading 
arguments could be maintained without the testi¬ 
mony of the Fathers; and whether these argu¬ 
ments are not indispensable to the defence of 
Christianity upon external evidence. The reason 
I instance Paley’s work in preference to any other 
evidences is, that its style and way of reasoning 
is of a most popular kind; and while many other 
works may confirm those who believe? Paley is 
convincing to those who doubt. It is related of 
the Duke of Wellington that, on hearing one 
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of his officers speak lif^htly of Kcvelation, he 
asked him, “Did you ever read Paley?” — 
“ Then you are not qualified to give an “ No.”— 
opinion.” 

The translations to which I alluded form the 
“ Library of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic 
Church.” Also in The Christian’s Family 
Library” there is one volume, entitled “ The 
Christian Fathers of the First and Second Cen¬ 
tury ; their Principal Remains at large; with 
Selections from their other Writings.” jNIilner 
and Mosheim may both be consulted for the 
general character of the Fathers; also, Horne’s 
“ Introduction.” Conybeare’s “ Banipton Lec¬ 
tures,” contain an analytical examination into 
the character, value, and just application of the 
writings of the Christian Fathers during the 
Ante-Niceno period. Dr. Burton also published 
“ Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the 
Divinity of Christ.” In the works of N. Lardiier 
(a Socinian writer) we have a careful examina¬ 
tion of the testimony which the fathers have 
afforded to the Scriptures, Dr. Clarke’s “ Suc¬ 
cession of Sacred Literature,” with his “ Biblio¬ 
graphical Miscellany,” and more particularly 
Cave’s “ Lives of the Fathers of the First Four 
Ages of the Church,” are books of high au- 
.thority. 
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Secondly, The Schoolmen. At the begin¬ 
ning of the Reformation a monk declared that 
Greek was the mother of all heresy,” and that 
as to Hebrew, “ it is certain that all who learn it 
become instantly Jews.” For this abhorrence of 
learning we must blame its abuse by the School¬ 
men, of whom Luther said “ tliey did nothing 
but propose paradoxes, and that their whole art 
was built on a contempt of Scripture.” Bonaven- 
tura, Aquinas, Bradwardinc, Wickliflfe, lluss, and 
Jerome, are the names of the priiicipal School¬ 
men ; the life and oj)inions of Wi<‘l ifte have been 
written by Mr. Vaughan. Estiuss Sum is con¬ 
sidered to contain the best account of the Scho¬ 
lastic Dhinity. Tlie best advice I can offer the 
general reader is conveyed in the words of Leigh¬ 
ton ; for, truly did Leighton say, To under¬ 
stand and be master of those trifling disputes 
that prevail in the schools, is an evidence of a 
very mean understanding.” 

Thirdly. The Reformers. Tindal, Latimer, 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Philpot, Bradford, Jewell, 
Fox, Knox, are the writers whose lives and opi¬ 
nions are most worthy of attention. A work in 
twelve volumes by the Religious Tract Society 
gives selections from their works, as vv^ell as from 
those of Bale, Barnes, Bccon, Bilney, Borthwick, 
Clement, Frith, Gilby, Lady J. Grey, Hamilton, 
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Hooper, Joyc, Lambert, Queen Parr, Ponet, 
Ro^^ers, Sampson, Saunders, Taylor, Wickliffe, 
and Witohart. More matter of the same kind 
will be found in Legh Ricliinoi'd’s Fathers of 
the English Chureh,” and in Biekersteth’s Tes¬ 
timony of the Reformers.” Mr. Le lias has 
written the lives of Cranmer, Wickliftc, Jewell, 
and Laud. The " Engliah Martyrology,” ab¬ 
ridged from Foxe, by Charlotte bilizabeth, a 
most able writer, forms two small volumes in 

The Christian’s Family Library.” Of the 
Foreign Reformers, Luther, Melancthon, Erasmus, 
Calvin, Zuinglius, GiiCoJamj)adius, Martyr, Bucer, 
Beza, Bullinger, are men with whom, either by 
biography (especially D’Aubignt’s), or extracts, 
we have many oi) 2 )ortunities of becoming ac¬ 
quainted. Ranke’s “ German Reformation ” and 
“ Lives of the Popes ” are much admired, as 
also are Dr. Wordsworth’s Biograpliich ” and 
“ Christian InstitutCh.” 

Fourthlij. The Successors of the Re¬ 
formers. Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical Polity ” is 
universally allowed to be the sti’ongest bulwark 
of the Established Church. In this work there is 
a wonderful weight of words, a most appropriate 
selection of topics and cogent reasoning. This 
author is usually quoted as " the Judicious 
Hooker.” His life, by Isaac Walton, is one of 
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the most valuable pieces of biography in our 
lancjunj^o. lie died A. d. 1600. Richard Sibbes 
died about thirty-five years after Hooker. The 
“Bruised Reed” and Soid’s Conflict” arc the 
titles of two of Sibbes’ best works. Archbishop 
Usher died a.d. 1656. lie was called by Dr. 
Johnson the great luminary of the Irish 
church.” He i*? iamed for having rcfid all the 
Fathers. Mr. BiekeiNteth mentions Usher’s 
Answer to the Jesuit/’ as one of* the best 
pieces against Romanism. Ushers works com¬ 
plete, fill eighteen volumes, now ^)ublishiiig in a 
handsome foi’in, at 12«. each. A colh‘ction of 
Usher’s Letter'^ with his Life were published 
by his chaplain, Dr. Richard Parr. Dr. Ham¬ 
mond, the cliaplain of Charles I. in Carisbrook 
Castle, wrote a Para}>hrase of‘ the Xew Testament, 
with the mo5,t learned and valuable notes. San¬ 
derson also, attached to diaries and, to compen¬ 
sate for persecution, elevated to the bishopric of 
Lincoln at the Restoration, wrote Alne Cases 
of Conscience,” and “ Discourse on the Church.” 
Dr. Medc is accounted the ablest intcrjiretcr of 
obscure prophecy, •lercmy Taylor is a writer of 
great fertility and depth of thought. His defence 
of episcopacy and the Liturgy were* much ad¬ 
mired by Bishop Heber, who thought Taylor, in 
imagination and real genius, superior either to 
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Hooker or Barrow. Few writers have been more 
gleaned by modern divines. Jeremy Taylor’s life 
has been written by Bouncy and Wilmott. Bishops 
Babington, Cowpcr, Grcenhani^ and Andrews, 
lived in this period. 

Fifthly. The Nonconformists. These com¬ 
prise all who separated from tlie Liturgy and cere¬ 
monies of the Churcli, from the Beformation till 
modern times. On this period, “ The Christian 
Student” is strongly to be rccoiniiiciided. However 
great our sorrow for dissent, we must not think 
lightly of the writings of dissenters, or we sliall 
forego some of tlie most valuable works on prac¬ 
tical piety. When certain persons once complained 
to Lord Burleigh of tlie Liturgy, and said they 
only wished its amendment, he told them to make 
a better. Accordingly, one class of the complain¬ 
ants formed a new one, like that of Genev’^a; 
another class altered the new one in 600 parti¬ 
culars ; a third, quarrelling about the alteration, 
proposed an entirely different model, and a fourth 
dissented from all! Dr. Owen was famed for 
sound learning and judgment. His writings 
are numerous, and arc of a high Calvinistic cha¬ 
racter. Head the article on Baxj;er’s life and 
writings in the Edinburgh Magazine, 1843. He 
was chaplain to Whallcy’s regiment after the battle 
of Naseby. lie tried to reconcile Calvinism with 
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Arminianism. Baxter'wrote 145 treatises, of which 
four were folios, seventy-three quartos, and forty- 
nine octavos. He wrote much in gaol, under the 
unjust sentence of Jeffries. Charnock Avas famed 
for masculine style and originality of* thouglit; his 

Discourses on Providence ” are considiircd the 
best. Dr. Goodwin was a favourite of Cromwell, 
whom he attended on hi^ death-bed; lie wrote 
sennons, expositions, and eontroveisial treatises. 
Howe is nervous and ninjestie. Bobeit Hall said 
Burke was the best author for eaitli, and IIowc 
for heaven. Howie’s "Living T in]»le” is very 
celebrated. I would jiaitieulaily recommend the 
work by Ilowe•among the "Sacred Classics.” 
Dr. Bjites was fluent, with beautiful siniilitudcs. 
Flavel was fervent, touching the conscience, and 
moving the feelings. Car^l officiated with Dr. 
Owen as a minister to Cioinwell. He wrote a 
" Commentary on Job ” in 12 vols. 4to. 

Matthew Pool: the " Synopsis Criticorum,” in 
five folios, was his chief woik. Bead Neal’s 
" Puritans.*’ 

Sixthly, The Divines or the Restoration 
AND Revolution. This era was marked, says 
Bibhop Hebcr, by a school of literature and com¬ 
position, of all others which this country has seen, 
the least favourable to genius, and tlic most 
unlike that style of thinking and exprcbsion which 
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had distinguished Jeremy Taylor and his con¬ 
temporaries. What Augustine said of Cicero 
» 

has been remarked of more tlian one of tlie fol¬ 


lowing writers, that we cease lo be captivated 
witli him, because the name of Christ does not 
occur in him.** We may mention Bishop Burnet. 
Read his “ Articles,” “ Reformation,” and “ Own 


Times.”—Bishop Reynolds, very terse and full; 
devotional and controversial, a strong C^ahinist.— 
Archbishop Leighton: his Commentary on St. 
Peter lias been already mentioned.—Bishop Be¬ 
veridge, very learned in Oriental literature. lie 
wrote on the Thirty-nine Articles. His “ Private 
Thoughts” are most known, and •published among 


the Sacred Classics;” and his 


Sermons” 


arc most judiciously recommended by the present 
Bishop of Exeter as guides in composition to 
candidates for ordination.—Archbishop Tillotson : 
Locke considered Tillotson and Chillinijworth 

O 

very remarkable f<‘r perspicuity. Ilcbcr speaks 
of the dull good sen e of Tillotson.” Tillotson 
attended with Dr. Burnet at the execution of Lord 


William Russell. He was accused of Socinianism, 
Dr. Jortin says, because, in making some con¬ 
cessions to the Sochiians, he had broken through 
one ancient rule of controversy, allow not an 
tidversary cither common sense or common ho¬ 
nesty.” In answer to this charge he republished 
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four of his sermons On the Incurnation and 
Divinity.” llis sermons arc he&t known. As to 
the style in which he wrote, read “ Fitzohborne's 
Letters ” by Melinoth, who qualifier the e\eessive 
praise it had long received.—Isaac Barrow was 
so deep and cojiious, that Charles 11. u^cd to call 
him an unfair preacher, bccaii&e he left nothing to 
be said after him I Barrow’s sermons are a mine 
of brilliant thoughts and stcrlin<j: arguments. He 

o o o 

was a great mathematician, de(‘mcd second only 
to Sir Isaac Newton. Ili& scvuioii on vain 
and idle talking” is (piotcd by Addison, as a 
specimen of isingiilar felicity of expression. Stil- 
lingtlcct: his writings against Bo[)ery arc very 
valuable. His Origines Britannica*” gi\c an- 
ti(iuitics of the churches of Britain. The elegance 
and learning of the Origines Sacrai ” has made 
it yet more popular. Stillingflect had a contro¬ 
versy with Locke, arising from remarks made in 
his “ Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity.” — 
Dr. Thomas Jackson, South(*y said, was an autln^r 
with whom, ]nore than any other, one might 
be contented in a prison, as the most valuable 
of all the old Divines, though the least known 
— also recommended by Bishop Horne. — John 
Locke wrote “ On the Reasonableness of Chris¬ 
tianity,” and Paraphrases and Notes to several of 
St. Paul’s Epistles,—Robert South held a con- 
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troversy with Sherlock on the Trinity. His ser¬ 
mons are well known. His style is nervous, with 
much point and even wit. His writings are in 
great repute.—William Sherlock wrote against 
the dis&eiitcvb.—Thomas Sherlock, his son, wrote 
a tract well worth reading, called “ The Trial of 
the Witnesses of the Resurrection.”—Wilson, 
Bishop of the Isle of Man, publislu'd Eccle¬ 
siastical Constitutions,” of which Lord Chancellor 
King said that if the ancient discipline of the 
Church were lost, it might be found in the Isle 
of Man.” lie wrote also sermons and tracts.— 
William Law: his Serious Call to a Religious 
Life” was considered by Dr. .Johnson one of the 
most powerful w orks of the kind. Ilis “ Prac¬ 
tical Treatise on Christianity” is also very good. 
—Bishop Warburton’s Julian,” “ Alliance of 

Church and State,” and Divine Legation,” are • 
much admired. Read Dr. Johnson’s character of 
Warburton in his Life of Pope.” It was said 
that Bibhop Bull was his master, and Jeremy 
Taylor his favourite divine.— Bishop Watson 
answered Paine and Gibbon. His “ Apology ” 
has been already mentioned.—Archbishop Seeker 
wrote Sermons cud Lectures on the Church 
Catechism.”—Bishop Berkeley fell dead while 
hearing a sermon, written by Dr. Sherlock. He 
is more known as a philosopher than as a divine. 
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—Bishop Butler, the author of the Sermons and 
Analogy already mentioned. 

Seventhly. Modern Writers. Dr. Horne, 
author of the “ Introduction.” Jonathan Ed¬ 
wards, who wrote on “ Justification.” liomaine, 
author of the most popular book on Faith. Mil¬ 
ner, author of the “ Church History.” .Jones, of 
Nayland, deemed one of the most satisfactory 
writers on the Trinity. Xewton, the history of 
whose life is universally rcconiniended, as also 
are his letters. Scott, the author of the Com¬ 
mentary.” Robert Hall, one of t' e finest writers 
in the English language; clear, candid, and very 
powerful. Bishop Horsley, the author of “ Bib¬ 
lical Criticism.” 

On the Prayer-Book. — Read, first, the 
“ History of the Prayer-Book,” by the C. K. 
Society (this is a small volume, containing a 
useful addition to Church History); She^Aerd, 
On the Common Prayer; ” Wheatley’s Illus¬ 
tration of Common Prayer; ” N elson’s “ Com¬ 
panion for the Fasts and Fcstivals; ” and Mant 
On the Liturgy,” are all standard works. On 
The Rubrics and Canons of the Church,” a 
work much recommended, was written in 1753, 
by Thomas Sharp. Lectures and Sermons on 
the Liturgy” have been published by Bishop 
Jebb, 2 vols. 8yo., 1830; Thomas Rogers, 2 vols. 
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8vo.; Bishop J. Bird Sumner, 8vo. (more par¬ 
ticularly on the Fa&ts and Fcstivale): Matthew 
Hole, 4 vols. 8 VO., 1838 (a new edition); and 
others. Bishop Taylor’s “ A 2 )ol<»f^y for the Li- 
turgy” Heber considered among tlic best of 
Taylor’s “ Polemical Dibcourses.” Cardwell’s Li¬ 
turgies,” Faber’s “ Origines Liturgicaj,” and 
Maskell’s Ancient Liturgy,” aie all able works. 
The Liturgie -3 of Edward VI., j^ublibhed by Par¬ 
ker in one \olumc, may be compared in a single 
morning with much advantage. 

The Rev. J. K. Riddle’s Ecclesiastical Chro¬ 
nology, or Annals of the Church,” containing 
History, the relations of the Church to the State; 
controversies, sects rites, disci[)linc, writers, is 
a most compendious and useful book. 

On the Church of England, besides the above,— 
Bishoj) Jewell’s famous “ Ai)()logy for the 
Church of England,” written in Latin, and trans¬ 
lated by the mother of Sir Francis Bacon, is 
considered to have jiromoted the Reformation 
more than any other book. This, with Hooker’s 
Polity,” Burnet’s Articles,” and Nicholson 
On the Book of Common Prayer,” will con¬ 
stitute uneAoc 2 )tionablc expositions of the doctrines 
of the Church of England. 

Mr. Martineau’s Church History in England” 
contains an admirable and a very fair account 
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of any thing relating to the Church previous to 
the lleformation. 


CHAP. VIJL 

ON Tlin STUDY OF TOLTKY-CUITJCI&M-TASTE. 

They wiio have known what it savs Hal- 
lam, ^‘in solitude, or in the intervaK of MorldJj’' 
care, to feed on poetical recollections — to murmur 
over the beautiful lines wlio’^e cadenee has long 
delighted their car to recall the t\ntiincnts and 
image's with all tlie cliarm of cai’ly j'-sociations,— 
they will feel the inestimable value of committing 
to mi'inory, in tlie prime of pow er, what it will 
easily and indelibly retain.” ^'herefore, time is 
well vspent in committing fine poetry to memory. 

Lord Jeffrey sa}s that, on an average, 10,000 
linos of good 2 )oetry were published annually, and 
asked, How bhall posterity keep pace with the 
growing literature of the times?” In rejdy, we 
offer the following Iiints for a judicious bolcction:-— 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets,” with Camp- 
bcll’s Essay,” and IMoir’s Sketches of the Poeti¬ 
cal Literature of the last Half-Century,” are indis¬ 
pensable as handbooks to direct attention to the 
choicest pieces. 

The lives of most literary men supply notices 
of admired pieces, which sliould be r^ad as the 
notices of them occur. 


s 
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Of Chaucer few read more than one or two Tales 
as a specimen. Thomas Moore said he looked in 
vain for the qualities for which Chaucer was ad¬ 
mired by other men of high literary character. 

Spenser: one of the most poetical, and certainly 
the most perspicuous of all Poets; an author 
whom men of deep poetic feeling fondly read, 
and others distantly admire. 

Pope said, that to hear a canto of Spenser was 
like seeing a gallery of pictures. When Horace 
Walpole was planning a bower at Strawberry 
Hill, he said, I am almost afraid I must go and 
read Spenser, and wade through his allegories, to 
get at a picture.” Lord Chatham’s sister used to 
accuse him of knowing nothing but the Fairy 
Queen; ” and no matter,” said Burke, for ho 
who roads and relishes Spenser will liave a strong 
hold of the English language.” 

Shakespeare. As every miin of education is 
supposed to be familiar with Shakespeare, the 
following hints ma^ be of very general service:— 
part are the kind suggestions, and nearly all meet 
tlie approvnl, of John Payne Collier, whose one 
volume edition, be it remembered, incorporates 
about 1000 corrections from the margin of his lately 
discovered folio, dated 1632—corrections fas a 
little inquiry will convince every reader) nearly as 
satisfactory as if made by Shakespeare’s own hand. 
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Shakespeare’s Plays are commonly divided into 
Comedies, Histories and Tragedies. Pericles ” 
was the first written, and The Tempest” the 
last—a play which proves that Shakespeare’s 
poetic spirit did not fail at fifty years of age. 
Chaucer and Young were never more truly poets 
than at sixty ; Dryden was best at seventy; and 
Sophocles wrote his “ CEdip. Coloncus” at eighty! 

1. Comedies of Shakespeare, The Winter’s 
Tale ” is more than marvellous; almost a miracu¬ 
lous composition, and the l)est comedy in any 
language. Twelfth Night” ami A.s you like 
it” are next in merit. The least agreeable is 

O 

All’s well that ends well.” “ The Tempest ” is 
a play wholly unlike any other dramatic effort, 
and wonderful from the first line to the last. 

As to “ Midsummer’s Night’s Dream” it is a 
haj)py compo.’^ition in every sense, and shows, 
says Thomas Campbell, that Shakespeare did once 
at least compose in a state of joyous ecstasy and 
delight. He adds, in Measure for Measure.” 
“ IMuch ado about Nothing,” and “ Comedy of 
Eri'ors,” with every allowance for tales of fic¬ 
tion, our credulity is taxed to a fault. To eulogise 
Romeo and J ulict ” is gilding refined gold; 
and Cymbcline,” involves a refutation of old 
Johnson’s “ dictum ” that we had no right to be 
pleased with poetry beyond our ability to say why 
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and wherefore. This dictum certainly may be 
carried too far; but generally, in Poetry, as in 
lleligion, a man should be able to render a reason 
for the faith that is in him. 

2. The Historical Plays, The three parts of 

Henry VI.’* were written first. Campbell was 
happy to believe that Henry VI.” pt. i. with the 
burning of Joan of Arc, as also Titus Androui- 
ous,” were not by Shakespeare. Mr. Collier is con¬ 
vinced that Shakespeare did write “Titus Andro- 
iiicushe also thinks that if he did not write, he 
certainly added to the first part of Henry VI.” 

In “ Henry VI.,” pt. ii., the death-scene of Car¬ 
dinal Beaufort is very finely drawn. “Richard 
TIL” is the best of all the plays for the stage. Its 
historical truth was questioned in Walpole’s 
“ Doubts.” The limichbacked Richard III, is de¬ 
scribed by a contemporary as a handsome man; 
still. Sir James Mackintosh lived to alter an 
opinion he once maintained of Richard’s innocence 
of the crimes iinput 3d to him. 

Charles James Fox justly compared Clarence’s 
dream to the death-scene of Alcestis in Euripides. 
The whole of “ Richard III.” evinces a power of 
terrific delineation; but the two parts of “ Henry 
.IV.” are better plays. 

“ Henry IV.” pt. i. is original, and rich in cha¬ 
racters beyond all other plays. InHenry V.,” the 
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description of the night before tlie Battle of 
Agincourt is very celebrated, Henry VIIL” is 
full of fine speeches and characters. In reading 
this play, remember that it Avas written in the 
reign of a Queen most dangerous to offend, daugh¬ 
ter (if two of the principal characters. In “ King 
John” the scenes of ^‘Arthur and Hubert” and 

Hubert and •folin ” arc admirably adajited for 
pri\ate recitation. The character of the bereaved 
Constance ranks Avith Queen Margaret, Desde- 
mona, Cleoi)atra, Jiiliel, and Lady Macbeth, tlie 
best female characters in Shake>})c .rc. 

3. The Trag(diLS of Shnkesprare, In Troilub 
and Cre^sida” Campbell thinks the Poet Avas not 
eminently bucce^sfiil, though tjpe Gormans (avIioso 
Sbake'^pearian enthusiasm has made iiS appear coni- 
jiaratively cold) arc as much enrajiturcd with Troi- 
liib as AA ith Hamlet; a play apparently more con¬ 
genial to the German spirit. IIoAVCver, “Julius 
Cicsar,” and “Antony and Cleopatra,”—a play 
more true to nature, to history and to dramatic 
rules, - as also “ Coriolanus,” full v vindicate Shake- 
speare’s power to cope Avith lioman subjects. The 
quarrel of Brutus and Cassius has been more ap¬ 
plauded, says Collier, than any other piece on the 
stage, for the last 250 years. But tlie scene of 
Coriolanus with his mother, a\ ife and child, may 
be deemed the finest dramatic scene ever Avritten. 
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Hamlet” is one of the best inlays to read, Mac¬ 
beth” the best to sec—great in its plot, its cha¬ 
racters and its sentiments; bnt “Othello” would 
be cf[ually good,—so true to nature, and its plot so 
well developed, — were it not so painfully re¬ 
volting in some parts. “ King Lear” well acted 
would be too painful, were it not so well relieved. 
The madness of King Lear the physician of an 
asylum pronounced as true to the very life. 

“ Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” “Lear,” and “Othello” 
arc as mueh read as any of the plays. “ Macbeth” 
has often been compared to the “ Agamemnon” of 
^Lhcliylus, from the spirit of awe and mystery 
that broods over tlic whole play, and also from 
the rc'=5cmblance ofiLady Macbeth to the daring 
Clytemnestra. Strong and stirring as arc the 
thoughts of the “ Agamemnon,” there are twice the 
number in “Macbeth;” and, as to delineation of 
character and studies of nature, that which was 
first and foremost in Shakespeare was of quite a 
secondary eonsidcrati n v\ ith the Greek Drama¬ 
tists. Milton’s “Sanibon” bears some resemblance 
to the Prometheus of -ZEschylus. In each play 
there is one grand figure thrown out in strong 
relief. 

On this«-subjcct Macaulay’s Essay on Milton ” 
has some good remarks. It was in structure and 
artistic finish, and not in variety of character, or 
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fertility of thought, that the Greeks excelled. 
Shakespeare had not the same iuducement for 
exact composition, otherwise no man e^cr could 
have surpassed him. Many of his speeches ex¬ 
hibit a matchless proportion of words to sense; 
they sliow so true a balance, and so nice a rhythm, 
that they seem rather tcsselatcd than constructed, 
^ot a s) liable can you di'^placc without los'^. No 
play cxcmjdilicb this excellence more th.in the 
“ Merchant of Venice.” 

Tlic reader of Poetry mu&t judge of beauties 
for himself, so widely do “ duett •. tlisagree.” 

ron had little appreciation either tor bhakc- 
spiarc or for Si)enscr; and Horace Walpole, as 
Southey tpiotos, said, that The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” is far more nonsensical than the 
worst translation of an Italian opera book ! 

Cowley (Milton’s favourite jjoct), Waller, Phi- 
lij)s, Parnell, llowc. Prior, Gay, Green, Tickell, 
Somerville, Swift, Collins (his lyrics very cele¬ 
brated), D}cr, Churchill, Akenside, Lyttelton, 
Aniistrong, Warton, Mason, Beattie, are autliors 
of whom we may read such parts only as Johnson 
or other ^ritics point out. 

Of Miltouy to read “Paradise Lost” is the 
duty of all, the pleasure of a few. Head Ma¬ 
caulay's admirable criticism of Milton. All the 
minor works are better known than Paradise 
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Regained.” Fuseli thought the second book of 
Paradise Lost ” the grandest effort of the 
human mind. 

Of Dryden^ Alexander’s Feast ” is one of 
the most popular lyric odes. His Fables,” 
Annus Mirabilis,” and “ Translation of Virgil,” 
are the most celebrated. Dryden is considered 
to evince more strength and real poetry, with less 
smoothness, than Pope. Bolingbroke admired 
Pope’s prose writing. Mackintosh thought The 
Cock and the Fox” the best poem of Dryden. 

Of Addison^ read the Cato,” and Psalm xxiii. 
Of Popc^ the Rape of the Lock ” is the best 
of all heroi-comical poems; Eloisa to Abelard ” 
is, though very clever, a most immoral and im¬ 
pious poem, most unworthy of the author of The 
Messiah,” which should be learned by heart, and 
compared with Isaiah and Virgil. The Essay 
on Criticism,” and the " Dunciad,” show that Pope 
could write as strong lines as any author. Of the 
Essay on Man,” th^ argument was written by 
Bolingbroke, and versified by Pope. 

Of Thomson, all admire the sensibility and 
natural beauty of “ The Seasons.” He had not 
the art of giving CxTect with a few touches. His 
‘^Oaatle ofjndolence” shows more genius, though 
Ifafi known than The Seasons.” 

^ Of Shenstone Gray said, " He goes hopping 
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along his own gravel walk, and never deviates 
from the beaten track, for fear of being lost” 
** The Schoolmistress,” as an imitation of Spenser, 
is very good, but far inferior to the “ Castle of 
Indolence.” 

Of Young, The Night Thoughts ” hold a 
high place among devotional poetry. Most of 
the literary world read jiart, few read all: which, 
indeed, may almost be said of Milton, for reasons 
given in Johnson’s Life of Milton.” 

Of Gray, the Elegy,” and Ode to Eton 
College,” arc best known. Of tl rest of his 
ode^. Sir J. Mackintosh truly said, They are 
moot pleasing to the artist who looks to structure.” 
And again, To those who are capable of that 
intense application, which the higher order of 
poetry requires, and which poetical sympathy 
Jilways produces, there is no obscurity.” 

Of Goldsmith, “ The Deserted Village,” next to 
Gray’s “ Elegy,” is the most popular piece of En¬ 
glish poetry. The other poem© are much read. 

Of Johnson, London,” and The Vanity of 
Human Wishes,” much admired by Byron, every 
scholar should compare with the third and tenth 
satires of Juvenal. His Prologue,” spoken by 
Garrick in 1747, is very good. • 

Of Cowper, The Task ” is considered the 
master-piece. All his poems arc much read, 
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especially Alexander Selkirk,” John Gilpin,” 
and all the smaller pieces. Cowper, like Euri¬ 
pides, was remarkable for reconciling poetical 
sentiment with the language of coiiiinon life. He 
may be considered the first of the school of 
Wordsworth. His letters are equal to any. Few 
poets have had more readers than Cowper. The 
public say of poetry as cottagers of religious 
tracts, We like something with a talc in it.” 

Of Later writers, Wordsworth is admired by all 
his brother poets. See Coleridge’s " IJiographia 
Litcraria.” Head The Excursion.” Ilis obser¬ 
vations of nature’s beauties arc too minute, and 
his sensibilities too acute for the sympathies of 
most readers. Crahhvs “ Phoebe Dawson ” as 
read to Fox on his death-bed ! Of the “Borough'* 
Mackintosh said what Pitt observed of Sir W. 
Scott’s “Minstrel,” “I acknowledge his unpa¬ 
ralleled power of painting.” 

Byron avoid as intellectual poison—his genius 
serves only to wing his rankling arrow for a 
deeper wound. “ He was inspired by the genius 
of pain,” said Goethe. The good, wholesome, 
moral Southey aptly called Byron and Shelley 
of the “ Satsinic Seiiool of Poetry.” Byron fills 
the mind with distempered views of life without 
contentment, humility, resignation, or repose. He 
not only scofis at Beligion, but diffuses a general 
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odour of Godlcssncss. The true Poet is the 
High Priest of Nature,” eliciting our praise for 
beauties yet unseen, and our gratitude for mercies 
uiifclt before; and, revealing “ a soul of goodness 
in things evil,” fits man for his mortal sphere— 
but Byron unfits us. He would stir up a mutiny 
in the voyage of life, and make believe “ a soul 
of baduf'.ss in thingHow truly did a female 
friend of Southey say that there was 2lbs. of devil 
to every lib. of man in By roifs composition! 

OWolerid^c, Scott said, translation w as his forte. 
He traii'^lated “Wallenstein” fron manuscript, 
and Schiller adopted and printed some of Cole¬ 
ridge's devititions. The “ Ancient Mariner,” com¬ 
posed during an evening walk with Wordsworth, 
as well as his Christabel,” arc very celebrated. 
IMackintosh said Coleridge’s “ talents were below 
his understanding; he had never matured his 
ideas, so as to express them with clearness 
and order.” In other words, Coleridge, like Shel¬ 
ley and others of the same school, often failed 
in the single step which would have attained to 
“ the sublime,” and therefore their writings seem, 
in some parts to remain in the regions of “ the ridi¬ 
culous.” Burns, Moore, Southey, Sir W- Scott, 
Kogers, L. E. L. (Letitia Elizabeth Landon), 
Ileber, Milman, Keats, Shelley, James Mont¬ 
gomery, are names which I need only mention. 
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The reader may easily ascertain what are the 
best pieces of each; and when he thinks he knows 
their several styles, then he may read with in¬ 
terest the '^Rejected Addresses,’' and try how 
many of the supposed authors he can identify. 
Alfred Tennyson was for some time considered 
the Poet of the present day who had most ad- 
mirers, but Longfellow has far more real lovers. 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Sigourney, Bry¬ 
ant, and Willis are five names of which our 
American friends have much reason to be proud. 

Thomas Hood’s Plea for the Midsummer 
Fairies ” is of the very highest order of poetical 
composition. Many of his pieces are very beautiful. 

On Taste. — Read Burke On the Sublime 
and Beautiful,” Alison On Taste,” the prin- 
cijdes of which were espoused by Stewart and 
Jeffrey; but see ‘^Burns’s Letters” (lett. cc.). 
Read the critical articles in the “ Edinburgh’' 
and Quarterly,” and especially Lord Jeffrey’s 
Essays.” Some adm’rable remarks on the poetry 
of a chilised, as compared with that of a ruder 
age, are found in T. B. Macaulay’s Essay on 
Milton;” and read also an able dissertation of 
the^ poetry of the present age in his Essay on 
Moore’s Life f»f Byron.” Hallam recommends the 
papers in Blackwood ” on Spenser, by Professor 
Wilson. Read Coleridge’s criticism of Words-* 
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worth in his Biographia Litcraria,” and the 
llevicws of Wordsworth.” Johnson’s criticism of 
Gray, in his Lives of the Poets,” is termed by 
Mapkintosh ‘‘a monstrous example of critical 
injustice.” Gray adds, he was unjust to Prior, 
because he had no feeling of the lively and tlic 
graceful.” Sir James justly maintained, that 
‘‘there is a poetical sensibility which, in the 
progress of the mind, becomes as distinct a power 
as a musical car or a picturesque eye,” which 
sensibility Johnson had not. The author of 
“ Rassclas ” certainly had a talent for jioetry, 
and so Sir James himself was not wanting in 

O 

imagery,” said liobert Hall, “but it was accjuircd 
and imported, not native to his mind.” The Essay 
in “ Blackwood ” on Burns’s poetry, by Carlyle, 
was strongly recommended by Mrs. Homans. Head 
and reflect on the criticisms of “ Paradise Lost.” 
Compare the papers on Milton in the “ Spectator ” 
and J ohnson’s “ Life of Milton ” with the criticisms 
in Coleridge’s “ Remains,” p. 176 ; Hallam’s 
“History of Literature,” vol. iv. p. 419; the 
“ Quarterly Review,” June 1825; and Macaulay’s 
“ Essay on Milton.” Lastly, study attentively 
poems of different degrees of merit; compare 
odes, blank verse, the different measufcs of Pope 
and Spenser, Scott, and others, and consider 
which best suit the English language, and what 
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poet excels in each; then confirm or correct 
your own opinions by those of reputed critics. I 
have also known much improvement conveyed by 
a few hours’ reading with a tutor of good taste. 
Coleridge, high as were his natural endowments, 
ascribed much of his proficiency to school lessons 
in criticism from Dr. Bowyer at Christ’s Hospital. 


CHAP. IX. 

ON NATURAL FlllLOSOPllY. 

“ In a recent catalogue by a Frenchman,” says 
L D’lsraeli, among works on natural history 
we find the ^ Essay on Irish Bulls \Vc should 
rather recommend Rymer Jones’s " Natural His*- 
tory,” Humboldt’s Kosmos,” and his Aspects 
of Nature,” Ellis’s Chemistry of Creation,” 
Physical Geography ” by Mrs. Somerville, Kir¬ 
by’s Bridgewater Treatise,” and a very choice little 
book called the " Life of a Tree,” by the C. K. 
Society. After these others will readily occur. 

On Astronomy, Herschel’s Preliminary Dis¬ 
course ” all may read. Mrs. Somerville’s Con¬ 
nection of the Physical Sciences ” was designed to 
teach her jcountrywomen science; but (1) Mit¬ 
chell’s Orbs of Heaven,” (2) Nichol’s Solar and 
Planetary Systems,” and (3) Tomlinson’s Stu- 
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dent’s Manual” should smooth the way. Tomlinson 
clearly explains the principle of the Thermome¬ 
ter, Compass, Telescope, Dial, and Acoustics. 

On Botany, Loudon’s works will afford a clue 

I 

to others. 

On Chemistry, Liebig’s Letters on Chemistry” 
arc indispensable, especially for agriculturists. 

Chemistry no Mystery,” by Scoffern, with one 
of Palmer’s Chemical Chests, will furnish all 
implements required for common experiments; 
and, in every town there is a chemist who would 
gladly earn a guinea for a few less( is. 

Lardner’s “ Cyclopajdia” supplies Treatises ou 
all the Sciences; he has lately published a separate 
course of a familiar kind. Head his work on 
the “ Steam-Engine.” Dr. Brewer’s Guide to 
Science ” explains, in question and answer, every 
common phenomenon from the theory of dew to 
the boiling of the kettle. 

On Geology, Mantell’s " Wonders of Geology,” 
Dr, Buckland, and Lyell will afford introductions. 
The Museums and the Crystal Palace will afford 
a fine school for^ lectures, which needy men of 
science are ever ready to deliver on every branch 
of Natural Philosophy. Science, by the many 
elementary treatises of the present day', has been 
brought within the comprehension of every intel¬ 
ligent person. 
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CHAP. X. 

READING FOR A MILITARY OFFICER. 

The following is the advice of a military officer, 
Avliosc name and office as lecturer in a military 
academy, were I allowed to mention it, would 
prove the value of the authority. 

The following list will enable the student to 
become his own guide: — 

1. On the Art of War in General; read, 

1. Jackson on the Formation and Discipline 
of Armies.” 

2. Jomini on “Military Combinations;” by 
Gilbert. 

3. King of Prussia’s Military Instructions; ” 
by Forster. 

4. Duke of Wellington’s General Orders and 
Despatches,” by Gurwood; or, “ Selections from 
the Despatches,” in one volume. 

5. Memoir of th^ Military Sciences,” by Col. 
Lewis; a “ Military Cyclopaedia ” of great merit, 
just completed. 

11. On Artillery ; read, 

1. Griffith’s “ Artillerist’s Manual.” 

2. ‘Sir H. Douglas’s Naval Gunnery.” 

N. B. I know of no reputable treatise on Ar¬ 
tillery in the English language. 
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III. On Fortification; read, 

1. Straith’s “Fortification.” 

2. Macaulay’s “Field Fortifications.” 

3. Jcl)b on “ Attack and Defence of Ports.” 

4. Pa&ley’s “ Rules for conducting the practical 
Operations of a Siege. ” 

IV. On Military Rridgls and Pontoons ; 
read, 

“ Sir 11. Douglas's Treatise on Military Bridges.'* 

V. On Cavalry ; read, 

1. “Remarks on the Tactics of (^avalry,” by 
Beamish. 

2. Bismarks “ Field Service of Ca\alry,” by 
Btamibh. 

VI. On Light Infantry ; read, 

1. Jarry’s “ Duties of Light Infantry.” 

2. Fitz-Clarencc on the “ Duty of Piquets.” 

VII. On Tactics and Military Organ¬ 
isation; read, 

Mitchell. 

VIII. On Military Law ; read, 

Simmons on “ Court Martials.’* 

IX. On Surveying ; read, 

Jackson’s “ Surveying and Military Sketching.” 

X. On Military History and Biography ; 

read, • 

1. Coxe’s “ Life of Marlborough.” 

2. Stedman’a “ History of the American War.” 


T 
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3. Lloyd’s German War.” 

4. “ Conquest of Canada,” by Author of Hoche- 
laga. 

5. Alison’s French Revolution.” 

6. Napier’s Peninsular War.” 

7. Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia,” by Segur. 

8. Jones’s Sieges in Spain.” 

9. Drink water’s “ Siege of Gibraltar.” 

10. Mahon’s " War of Succession in Spain.” 

11. Siborne’s " Waterloo Campaign.” 

12. The Work by Frederick II. of Prussia. 

The Memoirs of Napoleon, by Generals Gour- 

gaud and Montholon, contain, what must be a 
matter of the greatest curiosity to the soldier, an 
account of the authors and the studies wliicli 
formed the mind of that master of the art of war. 

All the works of Jomini arc instructive; his 
later works arc the best. 

The general reading of an officer should be that 
of any private gentleman. Though I may specify 
Modern History, C oographical Descriptions, Mili¬ 
tary Narratives, and accounts of the policy and 
interests of England and other great nations. 

By translations of Arrian, Caesar, Polybius, 
Tacitus, Xenophon, Herodotus, and Thucydides, 
the student may glean the tactics of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

The valuable dissertation by Polybius (b.xvii.) 
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on the Macedonian phalanx, as compared with the 
Homan legion, is given in Jones s Xenophon, 
translated, pp. 255. 


CHAP. XI. 

now TO KEEP A COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 

Procure The Improved Common-place Book 
on the Plan of Locke.” TJie preface contains in¬ 
structions. This Common-place 13ook I would ad¬ 
vise students to use as a day-book, and to keep a 
common ruled book of 300 or 400 pages as a ledger. 
Tlie day-book should contain an analysis of every 
book that is read, to aid the natural defects of 
memory, not to supersede it; that is, we should 
• enter time, place, and persons, and little facts, 
when, and only when, we can trust our memory 
with the chief part of the narrative. The entity 
should resemble the summary we find in books. 
We may also enter original thoughts in order as 
they arise. Then the ledger should be a book of 
topics in which every subject of interest may 
have a page or two assigned it, for the purpose 
of classifying the contents of the Common-place 
or Day Book. To show the advantage of this, 
I will copy from my own book one of the pages 
in which 1 have long stored up .any casual notice 
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and recommendation of authors to determine my 
choice of reading. 

“ Authors recommended and characterised. 

Bead ^ Collingwood’s letter on Trafalgar,^ 
cp. 2. (i. e. Common-place Book, page 2.), and 
Hutchinson ^ On Alexandria,’ cp. 8. Burke’s 
opinion of Montesquieu, cp. 14., and of Voltaire, 
of Murpliy’s Translation and ^ Os&ian,’ cp. 14. 
The prose of Dryden, Shaftesbury, and Hooker 
characterised, cp. 27. Wl)at Niebuhr and what 
Pitt considered the desiderata of literature, 
cp. 175. Gent. Mag. for 1747, about Ilogaaus. 
Miss Austin’s ^ Pride and Prejudice,’ Scott , 
thought unequalled, cp. 31. Adolphus’s Letter 
to Ileber. ‘ New Monthly’ for 1822, about 
National Gallery. * On India and Hindoos,’ read 
Ward’s Book. Swift’s letters better than Pope’s, 
cp. 150. Bead Cowper’s Letters, Mackintosh’s 
opinion of Hume’s ^ History,’ cp. 38. ^ Edinb. 

No. XLL’ 2nd article by Sir J. Mackintosh. 
Canning’s Eulogy of ohalmers’s * Astronomical 
Sermons,’ cp. 257. Gray’s Opinion of * Froissart; ’ 
which was admired by Hemans, as also ^ Paul and 
Virginia,’ cp. 54.” 
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CHAP. XIL 

HOW TO REMEMBER WHAl WE READ. 

Most readers, I presume, will open this chapter 
with no little curiosity, and a feeling which would 
be expressed by these words: My memory is 
bad enough — would it were as good as that of 
a certain friend of mine. Let me sec if there can 
be any rules to suit so bad a ease as my own.” 
Now, before you decide that you have a worse 
memory than your friend, let me ask, Is there no 
one subject on which you can equal Iiim ? You 
have no doubt observed, tliat a large class of men, 
who are devoted exclusively and literally to animal 
])ursuits, sportsmen to wit, have the grcfitcst diffi¬ 
culty in remembering matters of history or general 
literature, but yet are so ready with the names of 
all the winners of the Derby, Oaks, or St. Leger, 
and the progeny and pedigree of each, that a 
scholar would be as much surj)rised at their me¬ 
mory of horses and mares, as they could be at the 
scholar’s memory of kings and queens. Prol)ab]y 
you will now say, All this we grant; it is true 
we have memory for some things, but not for 
literature.” Your meaning is, that you have 
memory where you have attention. The sports¬ 
man cannot attend to books, nor the scholar to 
horses. The art of memory is the art of atten- 
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tion. A memory for literature will increase with 
that interest in literature by which attention is 
increased. The sportsman could remember pages 
of hibtory relating to forest laws or encouragement 
of the breed of horses, but not the adjoining pages 
on the law of succession, and only because he felt 
an interest, and consequently paid attention, in 
readince the one but nbt the other. 

O 

Again, memory depends on association, or, on 
the tendency of some things to suggest and make 
us tliink of others. The geologist remembers fo««sils, 
but not flowers; and the botanist flowers, but not 
fossils. Each hab in his mind a cell ” for the one 
specimen, but not for the other; and the observa¬ 
tions which fall in with the ideas of the geologist, 
and link to many a subtle chain of thought, re¬ 
main alone and unassociated in the mind of the 
botanist. Association certainly is, in some re¬ 
spects, an aid to attention; they are usually con¬ 
sidered as distinct, and the basis of Memory; 
therefore every rule J can give for promoting 
either attention or association will be virtually 
rules for Memory. 

Memory is assisted by whatever tends to a full 
view and clear apprehension of a subject There¬ 
fore, in reading history, occasionally lay the book 
aside, and try if you can give a connected narra¬ 
tive of events. What thou dost not know« 
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thou canst not tell; ” but clear ideas never want 
plain words. Do not be satisfied with feeling that 
the subject is too familiar for this repetition to bo 
necessary. The better a story is known^ the less 
time it will take to repeat. Put your ‘‘ thoughts 
in express words.” This is an invaluable exercise; 
for, first of all, you will greatly improve your 
power of expression, and gain that command of 
language on which one of my friends heard Fox 
compliment Pitt, as having not only a word, but 
the word, the very word to express hio meaning. 
Secondly, the practice of putting yo •»' thoughts 
into words will improve your power of Concep¬ 
tion. Wlicn you see a speaker, in a long argu¬ 
ment, contract and fix his eye as if on some acreal 
form, he is trying to body forthliis ideas, and hold 
them up as a picture from which he may select, 
read off, and lay before his hearers such portions 
as he tiiinks will convey the desired impression. 
Conception is the quality for which we call a man 

clear-headed; ” for this enables him to grasp at 
one view the beginning, middle, and end of what 
he means to say, and have the order of his ideas 
at the direction of a cool judgment, instead of 
depending upon chance. 

*'Ut jam nunc dicat jam nunc debentia dici^ 

Pleraquc differrat prmsensque in tempus omittat.” 

Hob. 
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To rcpeaft a narrative to another is better still 
than repeating it to yourself: you are more ex¬ 
cited to accuracy, and your memory is assisted 
by the degree of attention and association which 
casual remarks and questions may promote. After 
walking round Christ Church Meadow with a 
late follow of Exeter College, relating the for¬ 
tunes of the Athenians in Sicily, the very trees 
seemed vocal, and one weather-beaten elm at the 
left-hand corner of the avenue next the Cherwcll 
so regularly reminded us of Nicias, that we used 
to say it afforded an unanswerable argument for 
the transmigration of souls. 

With a view to distinct conception, Writing is 
rccommei^ed to aid memory. As to 
mere transcribing, though much has been ad¬ 
vanced in its favour, I believe it is by no means 
to be adopted. Much experience has shown me 
that it not only wastes time, but deceives us as to 
the extent of our knowledge. We are flattered 
at the sight of the pap .r we fill, while in reality 
we are exercising, not our wits, but our fingers. 
Every University student knows how common it 
is to find men of misguided industry with desks 
full, and heads empty. Writing never aids me¬ 
mory but •when it tends to clear Conception. 
Most persons find it more pleasant to draw a 
i^etch of a subject on a sheet of paper than on 
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the tablets of the mind; but let them not sup- 
po'^e it is more improving. 

When you want relief or variety, you may try 
to write, instead of repeating the subject of your 
morning’s reading; but you will soon admit that 
the vir(i voce exercise is the better of the two. 
In speaking of Conception, Abercrombie relates 
the case of a clistingiiiblied actor, wlio created 
great surpiisc by learning a long part witli very 
short notice. “ When questioned respecting the 
mental process which he employed, he said that 
he lost sight cntii ely of the audicnct, and seemed 
to ha'\ c notliing before him but the pages of the 
book from which lie had learnt, and that, if any 
thing had occurred to interrupt that illusion, he 
should have stopped instantly.” 

Secondly. Memory is assisted hy whatever adds 
to our interest or entertainment. Therefore all 
the remarks 1 have made relative to being guided 
by curiosity and inclination arc hintb for memory. 
A man rarely forgets a faet which he hears in 
answer to a question he has himself originated; 
and the art of reading is, to gain facts in such 
order that each shall be, as Abercrombie says, a 
nucleus or basis of more; in other words, that 
every fact may be an answer to some question 
already in our minds, and may suggest in its turn 
new questions for new answers in an endless series. 
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Thirdly. Memory depends much on a thorough 
detei mutation to remember. Most persons have 
memory enough for the purposes of their own 
business. Ask the guard of the mail how he 
remembers the places at which he has to drop 
his many parcels, and he will tell you, " because 
he must.” And if you put the same question 
to any number of different persons whose fortune 
depends on the constant exercise of memory, 
you will invariably receive similar answers, which 
is a proof from experience that our memory 
depends very much on our own will and deter¬ 
mination. If, by the force of resolution, a person 
can wake at any hour in the morning, it is easy 
to believe that, by the same means, he may also 
have a powerful command o\er his memory. 
Wliile at the University, I had a very remarkable 
proof of this. I was assisting in his studies, 
previous to examination, a friend who assured me 
he could not remember what he read; that such 
had been the case d’ ring fourteen University 
terms. But 1 said, Now you must remember, 
—I know you can,—and I will have no more to 
do with you if you do not answer me correctly 
to-morrow on what we read to-day.” 

Having rallied him in this way, I heard no 
more of the complaint. After his examination he 
assured me that he was perfectly surprised at the 
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extent to which his memory had served him^ and 
fairly acknowledged that for years he had given 
way to a state of mental inactivity, never stopping 
to try his memory, but drinking of the Castaliaii 
stream rather after the manner of Baron Munc¬ 
hausen’s horse, when he had lost his hinder 
quarters with the portcullis. A man can re¬ 
member to a great extent, just as Johnson said 
a man might at any time compose, mastering his 
hunioiir, if he will only set to work with a dog¬ 
ged dctemiination: “ Fossunt quia pobse videntuTy'^ 
for they can conquer who believe they can,” is 
very generally true where the mind is concerned. 
A very common reason that men do not re¬ 
member is, that they do not try; a hearty and 
ever-present desire to prevail is the chief ele¬ 
ment of all success. Nothing but the fairy’s 
wand can realise the capricious desire of the 
moment; but as to the objects of laudable 
wishes, deeply breathed and for many a night 
and day ever present to the mind, these are 
placed by Providence more within our reach 
than is commonly believed. When a person 
says. If I could only have my wish, I would 
excel in such an art or science, we may gener¬ 
ally answer. The truth is, you have no such 
wisli; all you covet is the empty applause, not 
the substantial accomplishment. Before we com- 
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plain of want of power and mental weapons, let 

US be sure that we make full use of what wc 

% 

have- When we see one man write without 
hands, and another qualify himself (as in an in¬ 
stance within my own remembrance) for high 
University honours without eyes, a complaint of 
our memory, or other faculties, justifies the same 
conclusion as when workmen complain of their 
tools. 

These, or at least other instances equally sur¬ 
prising, are founded on good authority. Still 
Abercrombie justly says, though the power of 
remembeiing unconnected facts and lists of words 
makes a great show, and is the kind of memory 
most generally admired, yet it is often combined 
with very little judgment, and is not so im¬ 
portant a feature, in a cultivated mind, as that 
memory founded on the relations, analogies, and 
natural connections of different subjects, which 
is more in our own power. Indeed, mere parrot 
memory is of loss use han is generally supposed. 
It enables a superficial person to pass off the 
opinions of others as his own; but educated men 
can generally remember enough for their own 
purposes, and command data sufficient for the 
operations of their judgment. The power and 
the science is the chief point, not the tools. A 
mathematician is always a mathematician, even 
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without his formulas and diagrams. The oldest 
judge remembers the rules of law, though he 
foigctb the case in point, and the ablest counsel 
arc alloAved refreshers. It is enough that our 
minds, like our guns, carry true to the mark 
without being always loaded. 

Fourthly. Mtmory is assisted hy irhatever fends 
to connection or association of idta^. When I 
asked the fiicnd above mentioned the particular 
means he took to remember liis lecture'^ pre\ious 
to examination, he said, that bcbidcs looking 
e\erything more fully in the lace than he ifad 
ever done before, he tried to match, sort, and 
put along-sidc of somctliing similar,'’ cich event 
in its turn, and albo to sa^ to himself, ^^Iloie are 
four or five causes, circuiubtanccs, or characters 
1 elating to the same thing; by such a peculiarity 
in the fiist 1 shall remember the second, while 
something else in the second will remind me of 
the third and fourth.” During this process, he 
^aid, he became so familiar with many facts, that 
he could remember without any association at 
all. Again, in all the works and phenomena of 
nature, moral or physical, men of comprehensi'v c 
minds discern a marked family likeness; certain 
facts indicate the existence of others; so that 
memory is assisted by a certain key which clas¬ 
sification suggests; and thus one effort of memory 
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serves for all. Association and Attention are both 
the basis of several inventions called Memoria 
Technica^ of which I will proceed to speak, more 
particularly for the benefit of students preparing 
for examinations, and those who would follow out 
my plan of attaining accuracy of outlines of his¬ 
tory and other subjects. Dr. Doddridge learnt the 
Scripture history from his mother’s lectures on 
the Dutch tiles in the fireplace. A series of histo¬ 
rical pictures would form the best Memona Tech” 
nica; so readily do we remember the position of 
pictures, and associate facts with their subjects. 

Of Memoria Technica, the practice of almost 
all men%f distinction coincides with the avowed 
opinions of Baeon and of Abercrombie, who held 
that the memory of such events as these systems 
teach is scarcely worth the process; and, that the 
same degree of resolution which their UbC implies 
would supersede the necessity of them, except to 
that extent only to which every man of sense can, 
and commonly does, fi me the best possible Me¬ 
moria Technica, namely, one suited to his pe¬ 
culiar cast of mind Of such kinds are the fol¬ 
lowing: — 

First Looking at names in the index of a 
history, and following each separately through all 
the events with which it is connected. This plan 
with Herodotus and Thucydides I found invalu- 
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able. It aids Memory most powerfuUy, and leads 
to comparison and valuable reflection. 

Secondly* Marking the names^ wordsj or para¬ 
graphs, in your book, or numbering the separate 
arguments %y figures, 1, 2, and 3, in the margin. 
This I found useful, not only with history, but 
especially with Aristotle, and other works of 
science. It tends to distinct conception; to many 
casual associations; you sometimes fancy you see 
tlie page itself marked with your ow’i figures, and 
then one event reminds you of another; it also 
enables you easily to refresh yoiii memory of a 
book while you leisurely turn over the pages; 
above all, it keeps ever present to your mind, 
what many students do not think of once a month, 
namely, that leading and remembering are two 
diflerent things. 

Thirdly, ISIaking a very brief summary of the 
contents of each book, and thinning it by degrees, 
as your memory can serve, with few catchwords 
as well as many. This plan answers many of the 
same purjioses as the preceding; it is valuable to 
one who is preparing himself to write pff-hand the 
history of any century required. Take one sheet 
of paper, and write words enough on it to remind 
you of the whole Outline History, and after a 
month, try if a much more portable skeleton^key 
will not serve, and this may be reduced, in its 
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turn^ till the whole is transferred from the paper 
to your memory. Thus Mebuhr advised his 
nephew to keep a list of difiicultieb or new words, 
and blot out each as soon as he could. 

Lastly^ associating things with jdaefs or objects 
around: thus the lioman orators used to abboclate 
the parts of their speeches with the statues or 
pillars in the building in which they spoke. Let 
my readers prepare a “ skeleton-key ” of each of 
the three Outline Histories of England, liome, 
and Greece, and take a walk in three different 
directions witli each; then will they find, though 
I cannot say in the noble sense in which Shake¬ 
speare intended,— 

“ Tongues, in trees — books in the running brooks, 
Seiiuons in stones — and good in everything.” 

Gray’s “ Memoria Technica” is very useful for 
dates. But it must be used for kings and queens 
principally, the dates of otlier events being re¬ 
membered by association. 

Example is better ^han precept. What man 
has done, man may do; so we will consider a few 
anecdotes qf men famed for powers of memory. 

Xenophon, in his “ Symposium,” speaks of 
Athenians who coulu repeat both the Iliad” and 
theOdyssey.” This statement has been recom- 
ilaendcd to the consideration of those who assert 
the impossibility of the Homeric poems being 
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^orally transmitted. What was practicable for one 
man^ however extraordinary a character he might 
be, would be comparatively easy for a society of 
Khapsodists, if each member were intrusted with 
the memory* of a part. 

The nation that exerts memory in a more sur¬ 
prising manner than any other at the present day 
is the Chinese. Medhurst, in defecribing theii 
education, enumerates nine books under the namc^ 
of the Five Classics” and the ‘‘ Fc'ur Books.” 
The Classics consist of a Book of D‘.igram&; a 
Collection of Odes; The Public ceremonies; 
The Life of Confucius; and the History of the 
Three Dynasties. The Four Books are. The 
Happy Medium; the (irreat Doctrine; Book of 
Discourses; and Mencius. The bulk of these 
nine is equal to that of the New Testament; and 
yet, says IVIedhurst, if the whole were lost, one 
million i)crsons (out of a population reckoned at 
361,000,000) could restore every volume to¬ 
morrow.” Public offices in China depend on 
examination in these books. Two per cent, of the 
population compete. 

At "Winchester and the Charter House many 
a boy has conunitted to memory 10,000 line^', so 
as to repeat from any part at which he was told 
to begin. 

Mathews, the comedian, as we are told by his 

U 
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widow^ hod so surprising a memory, that 
would go through an Entertainment which he had 
not seen for many months. lie has even been 
known to step aside as the curtain drew up, to 
ascertain by a play-bill the name of the piece ad¬ 
vertised for the evening; and this, strange to say, 
at a time when he was suffering so much from 
cracks on the tongue, that he had not spoken a 
word during the whole day, and felt the greatest 
pain in uttering what the audience heard with 
raptures of delight. 

Addison’s daughter, said Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, was nearly imbecile, yet so powerful 
was her memory, that she could repeat a sermon 
which bhc had heard once, and could learn pages 
of a dictionary by heart. 

It is related of Lord Bolingbroke that he learned 
Spanish enough in three weeks to correspond with 
the Spanish minister. I would say credat Judmus ; 
but, in Sir J. Stephen’s Essay on Ignatius Loyola 
and the Jesuits,” it mentioned as indisputable 
that Xavier learnt one of the Indian languages, so 
as to prepare himself for his missionary duties, in 
the same space of time. This is an instance of the 
jiower that enthusiastic determination exerts over 
memory. To the same principle must we also 
attribute the fact that the Bishop of Xew Zealand 
preached to the natives in their own language as 
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soon as he arrived, having studied it only during 
his voyage. This, however, though higlily meri¬ 
torious, is by no means so surprising a case as that 
of Xavier. 

Eusebius says that to the memory of Esdras we 
are indebted for the Hebrew Scriptures which 
were destroyed by the Chaldteans. St Anthony, 
the Egyptian hermit, though he could not read, 
knew the whole Scripture by heart; while, a 
certain Florentine, at the age of si>Leen, could 
repeat all the Papal bulls. Seneca .dls us that 
the Emperor Hadrian could repeat 2000 Avords 
in the order he heard them. Petrarch says that 
Pope Clement V. had his memory impaired by a 
fall on the head (an accident which has been 
knoAvn to gi^e a good memory to one who had 
little before), and by great application gained &o 
much more power than he had lost, that he never 
forgot anything ho read. Cicero says, Lueullus 
had a miraculous memory for e\cnts, but Horten- 
sius had a better memory for words.” Quintilian 
alludes to the well-known fact that we can rc])oat 
a task more perfectly on the folloAving morning 
than on the night we learn it, and observes that 
things digest and settle in the mind during sleep. 

Many instances are recorded of men losing the 

memory of a language, and speaking it many 

years after, during a brain fever or some exciting 

u 2 
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illness. The truth of this is beyond all doubts 
though it seems very much like the tunes being 
thawed out of the frozen ti umpet. 

Di. Abercrombie knew a lady seized with 
ipoplcxy while playing at caids one Thursday 
evening, and on regaining consciousness three 
days after, her first woids were, ^^Wliat are 
tiumps^^” 


CHAP. XIIL 

I- NGI I«!II COM^OslTIO^ — now AC QUIRI D. 

Wiiii full command of your subject,” sa^s 
Horace, you w ill never be at a lo&s, either foi 
w ords, or arrangement.” Composition is an art 
w <»ll worth studying: much as men differ in na¬ 
tural powers of composition, no man ever did full 
justice to these powers without much considera¬ 
tion and practice. 

1 . The first thing iii av riting is to haA e something 
to say. Strong and stirring thoughts Avill rarely 
hud vent in any but a vigorous and forcible 
style. The next thing is to be contented to 
write in the style which is natural to you. At 
the moment of writing, express yourself as na¬ 
ture dictates: in the hours of study, improve that 
nature to the full extent of its capacity. Never 
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nttempt to write a letter and study letter-writing 
at the same time. Write in your own language 
and in your own character without effort and 
without affectation. Think of nothing but your 
subject; and your style, however imperfect, u ill 
have far more force and fluency than any blow 
and laboured compobition could produce. 

Soulhey’b ad\ice on the art of composition 
similar to Johnson’s; namely, tc^ think of what 
you have to say, and to use thi first words 
which present themselves, — the fir^ i words wdll 
be the most natur.il—you may afterwards correct 
with a view •to brevity and rhythm. From 
Southey’s Life it appears that his advice on com¬ 
position was ablvcd very frequently; and natu¬ 
rally bo; for Southey’s prose is equal to any 
Engli«*h writing; and the ^^Life of Nelson,” in 
particulai(|||^s written in a style so lucid and na¬ 
tural as nov cr was surpassed. This is the opinion 
of the l)est judges—of Byron among others—and 
Byron is himself pronounced by Mr. Macaulay, 
when speaking of that poet’s correspondence, to 
be a perfect master of English prose. 

Writing poetry is the best of all practice for 
prose. Poets have generally been good prose 
writers. Witness Cowley, Dryden, and Milton, 
whose prose has all the power without the affec¬ 
tation of Carlyle; witness Swift, Pope, Gold- 
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smitli, Cowpcr, Scott, Thomas Moore, and Mr. 
Macaulay. 

•r 

Poetical exercises are recommended, on the 
same principle as translations from foreign lan¬ 
guages, because they forbid the writer to shape 
his idca^ to fit bis words, and compel him to 
search for words adequate to his ideas. 

“ One thing I do know,” says Southey, " to 
write poetry i§ the best i)reparation for writing 
jjrose. The verse-maker gets the habit of weigh¬ 
ing the meanings and qualities of words, until 
he comes to know, as if by intuition, what par¬ 
ticular word will best fit into %hc sentence. 
People talk of my style! I have only endea¬ 
voured to write plain English, and to put my 
thoughts into language which every one can un¬ 
derstand.” And yet how many writers appear to 
think that heavy latinised words, andjfw-fetched 
metaphors, and unnatural, flowery language, are 
all essential to fine writing ! 

I am glad,” wri.js Southey on another oc¬ 
casion, ^^that you sometimes write verses, be¬ 
cause, if ever you become a prose writer, you 
will find the great advantage of having written 
poetry. No poet ever becomes a mannerist in 
^rose, nor falls into those tricks of style which 
show that the writer is always labouring to pro¬ 
duce effect” The great rule of composition there- 
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fore is ,—never to take pen in hand till 

YOU HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY, AND THEN WHITE 
IN THE FIRST WORDS THAT COME TO MIND. This 
was Soutlicy’s advice, though he would afterwards 
correct for brevity and rhythm. That plain and 
forcible writer William Cobbett, said, that the 
order of liis sentences was the natural order in 
which one thought suggested another, and when 
this suggestion failed, it was time to stop. Mucli 
of the weak diluted writing of the present day 
William Wilborforcc ascribed to a ' lin attempt 
to write 'without ideas—without ideas enough^ he 
should have said, to gush forth as under high- 
pressure, but only enough to trickle out few and 
far between. The voluminous Richard Baxter 
confessed he had too much to do in giving utter¬ 
ance to all tlic weighty truths he would impart, 
to afford time for selection of words or modulation 
of sentences; so, he fixed his thoughts on his sub¬ 
ject, and wrote as well as he could. On this Sir 
George Stephen ob'^erved, that no writer ever 
proposed to himself a surer method for doing justice 
to bis own powers of composition. It is tlie only 
method by which a writer will ever give full scope 
and freedom to his abilities, be they great or 
little. John Bunyan, whose Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress ” Mr. ^Macaulay deems ‘‘an invaluable study 
for any man who wishes to obtain a wide com- 
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mand over the English language,” tells the secret 
of his success in words that truly describe the 
birth of every offspring of genius,— 

“ It came from mine own heart, to iry head, 

And thence into my lingers trickled; 

Then to my pen, from whence immediately 
On paper I did di ibhle it daintily.” 

2. As to the course of reading conducive to a 
good English style, we may learn something from 
Lord Brougham’s remarks on the studies of 
Ilobertson: — 

“ That Ilobertson had carefully studied the 
best writers^ with a view to acquire genuine 
Anglicism, cannot be doubted, lie was inti¬ 
mately acquainted with Swift’s writings; indeed, 
he regarded Swift as eminently skilled in the 
narrative art. Robertson had equal fimiiliarity 
with Defoe, and had formed the same high esti¬ 
mation of his historical powers. 

When a certain Professor consulted Robertson 
on the best discipline for acquiring a good nar¬ 
rative style, the remf kablc advice he recei\ed 
was to read Robinson Crusoe carefully; and, 

when the ^Professor was astonished and supposed 

■ 

it was if jest, the historian said he was quite 
serious; but, if Robinson Crusoe would not helj) 
him, or if he ^ as above studying Defoe, then ho 
would recommend G uUiver’s Travels 1 ” 
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Southey specified Cobbett as one of our best 
writers, having a Saxon basis, derived from his 
education in the heart of an English county. 
Cobbett writes like a man very much in earnest, 
and never stops to pick out pretty words or to 
round off* polished sentences. ^ 

Gibbon studied the style of Blackstone, and 
Pope tliat of Drydcn, but without any trace of 
imitation. 

Henry Taylor says that Mr. Crabbe Robinson, 
being one day with Schiller in his •ibrary, and 
observing on the shelves a collectior of German 
translations of Shakespeare, he inquired how it 
was that Schiller, avIio understood English, could 
require these translations. Schiller’s answer was 

f 

that he was in the habit of reading as little as 
possible in foreign languages, because it was his 
business to write German, and he thought, by 
reading in other languages, he should lose his 
nicer perceptions of what belonged to his own. 

Pope, Congreve, and Chatterton were all self- 
educated, being left to seek in the pure well 
of English undefiled,” according to their own in¬ 
tellectual wants and tastes, those treasures of 
which they were so early possessed. Byron at 
school and college attended far more to the living 
languages than to the dead. Pope thought him¬ 
self the better for having no regular education, 
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but allowed to gather sweets from every opening 
flower” in the rich fields of English literature. 
Moore acquiesces in these opinions^ as he quotes 
them; he adds, that the perfect purity with which 
the Greeks wrote their own language was justly 
attributed to their entire abstinence from every 
other. 

3. The above rule specifics, till you ham some-- 
thing to say ; something clear and familiar to your 
own mind, and only awaiting words for expression. 
With this view, some persons make a brief sketch 
before writing an Essay, or set down a list of 
topics before beginning a letter; and some 
writers will walk about and arrange their ideas, 
or converse and reason upon them with a friend. 
Many of our great writers have mused for yejirs 
upon their favourite theory, the constant subject 
of their solitary and their social hours. Then, 
when once resolved to write, a free and natural 
stream of thoughts, having long since clothed 
themselves with words, flows forth with rapidity 
and effect. Great results are never attained by 
little labour; though the labour may not be ap¬ 
parent to the uninitiated, who are apt to compute 
by the time of actual expression, forgetting the 
many patient hours of antecedent thought. Thirty 
times over did Pascal write some of his immortal 
letters. Most writers would do better at a second. 
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or even at a third attempt, could they spare the 
time; and that, principally for a reason which 
confirms our rule, because each repetition would 
give them a more comprehensive view and a 
more full command of all their materials. 

4. As to Brevity, the secret of its beauty is, that 
when perfectly natural, it is the result of a mind 
full of its subject — a symptom which every reader 
welcomes, that the writer had ideas ready for his 
words, instead of having his words and ideas to 
seek at the same time. Brevity is valuable rather 
as an omen of excellence than as ae exccllcnco 
in itself. Bad writers arc diffuse and prosy, for 
the same reasons that bad s])eakcrs stammer and 
hesitate, because they are making a cast for ideas, 
and have nothing to say. Brevity, when made a 
point of—tliat is, affected brevity, is far, indeed, 
from being a beauty in composition. 

Horace ridicules this error in Brevis esse laboroy 
ohscurus jioy — I make a great effort to be brief, 
and the consequence is that I am obscure.” 

William Wilbcrforce was of the same opinion. 
In writing his Practical Christianity ” he pur¬ 
posely avoided that pruning and condensation 
which literary ta^te usually prescribes. lie wisely 
judged, that a style rather more diffuse is more 
easily read. The readers, like the hearers of 
religious discourses, are well pleased to have their 
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attention roused by a little repetition. Brief and 
terse maxims are of their own nature unconnected 
with the context They go by you in a single 
flash, whereas you have time lo think and re¬ 
cover yourself in a longer sentence; and Wilber- 
force once observed to a friend—Do not curtail 
too much: portable soup must be diluted before 
it can be used.” 

But as to brevity, conciseness, and that exact 
proportion of words to things which distinguished 
our great writers, this is by no means to be ac¬ 
complished without careful study. Horace tells 
us we should observe a delicate discrimination in 
the choice of our words, and great nicety in their 
arrangement ;—In verbis etlam tenuis caufusque 
serendis^ Here, serere verba is not the same thing 
as spargere verba* We must dibble our words 
in exactest order, and not sow them broad cast, 
if we would attain to excellence. The perfec¬ 
tion of composition is well exemplified in Sir 
James Mackintosh’s ^^Laws of Nature and of 
Nations.” For, in those truly classical composi¬ 
tions, every sentence reads with the utmost case 
and perspicuity; yet, if you analyse the structure, 
you will find the w^rds are like Mosaic work; 
the sentences are rather tcsselated than con¬ 
structed, each word fitting admirably in its 
own place, but defying all transposition. Such 
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excellcnoe no mortal man can attain without 
patient study. 

Ariosto furnishes another instance of careful 
selection and patient labour. His MSS. show 
that many a lofty and figurative expression was 
written and erased^ before he attained to that 
chaste simplicity, to the imitation of which Galileo 
ascribed his own success, in making science 
attractive to the general reader. 

The mention of Lord Brougham reminds us 
that it is well known that no man has gone 
beyond Lord Brougham in the patio-it finish of 
particular pabsagea of his speeches; he has him- 
self recorded that the peroration on Queen 
Caroline’s case was written ten times over before 
he thought it worthy of the occasion. 

5. Again, our rule states, write in the first words 
that come to mind: hence, any attempt to write 
in the style of Addison, or in any other style than 
your own, is strictly prohibited. Elegant writers 
must be studied in the hours of preparation, and 
the secret of their peculiar charms considered; 
thus Gibbon transcribed many chapters of 
Blackstone; but Gibbon’s History shows not the 
faintest trace of his copy. By throwing off your 
own style to attain that of another, you will fall 
into a style worse than either. Many a man has 
written in a stiff and affected style for life, by 
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being taught to balance sentences and count syl¬ 
lables at school. When general education has 
formed the taste, and varied and extensive read¬ 
ing has enriched the vocabularv, then constant 

o V ^ 

practice will give facility of expression, and the 
result will be a style worthy of a scholar. 

That choice language which we admire in the 
poems of Pope and in the prose of Addison is 
hardly tlic language of our mother tongue, or, at 
all events, it must be admitted that sucli smooth 
and chaste and varied diction is a form and dialect 
of that mother tongue, far superior to what we 
learn by nature, and only to be acquired by art. 

Let us explain ourselves a little more at length. 
We once heard a sensible country Rector inform 
a new Curate that tlic lower classes could not 
understand above one fourth part of that English 
which the higher classes spcfik; and, consequently, 
that as often as a preacher deviated from this very 
limited vocabulary he was virtually speaking in 
an unknown tongue. 

Now, if one word out of every four in the dic¬ 
tionary is as large a proportion of the language 
as the jdoughman can understand, one word out 
of four — though, unhappily, not by any means 
the same — is about as many as the Squire or the 
Parson are able commonly to use. Words, the 
instruments of thought, are like other instru- 
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ments^ or other tools. A first-rate workman 
carries a great variety of tools in his flag-basket, 
and attains an additional finish and accuracy by 
the skilful application of each. But the rougher 
and ruder kind of labourer can handle only one 
or two of a sort. So is it with the ordinary vo¬ 
cabulary of common conversation. One word 
acts many parts. Nearly all persons, without 
special study, may be detected in ringing the 
changes on one set of Avords, and of moving round 
and round in one narrow circle of tiife phraseo¬ 
logy. It is one thing to understand every word 
in the language, but another thing to have every 
word ready and available for its proper use and 
application. Even Goldsmith, so choice and so 
chaste in his writings, was singularly careless and 
inaccurate when he conversed. It was remarked 
of him by one of his friends — Goldsmith, for 
instance, would say, ^ This is as good a guinea 
as was c\ or horn coined^ he ought to say; but 
such a Avord as coined Avould never occur to 
Goldsmith.” 

Let it be granted, therefore, that one column 
of the dictionary out of four is as large a pro¬ 
portion of our language as any one person Avill 
use by nature. It is by art^— by variety of read¬ 
ing, and minute observation of every word in 
every sentence of the most efFecti\c writers — 
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that all the great masters of composition have 
studied to enrich their style, endeavouring to 
incorporate and make habitual as much of the 
other three columns as they could. 

In this study of language. Pope has succeeded 
so far as to lay the whole language under con¬ 
tribution, to supply words in unison with every 
tone of feeling and expressive of every shade 
of thought. So, Johnson, struck with admiration 
'at these varied beauties, immediately raised the 
question. How such command of language ever 
was attained ? 

It is a law of the human mind, that it insen¬ 
sibly takes the tone and colouring of those with 
whom it communicates. If we catch the dialect 
and the phrases of the land in which we live, 
hours and days passed amidst the pure sentiments 
and chaste language of Addison or Southey will 
tend to propriety of words and simplicity of 
arrangement. Still, at the moment wo take pen 
in hand, we must avoid all imitation, and think 
of nothing but our subject; and, for this obvious 
reason, — all such terms and beauties of style as 
we have made thoroughly our own will present 
themselves in a natural way, while all others that 
require the least effort to recal will appear stiff 
and inharmonious. 

6f The same rule —to use the first words that 
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eome to mind —would suggest, that by attentive 
reading and exercises, we sliould endeavour to 
make our foremost words the most appropriate. 
Of the many persons who understand all the words 
in the language, few indeed have a tenth part ready 
and available for the pen. It is a great thing to 
have, like Sir li. Peel, a copious vocabulary ; but 
it is a still higher excellence, says Mr. D’Israeli, 
that it should be ‘^rich and rare,” and, like that 
of the eloquent George Canning, full of the most 
forcible and glowing, of the most effective and 
spirit-stirring expressions: to tliis end. 

Alternately read and write on the subject of 
your reading. This will add both to your fluency 
and stock of words. The ever-recurring dif¬ 
ficulties of writing will make us observing when 
we read, and exi)re&sions which arc new to us 
to-day will be uttered as our own to-morrow. 
Read any well-written tale, then lay aside the 
book, and tell it in your own words ; and, many 
of the author’s words will be embodied as your 
own. Every new subject will contribute new 
terms. The sailor abounds in nautical phrases, the 
lawyer uses words of jurisprudence, the physician 
words of exact science, — but the experienced 
writer should command the stores of all. So, the 
more varied your reading, the more copious will 
be your vocabulary! Shakespeare, Milton, and 
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John Biinyan, comprise an excellent variety of 
words; but Coleridge truly said, that the study 
of Scripture would prevent any man’s style from 
being common or undignified. 

7. Kead select passages aloud, or cvHnmit them 
to memory and recite them, to accustom the ear 
to the rhythm. Cobbett’s English Grammar” 
has excellent observations on composition: no 
English scholar will regret having devoted a few 
hours to its perusal. 

8. Translate from foreign languages, ancient and 
modern. Most writers sacrifice occasionally what 
they would say to what they can say: their ideas 
are at the mercy of their words, and are often 
clipped and mutilated for the sake of euphony. 
This compromise between sound and sense trans¬ 
lation defies; it enforces a thorough searching 
of the language, and an accurate distinction of 
terms. Of translation, considered as a prepara¬ 
tion for prose writing, Southey says, I believe 
I derived great advantage from the practice some¬ 
times of translating and sometimes of abridging 
the historical books read at Westminster School. 
And I think that a habit of speaking upon busi¬ 
ness might be acquired by giving orally the sub¬ 
stance of what one has just read.” 

Sir Walter Scott also advises his son to the 
same effect: — "You should exercise yourself 
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frequently in trying to make translationis of tJic 
passages that most strike you, trying to invest 
the sense of Tacitus in as good English as you 
can. This will gi\ e you a command of } our own 
language, wliich no person will ever have who 
docs not study English composition in early life.” 

The following is Lord Brougham’s account of 
the way Robertson, the historian, studied com- 
j)osition; - 

Translations from the Classics, and especially 
from the Greek, formed a considerable part of his 
labour. lie considered this exorcise well cal¬ 
culated to gi\e an accurate knowledge of our 
own language, by obliging us to weigh the 
shades of difference between words or phrases, 
and either by the selection of the terms or tlic 
turning of the idiom, to find the expression 
whicli is required for a given meaning; whereas, 
when composing originally, the idea may be 
■varied in order to suit the diction which most 
readily presents itself.” 

In this advice we are but too happy to be sup¬ 
ported by the authority of Lord Brougham. We 
have long maintained that writers arc often at 
the mercy of their words, and that many persons 
are presented from doing justice to their ideas, be¬ 
cause there remains a large part of the language 
which they never have pressed into their service. 
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But, the very nature of translation compels us to 
extend our vocabulary as widely as our author, 
and so it tends to bring an entirely new order of 
words into requisition. 

Sir Samuel Romilly follows as a witness on 
the same side; — I translated, composed, and 
endeavoured to form for myself a correct and 
elegant style; I translated tl\c whole of Sallust, 
and a great part of Livy, Tacitus, and Cicero.’’ 
Translation insures the ideas, and cnjiblcs the mind 
to attend chiefly to the words. This is highly 
necessary. Seeking for Avords and ideas at the 
same time is the worst of practice; still, this 
absurdity is involved in the pernicious custom 
of setting schoolboys to write themes on Moral 
Virtue or on any other subjects on which they 
cannot possibly have anything to say. How much 
better to lecture them on a given portion of 
history, and, having thus insured ideas, to require 
them to expand and illustrate these ideas with 
such remarks as may naturally occur ! 

9. A few touches from the hand of a master may 

■ 

give wonderful effect even to a dull composition— 
especially from such a master as always bears the 
reader in his eye. Even such aids as points and 
punctuation are not to be despised; though Paley 
said that that was the best style ■\^hich was the 
most independent of punctuation. Southey prided 
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blnibclf on his knowledge of typography; and 
would refer to his title-pages in proof of his skill. 
A printer once remarked of him, that Mr. Southey 
was the only man he ever knew w ho could tell 
how a page would look before it was in type. 

The paper and t}pe, with a judicioub arrange¬ 
ment of paragraphs, and suitable bi)ace& and ca¬ 
pitals, tend very nnicli to enliven a page, and to 
sustain the attention of the reader. “ A plain 
tale may be mariTd by the telling” — so, the 
w eariness of the eyes, as w ell as of tlie ears, may 
])ut the mind out of humour with the story. 
Every author has to learn that there are secrets 
w orth knowing in the art of bookmaking, apart 
fromtlic excellence of the composition. No doubt 
tlie leading jaiblisliers and printers in London will 
render considerable assistance; still, c\ cry author 
should be aWe to judge for himself. 

Distinct Punctuation is an art w hich will repay 
attentive study. It is excellently tauglit, as also 
are some other points most essential in com¬ 
position, by William Cobbett’s English Gram¬ 
mar, a work aniusing, as well as instructive, in 
parts; especially where be criticiacs a King’s 
Speech, and shows almost aa many grammatical 
errors as there arc clauses in it. 

IVIilton made a great point of correct punc¬ 
tuation. Addison was equally particular. Lord 
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Jeffrey was famed for his skill in giving effect by 
little points and the touches of a master’s hand; 
by which many an essay which he received as 
Editor of the ‘‘Edinburgh Keview” was set forth 
with a boldness of relief and lucid arrangement, 
almost to the surprise of its author. 

Lord Cockburn says of Lord Jeffrey, his 
“ value as Editor was incalculable. Jle had not 
only to revise and arrange each Number after its 
parts were brought together, but he had much 
difficult and delicate work to perform. lie had 
to train authors—to discern the public taste—to 
suggest subjects. Inferior to these excellences 
but still important, was his dexterity in revising 
the w ritings of others. Without altering the ge¬ 
neral tone or character of the composition, he had 
great skill in leaving out defective ideas or words, 
and in so aiding the original by lively or graceful 
touches, that reasonable authors were surprised 
and charmed in seeing how much better they 
looked than they thought they* would.” 

lO! Sydney Smith said, “ It would be an ex¬ 
tremely profitable thing to draw up a short and 
well-authenticated account of the habits of study 
of the most celebrated writers with w hose style of 
literary industry we happen to be most acquainted. 
It would go very far to destroy the absurd and 
pernicious association of genin’^ and idleness, by 
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showing men that the greatest poets, orators, 
statesmen, and historians—men of the most bril¬ 
liant and imposing talents—^havc actually laboured 
as liard as the makers of dictionaries and the 
arrangers of indices; and, that the most obvious 
reason why they have been superior to other men 
is, that they have taken more pains than other 
men. Gibbon was in his study ocry morning, 
winter and bummer, at six o’clock; Burke was 
the most laborious and indefatigable of human 
beings; Leibnitz was never out of Irs library; 
Pascal killed himself by study; Cice^’o narrowly 
escaped death by the bamc cauhc; IVlilton was at 
his books with as much regularity as a merchant 
or an attorney—he had mastered all the know¬ 
ledge of his time; so had Homer; Bafaellc lived 
only tliirt^ -<3evcn ycarb; and in that short sj)ace 
of time carried the art so far beyond what it had 
before reached, that he appears to stand alone as 
a model to his successors. The multitude cry 
out, * A miracle of genius! ’ Yes, a man proves 
a Miracle of Genius, because he has been a mi¬ 
racle of labour; because he makes use of the ac¬ 
cumulated wisdom of ages, and takes as his point 
of departure the very last line and boundary to 
which science has advanced; because it has ever 
been the object of his life to assist* every intel¬ 
lectual gift of nature with every resource that 
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art could suggest, and with every attention that 
diligence could bestow.” 

Genius is comparatively helpless and dormant 
without patient labour and many of the industrial 
virtues of common men. Even imagination and 

O > 

invention, says Johnson, arc useless without 
knowledge; nature in vain gives the power of 
combination, unless study and observation supply 
materials to be combined. Sir Isaac Newton re¬ 
marked, that if he excelled other men in anything, 
he thought it was in patient observation of facts 
and persevering analysis. That great philosoplicr 
attributed only to the intensity of his inspection 
what all the world has imputed to the superiority 
of his vision. BufFon also thought that " Genius 
is Patience;” or, as another French writer ex¬ 
plained, La Patience cherche^ et la Genie trouve?^ 
And, it is only when these two powers. Genius 
and Application, are found in union, that great 
discoveries have been made. Herschel’s tele¬ 
scope wants Hcrschel’s patient observation. But¬ 
ler, the author of the " Analogy,” forcibly re¬ 
marked —“ Though a man have the best eyes in 
the world, he can only* see the way he turns 
them.” Genius is like a great general—or like 
the master-mind of striking and original combi¬ 
nations —but without some such an aide-de-camp 
as Diligence or Observation to ascertain exact 
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positions and to supply the data of his calcula¬ 
tions^ no result can be expected but confusion 
and dismay. 

We are happy to be able to quote the follaw- 
ing testimony from a man of real genius, Thomas 
Moore. 

There are some exceptions, it is true, to this 
rule. But the records of immortality furnish very 
few such exceptions; all we know of the works 
that she has hitherto marked with her seal suffi- 

I 

ciently authorise the general position—that nothing 
great and durable has ever been pr^' daced with 
case; and that labour is the parent of all the last¬ 
ing wonders of this world, whether in verse or 
stone. Poetry or Pyramids.” 


THE END. 
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ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE 


OF 


NEW W0EK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 


FDBLZ8HBD BY 


Messbs. L0NG12[AN, brown, GREEN, abd LONGAANS, 

PATEBNOStEB BOW. LcftoON. 


Miss Acton's Modern Cookery- 

Booh.—Modern rookenin all IttBranehea. 
reduced to a S^item of^Kaif PrattUc. ^or 
the aee of Pmate hamlliee* In a Serlee of 
Retelple, all of tvbiLh hare been atrictly 
teated, and ar^een witb the most minute 
exactness By Elisa Aoton New Edition, 
with lUreclions for Carvlmc. and other Ad¬ 
ditions. Plates and IVoodcuts. kcp. 8ro. 
price 7s< M. 

Adams.—A Spring in the Can¬ 
terbury Settlement By C. WastunN 
Adams. Esq With fire lllHatratlona Post 
8ro price 6s. 6d. 

Aikin. — Select Works of the 

Bntlsh Poets, from Ben Jonson to Beattie 
With Biogrimhlcal and Critical Prefaces by 
Or Aikin New Edition, with hupplement 
by Loot Aikin , consletinf of additional 
Selections, from more recent Poets. Sro. 
price 18s. 

Arnold.—Poems. By Matthew 

Arnold. Author of Poems 6y A A New 
Edition, greatly altered , With a Prefacr 
fcp Hro price 6s 6d. 

*e* dfofi* than ane-tktrd af tha aomtanti 
of this oolnmo eomtUta of Posmi iieis Jlr$t 
puhtukad 

Austin.—Germany from 1760 to 

1814 1 pp. Sketches of German Life from 
the Dmy of the Bmnire to the Expulsion 
of the hreneh. Reprinted from the JKdfa- 
hnrfh Seele#/ with large Additions By 
Mra. AoinM. Poet Sro. [Noor^p read/. 

Joanna Baillie'e Dramatic and 

Poetical Works, complete in One Volume i 
Cemprltlag the df tite Pasaioiis. 

Bliscetlaneons Dmmas. Metrifel Legends. 
Fvjgltlre Pieces, (sareral now dyst pub- 
llsned) (and Ahalya Baea. Second EdmoB. 
ineladlng a ncir Life of Ioanna SalUie t Mth 
a Portraft. aad a View of Bothwell Mauaa. 
Square crown Sro.Sls. cloth or48f. booed 
In morocco. 


Baker.—The Bifle and the Honnd 

in Terlon By S. W. Bakbu. Eeq. With 
serei^ lUuatratlona printed in rolonni. 
and Engrarlngs on Wood. 8ro* price 14e. 

Balfour.—Sketches of English 

Literature from the Poniteenth to the 
Present Tenlnry. By ClamA Ldoas Bak- 
noon Fcp.B*o. 7c> * 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Tenant's Right of Enter¬ 
ing and Quitting barms, egnlalned by 
ssversl Specimens of Vslnaaont, wltn 
Remarks on the CnltlyaMon pursued on 
Soils in different SUnniione. Adapted to 
the llie of Landlords. Laud Agouts. Ap* 
praisers. Farmers, and Tenants. New 
Kdltioni corrected aad raflaed by Jom 
Domaloson. 8vo. lOr. 6d, 


Banfleld.—The Statistical Com- 

panl6n for 1864 1 Exhibiting Sia moat In* 
terestlu Facte In Moral and lutellartnal, 
Vital, Xconomical. aad Pelitleal Statlstlca. 
at Home and Abroad* COineted to the 
Present Timei and Inelndlng tha Cenani 
of the Britlah Popniatton twen In 1861, 
Compiled from Official sad other Aniheatle 

>cp.8fe. pride 6s. 

Lord Bellkat.—Leetmes on the 

Eoglish Poets aad Poetry of the Marteentb 
Century Br the Right Boa. Um Sam op 
Bblvait* Sro. price Ss.Cd. 

Berkeley.—Beminiseenees of a 

Habtasuui. By the Honoanble OAAimBy 
F Bbpkblbt* With feitr Etc Mags by 
John Leech (onacelovred). ffyo price 14s. 

Bewley. Interest 

Tables, enlcnlnted at • per eant.,ftdm 1 
Hay to 166 Days, aad Sni ] Monu lo fS 
Months, on fnnn Ml to MSMNB' ToiStUifc 



KEW WOBKS AND itfEW EDITIONS 


BUeVs !Praetieal Trtatite on 

^miag. Bued on CbemleU u4 Kcono" 
■Ictl ninciplwi NTJib Foivnla /or PuUie 
UlMwOM.oiid IttsIrbcfloiM Clw PrWato Fnml- 
11m Nov Sditloa, with Ad«lldieM 9fo, 
piieo Mi 

Blaine’s Bneydepsedia of Bnral 

Spoitip or, A compute Account, Hhtorlial, 


Sporte iM Athletic Arattieaeate of the 
prraent dwt A New ud UpravirhlT rc- 
otMd Ndlimj with vuioBm udltleiiAl 
lllnetretlbne. The mtutinr. Racing, and 
•11 reUtlTO to Horens end noriemansblpi, 
aerUed hr Habut Hiaovan. bho^tlng and 
Fishing hr EnaMMBA. and Conrwng by 
Mr, A. Graham. Witn apararda «rf 600 
WoodeWn. 8to. price Us. , 

Bblr’a Chronological and Hia- 

toilcal Tables, from the Creation to the 
promnt Tlmoi with Addltloua and Cor> 
reetloae from the most aatheotle Wrlrnn, 
Incladlng the Computation of 8t. Faiu, as 


HajcRT Euis, K H New hiditlon with 
correetlons. ImpetlalOre. price 81s. 6d. 

mooniiield.'^^e Greek Teata- 

mmit I With idploBs FngUsh Notes. Critical, 
Philoloflial, and JCaplaiiatmy Especially 
formed tor the nee of advaadeobtadeateand 
Candidatea for Holj Ordera. Bj the Her 
a. T. BieoKriaLD, D.O. FbA New 
EdUlon. S Tola. Bro. with Mapi pnce sSS. 

Dr. Bloomdeld’a Additional 

AonotsdlonaoRthe ahoro. 8 to. piles 16s 

BhMMttilel^'^OQllege and School 

Oreah Teaumenti with elrarter haflish 
Nntea. Critical, rhllologlcali and Eaprana 
loit, fOnned for nae in Collegea and the 
FiolicMhoolB. Bf the Rot b. P Bcow 
ynto, U D.| F B.A. New BdltUh, greatlv 
enlaifed aad Improred. Fepi Oro. fus U 

Dts BloomildU’a OoDm ^id 

School LosleoB to tho Greek MtaMont. 
Isp* fro. price Rla, aRi 

Bodib.—BaDadifram Sbrodotna I 


islLin! 


on thi SCeain Shglne, 

to MUddilliaihubtoaoi 



Bourns.— A Treatlae on the, 

BereW Propeller s With various Baggeatlona 
of Improremeut Bp Joav BovnHM, C B 
With 10 large Pletm and nnmeroua w’ood* 
cats. 4to. fciee 8Be. 

Bonmos^A Catechism of the 

BtetWi Fnrinc, lIlaetratlTC of the bcientldc 
PrIneipieiOpon wblehlts Operatlou depende, 
dad Ike Prettkal Details of Its structure, in 
Its Appltaauena to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, and Rallrimei with various 
Buggeetlons of Improvement fir John 
SooRHH, C. B. New Edition. Fep. bvo. 
pnce 6s. 

Brande.*—A Dietlonaxy of Sd- 

•nee. Literatnre, and Art| lomprulng the 
History, Description and Scientific Prin. 
ciplcs of every Itmoth of Unman Know 
ledge I with the Derivation and Definition 
of ell the lerms In wenerel dee kdltcd 
by W T BnAMbn«F K b L and E , amlsted 


rerised and loifeeted I Ini lading a bapple 
mpnt, and nametona Wood fingravi^re. 
Bro pnce 00k 


ppjt 

'Inge. 


The SUPPLEMENT eeparatelj, price 8s. 6d 

Bii]l.HFhe Maternal Manage- 

meut of Children In Health and iNnease 
Te M II • Membar of the Rural 

College dt Fnyeiclaiiio formerlr Phyiluan 
Aceonchenr |o the liluebuH MidwHeiy lii 
atliuUono New EditluHi Fcap Sro. 6$ 

BulL—HintB to Mothersy for 

the Management of their Health daring 
the Period ot Pregnancy and m tha l^rlug- 
lu Room with an EzMsare of Popular 
Errors in connexion with Ihosa en^ectH, 
ttr. • and Hmte on Nuralag By T. BeUi, 
M D. Naw Edition. Fcp. price 6s. 

• 

BunBen.^Bippolytus and hia 

Age I Or, Doctrine and Practice of the 
Church of Rome under Commodns and 
Aleiandar Severns. and Ant lent and Mo* 
deni Chriatlanlty and Divinity edmaared 
ByC C J HnNBaNpDD »D^L« A New 
Soltion, eerrected, remodeled, ^d ex 
tended. 7 vole. Svo. [Nfurl^hHt* 

1. Hlppolytan aad hla Agei or, tha Be* 

g aalm aad Prospects at Chtmtlnaity 
•wmillOB,STolBW 


Separate Worim eonneeied with Htppa- 
fjFfoB ood Me 4ge,aaformlag Ita PhUoao> 
laical and PhUoioi^cal Key i— 


S. Bketel^f the Phlloeoahy of Lnagoage 
ud EoligNOi or, the B^nnlnga and 
ffeaipeeuM Ifawnd. 9vole.Sr9t 

a Auhlicta Anto^Nlcmna.. 8 vole.Srd 


I I. aeU^lm Canoniea i 
I. SeUqrim Utnrgicm. 



PUBUBHlD BT LONGMAN, BBOWN, anp Co. 


Siuseii.—Egypt's Hses la 

verMl Utotoryi Aa Hbto>leal laTtadgatlMi, 
ia PWa SoQM Bf C C J. Bqiuo^ D 11 , 
O C 1m IraaalMcia Mb ihe Oanun, by 
C H Conaau, bn M.A«-*Vol.<. ob« 
tdnlnir^tliB Flrat Book, or Boarcea and PrU 
Bieral net! of Bgyptlaii HUlofyt With aa 
Bityptuii Gnunmar apd OlclioaaiT, aB4 a 
complete Uat of Hierflflyphical nnai an 
Appaiiiils of Aatherluea, eatbraiiaf the 
complete Test of Manetho and BratoMbe- 
noa, JlOTptiaf a from Plloy, 8tnbo,ctc, aad 
PlataarMreaeallodtha Kayptiaa Oirlnitlea. 
With BMay lUaiwatloBBt SroTprice S8f. 


Witn BMay IllaiwatloBBt 8ro. price SBa. 

*.* The aecoad Volame la prepariaf for 
paUiLatloii. 

Barton.—The History of Scot¬ 
land, from the Revolallon to the BstlnLtion 
of the laat daiubita Inaarrectlon (lOSlh- 
17 a} By JoBM Hau Bobcom, Anther of 
Th* LI/* 0 / Danli Ummtf etc. d toIb 8to, 
price d6f 

Bishop Bntlor’s General Atlas 

of Jlodem and AnLlant Oeonraphyi com 
priHiiif I'lfty’tifofBll.coleured Hapa 1 with 
complete Indasea New Sditloa, nearly all 
re cnpiraTed, enlarged, and greatly Im* 
prored, with Corraitioiia from the moat 
authentic houreea In both the Ancient and 
Modern Mapa, many of which are entirely 
new Sdited by the Author’a Son, the 
Rce T BoTLaH. Royal Svo. prtee S4a 
half bound 

( TheModern ACIaa,ofS8Aill- 
coloaredMapa HI 8eo Ida. 
The Ancient Atlaa of 34 fkll- 
eoloered Maps. R1 8 ?0 ISa. 


Cslrde^EngliiA Agvtcnltm in 

I860 and Ittl | |ta Copdluoa and Proapeeta. 
By Jaiuw Oai»»t ^4 1 of BaMooo, fUnl- 
calturai comnlaiMiiiec of TAc nmcB. The 
Saeoad Edition ^o. price 14p. 

CBlTert.-The Wife's Manaslf 

or, Prayera and fhoughta on Seecrri Oocn- 
alont of n Matron’a UfVs By tho Rar. 
William Calvbbt, Rector of bt. Antholla, 
and oeo of the Minor Canona of 8t. Paal'a. 
Poat Svo. C^a tk* Frwu. 

The Oadlng A BesponslblUtleE* 

of a Gorarneaa By Amma. Pep. 8fo. 
prlcf 4a. 6d. 


BiAhop Butler's Sketch of Mo- 

dern and AoUeDt OGGgnpbjr, New fcdilUMip 
SBrefullf revised, with sach Allcretioiis 
introdiu,^ es contlanelljr progreulve i>ls- 
eorents sad tbo leleal Jnforawtloo beve 
rendered necesierf Edited by tbe Author s 
Sod, Che Hev.la Bemon* 8vo price Va 


The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popu¬ 
lar Pxpoaillon of all the Conatrlea or the 
World, their Oorernmeot, Population, 
Rcrenuea, Commerce and Inouatrlea 1 
AgrlLukaral, Manufaetnred, and Mineral 
Prodneta t R-ligion, Lawa, Manncra, and 


KjTTJnBvjn-r 


, I dr* 1 ] 77-I •v In 4 ■'IHliLalj 


HlaM^ and Anllqaitlea. PtOM the hteal 
Xathorlflim By the Author of 7%* Callarf 
, Lmmtffr krap 8ro.price 10a.Ad cloth}or 
Ua. calf lettered. 

The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popu¬ 
lar Digeat of the Lawa of Snglnud, cirll 
aod Cnmlaal) with a OktIoaMy of Law 
Termi, Masima, Stamtea. and Jwlfcial Anti- 

a uitlea. CorrcLtT^blM of AaieaMd Tatba, 
tamp Dntica, PscUa Uccocca, aad Poat* 
Horae Outlea 1 Poet OOed RagutaaoB*, aad 
Pnaon DlaelfliBe. Mth EdtUon, comprla 
log fha PimUc Acta of tho Haealon I8B. 
Frap. 8ro. priM lOt, 8d.-^8nFnBmif«» 
pilcolf. 


Oatlow.—Popular GonehoUgj) 

or, the Shell Laoinet arranged being an 
Introduction to the modern Syatnm ot 
Ooucbolugy I with a bkctch of the Natural 
Hlatoryut ibe Animala, an tccoBBtefthe 
kormatlon of tbe nhella, and a complete 
llescnptWe Llat of the kamlllca andtreacra 
By Aoaaa Catlow Mew Edition, with 
Biuneroaa addiuuuti WoodtaM. Puat 8ro. 

[fa Ik* Frtu, 

GedL —The btud PaTm) or, 

Hants on Brecdlntf Horses tot tbe lurf, 
tbo ChuCf ADG tSo ftok^ Addressed to 
Breeders of Race Horses end HuBters, 
Lauded Proprielora, and especisllf to Fi 
aaiit I'arQicrs, Sy Cboiiie bcp. dvo. with 
tiontbpincGBdii 

OeoiL—Beooeds of the Chase, 

and Memoirs of Celebrated bportamea, 
lUiiitratlug aomc of the Uaagea of Olden 
Timea and tomparlng them with prcTtlttog 
Cuatomai Tugethor with an latrodnetlou 
to moat of tbo kaahionable Hunting 
CouBiriea. and Commcaia By CaeiL 
Witta two NataabT'B. Hemiif. FepiBru 
pnee 7a. 8d, 


OeGll.H5tahlePnottoe| orSliits 

OD Trriolnf lor the Turfttbe ChnsG, and tbe 
Bosd. wItS ObssrvBtlOBS on llndus sad 


'ft'Iir^* i ^ ura,m 


dicapplig. Addraaacd Owuara of 11*****, 
Hauiera, pad other Horaeai and to all who 
are c^trnad la Eiidng. 8tae|ia.Cluiplag, 
aad Fox Haatln,. By CsciL Fcap. 8m. 
with Plata, prkaM.half*bouad. 


•bouad* 


Cbalyhsetu^ Bistorlesl Sumy 

of Modarii Spabulatlra PhUoaenhy, Sum 
Kant 10 HonjU 'nanalaicd from tho wmnaa 
oyAxoanoTOAk. FoatSm. [.fiialroadp. 


• ■ 

OonTsisatleia OS JMsiVa Ifew 

Edlil^ Improved I mISi tt Ptuioni^J^. 
800 . irim 7o> M.i dr pM tW fUiod 

COibBNd, llA 


NEW WOEKS AMD NEW EDITIONS 


daptalQ Oheaterton'i Autdbio- 

E hr*'**PMLV| Md A<lv«iitaii« 

f an AutoblflKnpfaletl of 

M L***! CtuwMrtMt forawrtf of the 
DlcM-TrRlB DoiNVtaMot of the Royal Ar> 
lllleryt eobaeqaeBt^ a Captain lo the Anay* 


r»lM•f'lITTl 'll 


'-■'Jill 1 ' \ i -I ^ \ 


the Uoaae of Correotion at Cold Bath 
flelde SfoU.poatSro prioelde 

ChemTil on OoloRri^-The Frin- 

ciplce of Harmony and Contraat of Toloan, 
and their Applu atlona to the Arth i ln« 
B Lloding Palotlof. Interior Decoration. 




Gluing. 


talningt Calico Prinbug. 


Preofe etc Tranelated (kom the French 
^.Cbarlw IfARnii llluetrated with 
DUgrama. etc (Jrown 8eo [/« tha pran 

Oonybeam and HowBon.-^The 

Life and Bpietlee of Saint Paul Com* 
prlalpg a complete Blograp^ of the Apoatle. 
and a Trenafatlon of ale Fplatlea loaerted 
In Chronologltal order Dy the Rev W i 
Cowtbbarb. M a • late Fellow of Triplty 
College. Cambridge and the Rer 3 a 


h^m ^ni^ rnr>iaiiT-M»fiJir-7 di w- 


InitltnUon, Urerpool With 40 Bngnrlnga 
on Steel and 100 Woodeuta. 3 rm 4to 
prlee43.8a 

Copla]iid.--ADlotionaxy of Prac¬ 
tical Medicine Compriclng f'teneral Path¬ 
ology, the Natnre and Treatment of Dia- 
euea. Morbid iltruccnrea. and the Du- 
ordera eapeclally Incidental to nimatea to 
hex, and to the different Fpocha of Life, 
with numerona approved Formnlm of the 
MmHelnee recommendejl By J^mu Cop- 
KAifb, M D .ConauUlugPbyflielantoQneen 
Charlotte** Lylog-lh Hoepital, etc Vole I 
eod 11 0TO pMee oES. and Parte X to 
XVI. 4e.0d each. 

m 

Tlis Obildzen'B Own Sunday- 

Boirii By Mice Jolia Cornbb. Anthor of 

« BMffi»M CB the Jffifotf a/ Brnrapa^ 
1th TVo llliuUatloaa ^uarO fiep Sri. 
prieel* 
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tto 




{jDTy tBe Set- 

^•B# EtMoiy of tha Oetw lUuitnted 
IMuMde. aad anlleoBCd edth Anae- 

SSWeStBM 


Lady OuBfa Xnvalid'B Book.*- 

The lavalld^ Owa Book A Collection of 
Rceipaf Oroa ▼eriooe Booki and vbtIobi 
C onnirin By tho HoaoniaUe Last Over 
Vcp.Oeo. price Si Od. 

Mb-HQib DoHiBstie Litoziffy 

and Paailly Chanlele. In Two Puta The 
flret PiM helng Ohnreh Serrlcee adapted 
fee Domealla Ime'. with bayera for every 
Day of the Week. iricctereSLlnelTrlyfrom 
the Book of Commoa Piayer Part II 
romprielag aaaeprapriate bemon for every 
banday In the VeU Bv the Rev ThoMAi 
Dalr. If a • Oauon-Reaidontiary of 8t 
Pnul'e Cathedral 3d Bditinu Poit 4to 
Sla cloth (Sir 6d calf. orjC2 lOi morocco 

n _ i Trr Familv ChapiiAin. IS* ^ 

Separately ^ Donawid Litorov , Mto 6d 

LaviB.—China during the War 

end alnce the Pence By blr J F Davm. 
Bert, F R S t late U M Plcnlpoteotiarv |ii 
Chine I Governor and Coetmander-iti-Ohief 
of the Colony of Honghopff 3 voli. poat 
Svo price 31t ^ 

De Fellee.-'HiBtory of the Fro- 

teatanti ot FFanre* ftom the Cpmmence- 
ment of tbo Reformation to the Preunt 
lime Tranelated from the Freulh of G 
Dn Fauen D D . Profeiaor of Theology 
at MontaupaR. by B. WBan WUR a Sup¬ 
plemental Chapter, written exprCealy for 




poqtSvo price 12*. 

<*Wc can apeak with conddenee of the 
Idiomatic accuracy of Mr Webt a trana 
letlon, whoae critical acqoalntMiiee with 
the French language hu enabled him to 
prodnee a rendering of the Frenih Pro 
reaaor a work In tka hlgheat degree credit 
able to hla atholarly anility nod taete He 
haa turned good French into good Bngllah 
without taking nncluaical ilberttea with 
either ong lanenage or the other Ai the 
work la Crra the pen of a writer of ringnlar 
perapIcBlty. colaiged reaearch. and fervent 
devotion to the laue of evangelical Protea 
tantlam. It will be Jnatly regarded by all 
competent Jndgea aa a valuable addition to 
the lltoratiire of onr country *’—SaaapaH 
eat Mapaalna 

Delabechet—The Geological Ob- 

aerver By Blr Hbkbt T Dbaabbcrb, 


' ■irrirm~rni 


Sorrtjr cf tta United Klnfdom new 
Fdltlon I with naaierovs Wmciiti 8ro 
price 18r 

Delabeebe.-'Eeporfe on the Geo¬ 
logy of Cornwall, PevoB. and Weat Boioor- 
aet BySIrBajfBvT Dbijibbobb, F R 8 . 
JMahefor-0|ij|einl of the Geological Survey 
R^tk miRBi^odeBtet and UlrlRlM Svo 
pelceldA 

De laBivea—ATiltatife on Elec- 

tvldcyf !■ Thdovy ead Pawtlee. By A 
jtaLABivs*FmlHadr la tke Acaewof 
Geaeva. la Jnao VolaauM. edlh namoraua 
WoodBBi^vInci. Ye) I. Bvo. priea lie 
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DlBelplliie« By the Author of 

'* LtotWH to Mjr UnkiMtvn frieiidt,** tte. 
SrcoBd EdMMy MhrgoA.^ Umo. pries 
2f.M. 

Eastlako.—Katexlali for » E^- 

torr of on PrintlRff. Bf Sir Chamu 
Look EAviuivst F. RaSof F«8.Ak| Preildeut 




l^he Eclipse of Eslthf or, a 

Vlelteo E Aellfflotti Seoptle. Maw EdlAoD. 
Port 8vo. price flt U. 

A Defence of The Eclipse of 

Faltb, bp its Anthor i Seine ■ Reminder to 
Praf«H«r Newnum's itw»> Post 8fo. 
price 6i.M. 

The Enyllshman’s Greek Con- 

cordanca of the New Tertnmcnt* Beinp an 
attempt at s Verbal Cooneaion between 
the Greeh and the BiiKlIahTextai Intludlnr 
a CoRLordaiiLe to the Proper Names, with 
Indeies Greek Entfliah and Entfllsh'Greek 
New Fditloii, with a oew Inoea. Royal 
8fo. price 42i. 

The Englishman's Hebrew and 

Chaldee Concordaiiee of the Old Testa¬ 
ment : Being an attempt at a Verbal Cou- 
nealon between the Original and the 
Rngllsh Translations I with inflexes. a List 


etc. 2 Tola. royal 8ro. price sB3. Us. M. i 
large papert iB4 Idr^Hd. 

Ephemera. -- A H^book of 

AnKlUiiri TeGchIng*Fly nihlngp 1 rolling, 
Bottom Flililnffi uid EMmon Flimiiiit i fyith 
the Nfitiirftl Htstoty of RIvGr and the 
belt Modoi of CoHtaiBg theme By Ephb* 
HERA- Third and cheaper Rdllion, cor- 
ret, led and Improredi with iVo^cuta. 
Fcp« 8ro dfe 

Ephemera.^ The Book of the 

balmon: Comprising the Theory >Prludples, 
end Prectlen of Fly-nsbing nw Bsleioo, 
Ums of good Salmon Files for ererr good 
River In the Rmplre i the Natnral Hlntury 
of tbe Salmoini aU ns known Habits de- 
senbed* and tbe best way of artMelally 
Breeding It explained, with nameioos 
coluwretf Kngtaviiiir|i of Selmon files and 
Snlmon Fry. By Epwixiia | aaslsled bf 
Awonriir Yowirn, Fbp. 6vo. with coloityea 
Plstas, price 14s. 

W. EriUiie) Esq.-^HIstory of 

India vnder tba Henee of TriaMP (fm to 
IWJ).. By W* Bmuko* Bw * Bdttornf 
Jvrmnfrs «/ fn* SMpnrer Bitter, Tbn 
F lat V'^Dic—Hlelonof BaboTi HinXsrly 

•lK I:4«|.l«a8t his Rritnlri Iddfot I8«l- 
4 film Tim Second Vnihrte,—Hlstoiy of 
HttMyiMi, UBO-lMt. Yoin.1.nnd ll.Svn. 

[Jutt vendp. 


Earaday (Erofessor}-'*lh 0 Auh* 

t ct*Metier of hix Lectnres on tbei Non* 
etsliie Flsmentii, neHrcrcd beftnw tho 
Membore of the Rpyal lOstlMtlOB In 1882, 
by Proresaor Fabadax, U C.L., F R S , 
ete. Arranited by permission from ibn 
^ctnrsr’s Notes by J. SMrraBK, M>B., 
late pressor of Cbri^vy In the Aldm- 
gate College of Medliine. TV) which are 
appended Remarks on the • Quality end 
Andeuclas of Chcnlesl Philosophy, on 
Allotropism, nnd on Otone i together with 
McnlpulatiTe DeteHs reletlnr to the Per- 


Forester and Biddulph's Her- 

wsy.-,'Notwar in 1848 nnd 1849 1 Contslnlnn 
Rambles nmong^tbe fjelds and Fiords of 
the Central and Western IHstrletni and 
Including Remarks on its Pollllcal, Millta^, 
Eccleaiasticsl, and Social Organisation. By 
Thomas FoRasnn, Fsq., and Lientenant 
M S Bihpoub, noral ArUllcry. With 
Map, Woodcuts,fhd Flatcsd ovo. price IBs. 

Franclisr* Annali, Anecdotes, 

Mid L«fr*«diis A rhponlcle of tif« Auiir- 

« icc. By JoHE ^nANfii. Author of Tk9 
Isferp e/ tkm Jiunk uf Knglamlf **Chni« 
nicies ana Charmters of the btotk >x- 
change," and A HMorg rf Ike Rngfflh 
RmUieajf. Post Bvo. price 8s. 8d. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver 

Goldsmith Edited by BoatOIT Oohkbt, 
Esq Illustrated ty Wood EngrevInKSt ftom 
Designs by Members of |be Ktehlng CJab. 
Square crown Bvo, eloth, Sls.p moroeeo 
Ail, Ids. 

Hr. W. E. Gr^'s Gontributions 

to the BdlBbutgh Bwlrw.<-BBinys on PolU 
tical and Social Stiegde. Contributed 
rbieSy to the EdiHkmrgk Rniete* By 
WtuiArtR, GnBOf 8rola.8vo. prieeSds. 

GumBy.—Hlirtorlcal Sketches) 

llluitraring coma Medmiabln Events and 
Kpocbs.fnHBAi». 14WltoAD.1M6. By the 
Rev. JoHit ilAicdMSir GvnMar, li.A., 
Rector of bt. Maiy^ Mssy-lc-boue. Fcp. 
8v0.7f. 6A. 

Gosse,-*A Hattiralist's SqjofUna 

In Jamalen. By P. H Oossn, Esq. With 
Platen, Post Sro. price 14c. 


Gwilta^^'An Eneysliq^sBdia of 

ArrhHfdlwn* Historical, TTmomtlcii), qnd 
Poactldai. ^AocapsGwiu. lIlnsiiMed 
wiritmnre than One Tboqsnqd ntgvjmwfs 
«B Wood, from Dtelgna by J. S. Oinu. 
Bneond RdMon, vrith n Sn^emnotnl View 
of tbn Symmetry and StnlHty of flnOle 
Arnbhnecnret CompridntnpHnMdhfHidbtp 
nddUlensl WneAenu. 8Vn. fribnASi.^ 

The BUPPUEMBhT aeporately, price df. 
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ltt.2f with the «b 4 tfownd 

tantwf (*olimrtdi ind n Aiftui* 
WMeal ludflit of oil tlto Itmaea oaMolBod 
Ilk Iho Miipo. New B41tloa, correct^ horn 
Ihf b«ft«a4 noMTecom AMhoiMm wMh 
tho lUllwtyt Ifild down, and nanf eotirety 
how Mwi. ColomUer 4to. prleo ii 
haM'^nuida. 

< 

Bunilton.--]))foiiMioiif la FU- 

loa«wto and LittfatnM* Edacaiton and 
IMvMill/Haldra. ChlhlpfnMBthe itfdin* 


fluid’s Book'of 

tdnibfe Rolla of lha Omtlu Fttaonaida of 
tha ttrli^h Knfpli^* civlk, l^laalaatlaalf 
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Addiuoui. 8vo. price SJf. 


sure (AreMeieMi).—The 14fe 

oT Lather, la Fortr-alaht Hlitorital Rin- 
grairlm. Bp Govm-^ KUiiio. With hs- 
planatl^ bp Archdeacon Haaa. Square 
croaradao [ia the preu. 

Harrlsoiu** The Xiiglit of 

Porjai 0 ^ Conhaela drawn from tha Slca- 
Bra of E. M. ^ tha Rev. WnuAK 
HAASnoirf M<A , Rector of Birch. &aacx, 
and Doncatic Chaplain to H K H tha 
I^heaa of Caahndga. With 3 Wood> 
enta. ^Pcp. ero.prlLaw* 

Bany Hteom.-^The fiimtiiiff- 

hlald. By HAitar HnovM. With Two 
Plaidea one repraacutlug TAa JtfpAt Sari t 
the otnary The ftrnng 8art, Pep. Bvo. da. 

BieoTBr«-*FxBotietl 

^_ J? _d.a_ n. w___ fcp—__ 


Hs^ydoBo^^nic of Bm^oibIb 

Hobert Haydou. Hlatoriral Palnteri from 
hla Aatobloaraph? and Jonmala Edited 
and coatidled hy Tok TAr^«i H.A.t of 
the lonor Tenplct Khn.i lata Fellow of 


Bmf Bleever.-'-The Sluds for 

PmOtleDi Pnipoaaa and Pnctinl Meiy 
baUtjf n Oblda to the GhoU e of Allove tat 
aaa nnirf tbaa fbrahow. By Hamv Bn- 
ovm. WlthSPlateit qne repraaantiug J 
mrtttjf jMMf Anrf /or mail parpmeai the 

Bknr Podnt 
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fiMidrprthe KcipUli tiUbffMM Midi Uiera- 
turr lu UolTerelcp ColIfMi Loadost He- 
cond Bdltfoiit with Aridltloiii §tmd u Isdes. 
8 vole poitSfO. prleeOU. M. 


Sir John HenioheL—OntllneB 

of Aatronoaiy. By Mr Joair F« W. Haaf 
0 HUf.Barc._ate. New Edition i with Ptntaa 




HiU.—TcavelB in Siherit fu4 

Rpaaln. By B. 6. Htu. Kaq. Svali«po8t 
avo. with Mnp. 

Bints on Etiquette utd the 

Haafaa of Bodatyt With a eqnre At Bad 
Hahlta. By AyotySf. **Mnn n ata aMha 
tha Man.** Maw Edit Ion. reviaad (with Ad- 
‘ladyof Siudi. Pep. Svo. price 




BoIortMeo Essay on the Bie- 

tm atid Managpmant of [tltcimryt Baton- 
tUe* and* Naehniilea* lnailtntlona« and 
aapeclally bow far they maf ho dovrjoped 
and eovblnid lo aa tn proaMM (ha Moral 
Well-beioir and Indnatry of tho Conntiy. 

iAMM» HotMi Hoa. Becrataay of tho 
Yorkahif* Union of Mnehanka* InatUntn. 
3vo.|Maa5a» 


Xiord Bbllsad^ Khmelri.** 

Mcokolra of tha Whip Party darinf My 

TIom. bHm«n BnntAAHjUno 

jHMi^iy Me Mn. Btt»v So- 
wABwlieiiw HttUuurD PaU.I-nHd II. 
peat Bvf. price fa 9d. «eeh. 
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Bo«itt.HI^ BwM, UftMTXA- 

tUnfi. Bt Wuviak Bfgwm. tf9w iMUIoiif 
corr«H«a rmI rcviRMi with n oMctfui by 
B««iikaiid tVililMBii •niionnvIUil'Mii 
M AaiMrtelfo BImm. 


iP.8f«i.frlMk0t>M 


Lord'! MlnlMn i A Coww of LdrtBmoa 
th« prlnd^ Bvaatt pt raitloB Week. By 
IVamim Famvbjm Boob. D.B., Chap¬ 
lain tu OrAuary to ibe Unaan. Naw Bo- 
tlon. Vcp. Bro. prica w. 

[ooker uid Ani«tt.*-The Bri- 

tlak Plorai Compriaiuf the Pbvnoxauoaa 
0 / Plowrriav Fiauta, and tha kerna. The 
Blalh BAttcn. vhb AdAtlona and Come- 
tlona. and nninaiond klgntaa* lliutraiiTe 
of the l/mleilifaMna.Plauto. the Coiupo 


and O. A ‘Waucie AJiirott LUD . FI. b. 
ISmo. iritk U Plalaa. priva 14f.| vltk the 
Platae colouiedy pneb ‘ila. 

Hooker.—Sev Churtooi or, a 

P<mnbr Guide to thenojnl Gurdeiia 

of Kewa BrHirWf&UAMJMHanjtllooHFBa 
K If o Do%»Idaf VoRoA* Mid Ib Bnf ctLo etc 
niroiior New KilWohi wttb nnmemaB 
Wood EngfavtngBo Idmo. price Slipencoa 

I 

Borne.—An Introdnoilon to the 

Cpltlml 9tudj etid Knowiedpeof the Hole 
HcripiiiTee«Bj I^bomas UahtwwuBobmBp 
B I>. of 8t. John aCoUege. Cainbridno Fre- 
beiidary d M,. Paul'a. Now kdlnooi aa* 
alaad and comcfedj with nnunona Mapa, 
and FMeatHllOa df Biblical IlMnueiipu. A 
cola. dfo. pilea 8Si. 

Honie.-~A Oompendleno Intro- 

dnciloa to tho Btndy nf tbo BIblo. By 
Teomab HAnTWBU. Hobhb. B.U. of 8t. 
Johb'a CoHege. Cambridfa. Baiagan Aiuh 
lyala of bla /nf^netfoM fo tie tyiftcof 




fnrnr. Now Pdltien. corrcdted and an- 
larg^i wltbllapanEd atbar B^pravinga. 
Iteo. prlco fb. 

B6witA^(Ae B.) An Art Stn* 

dent In Mnnlcb* By AirKA Aamv Bowett* 
Svala. poatBro. pcfco l4i. 

Howltta-The Chlldzon'B Teer. 

KAEt Boim*. Foqy lUiiatntHnia. 
ongranadby inbn Abadh^ Onto Original 
Pei ^ a^^WA MaetBoww*. Bqnara 

WiUlain Hbwitt*B Boy*! Oonn- 

trw BMka Beil*" maI l^fv a#*CA aiitW 


Btowttta^VlBltB to Bomirkhble 

PlacBai Old Hnlla. Battla-Flalda. and 
BeonnoOlnatiailvoof Striking POaaagca In 
JCngllah Uiatory and Poatiy. By Wiauam 
Howir. NowRdltloniirtthdarWoodcntt. 
Medium 8 * 0 . Sit. 

Second Seilef, obleSj In tho 

Conntlcaof KnribnmbarlMid and Dwhami 
witb a btroll along the Border. Wlto np> 
watdaot 40 WoodenU. ModlnmBvo. Sle* 

HndBon*—Plain Bireetlons for 

MaMug MTllla |n ronformiiy with tha Lav 1 
wUh a clear KnpaUtlOH of ifco-Liiv folathiB 
to the DlatClbntiAii of Peraoiint Vatmc la 
the (.ate of InleatoR, tvo Ponaa of U'llldt 
and mneh nael d iMfnrmnllou. ByJ.C. 
Hunaoif) Kaq.. Into of tho Lrga^ Itwy 
Oflie, Lofldoii New and enlaiwed nltlon . 
iniludliig the proelaione id the VFUIt Att 
Antendmelit A. uf l 8 oJ« (latrodiued br 
Lord bt. Leone }■). Ftp. Sep. St. W. 

Hndeon.—TheEzectttor’fl Ckdde. 

Jt C. tfirtisoNv Bmi • New Mid enbrged 
nitlon I with the Addition ofptreLiloop 
for psfing bv< eensioii llutles on Reel Pro* 
perty under Wills nud lnteslnelei« Mid n 
Tebls for f ndiii|f thi Velaas of AnmiUies 
end the Amount of Leoeejr nud sueteMloo ' 
PeCf thcreoiu Pep* 9fO i ptfee Re* 

Humboldt's Aspects of Katnre. 

Ttanalated. with the Autbor'a nEtboiUff by 
Mra. BAbimb New Rdltlon. Ilbno 
A.I orluirola.A.Bd* qnsb cloth, Si. M. 
each aeved. 

Hnmbfddt's Cosmos. — Trans¬ 
lated with the Antbor’o nntborltyFby Itra. 
Saunb. Volt. I. and II Idmo. Hnlf-n- 
CroVB each. Mvrdi A.M. etu h cloth 1 «t 
io poai Ao ISt Id. oorh cltobiLToL lU* 
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> < LARDNBR’S CABINET CYCLOBBCDI/ 

Of HlstoFTi BloETupbj, Mteratare. the Avti Mid SeleBceif NatBial HUtour, 
faeturM I A Serici of OtiglBBl Worki bj ' 




SIR JOHV HPRBOnrL. 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
ROBFRT SOUTH BY. 

SIR DAYIO BRKWSTBR, 
THOMAS KEIOHrLBY, 
JOHN FoasrsR, 


V 45V** 


SIR WALTftR SrOTTa 
THOM \S UOORP. 
BISHOP THIRLM^ALL, 
THE REV G B GLBIG, 
J ( L l>E SlMMONUl, 
JOHN PHILLIPS. P.B.S.« 


Alio otmMM EMtjfBKt Wbitbbi. 

Comploto In 133 toIoi cp. tro with Viffnette TitUii prices In elotb| NInoteon OnloMn* 
Tbo Works itparatetp, in 8eU or Sciloi. pnee Threo Shnilags and Blspenco caeb Voliunt. 


A Lilt*/ tk» Wonm eomptAngthe CABINET CYCLOPAEOIAi- 


1. Bell's Hlitorr of RaiiaU • 3 vols. lOe 6 <f. 34 iMdneronHest • • Irol. 3e.M< 

3 Bell s LivesnfBriUshPoeU.STols 7r 36 Lnrdncr’eHydruitatlep and 
3 Brewster's OptiLS, . 1 vol. 3s 6 d PneiimatlLS . i _ . 1 vol, 3s. $d, 

4. Cooler's Msntlne and In- 


4. Coolep's Maritime and In¬ 
land Dlscoverp . 8 toIs 10s. M 
6 Crowe's Hlsto^ of France, 3 vols 10s M 
d. DeMorpanonPiobabillSe^l rol. 8s 6tf 

7. De Sismondl's Hlstoiy or 

tbe Itallao RenuMIcs . 1 toI 8 s. 3d. 

8 . Ds Blsuondi'a sail of the 


r •icsvuoMii.v • 1 • « vwso 99# Wi 

33. LardnerandWalbersElee- 

triiltjr and Mairnetlsnit 8 to1s, 7s« 

87 MaLklatnsh, i oritw, and 
Cnurtenajr'e Lires of Bri¬ 
tish. EtatssmeB « . 7TBli*Mfe3d. 

88. Mackifttohh, WaiUdis. and 
Bell • His^urp of Bnf* 


Homan Empire . 9ro<s. 7s. lend .. lOooU. 86 s. 

9 . Donitran's Cbemistrp . Irol. Ss 6 d, 89. Monteoms^end Shellev's 

0 . Donoran'a Domestic Eeo- Ennncnt Itsllen,Bpanlsht 

nomp .... 9 to1s. 7s. end P«utufnessAnihorB,l poll. 1^.3d. 


nomp .... 9 to1s. 7s. 

11. Dunham's Spain niul For* 

tneal . . 6 toIb. 17s. 6d 

12. Dunham's Historp of Den¬ 

mark. Sursden. and Nov- 
WM StoIb. ISi.dd. 

U. DHBnam*e HIMb>T ot Po¬ 
land « • lT(d. 8 Si 6 d. 

14 Dunham'a Germanic Em 

pire 8TolB.l0s.3d. 

16. Dmokam's Earope dnrlna 

fha Middle Ages . . 4 toIa. 14s. 

13. Dnnkam's BriUsk Drtmn- 

tisCs . ^ • • . 9TOb. 7 s. 

17. Denham's Uuns of Earlp 


wnauo n isokio^iovmms-niiiiivrBnV VVtVf SlWoVVn 

40. Mooro'a Historp of irriaad.dTolSk 14s. 

41. Nicolaa'i Ckronolo|p df 

Historp . t rol. Ii,3(i. 

42. Phillips'TVeatisd on Geo- 

lugp .... 9 to1s. 7s. 

48. Powell's Historp of Ndlornl 

PhlloBopbp » . . 1 Tol, 8 S. 3d. 

44. Porter's 'Tnetlse on the 

Mannfdctnre of Silk . ItoI. 8s, 3d. 
41. Porter's Maoafnitnro of 

Porrefailn end Bldse . I toI. 8 s 3d. 


fha Middle Ages . . 4 toIa. 14s. Porrefatle and BlAss . I Tol. 8 s 3d, 

BohAm's BriUsk Drama- 46. Roscos'i British LaoTcm. ItoI. 8s,m. 

tilts > ^ • .9 Tob. 7s. d7. beott's Historp of Beat- 

inham*s Utss of Earlp land , ■ 9 to1s. 7t> 

Writers of Groat Britalnt 1 toI. 8s. 6 d. 48. Shellep's tdTCS of Eftfogel 
18. Forgns's Historp of tho French Aethers . ^ , 9Tob. 7s. 

United States .9 TOb. 7s* 4^. Shnekard and Bwn|naOB'o 


19. Foabroke's Greek end Ro¬ 
man Antlooltlei . FTob. 7s. 
90. Forster'a LlTSa of tko 
Blateamcn of the Com- 


. _ InieeM > • a . ItoI. 8s.3d. 

60. Sonthsf'aLlvee of EeMeh 

Adsnlr^ , , 6 Tob. ITs.Od. 

I 7s. 


moirwralth • 

91. 61610*0 IdTei of British 


OtoIs. IJs.Bd, 1 69. 


61. 8iebblng'iirhqtchHISt«rp’,9T0U 


Bmbbiog'a HIsicr* of the 
Reformatioo . 


Itatp Commenders BtoIs. I0s.3d. 68 , Swelnion'e Olteonrec 9 a 


9toIb, 7«> 


99. GrottOo's HbMirp Of tbe 

Nrtberlands« . * I toI. Ss 3d 

98 Hsiislo*'l Boteap . . 1 rol. 8 s 3d 

•4. Hevschel't Astaonomp . ItoI. 8 * 3d. 
SI. HersehePa Dlatoorao oa . ^ ^ 

Nato^ PbUwopkp • ItoI. 8 t. 6 d. 
91. Hbto^ofRome . STob. 7s. 


NatoralHistorp • . I toL Ss.Oid. 

54. Bwslasda'e Notaiaf Hit* 

toroaiUCliaeMeetlMiof . ^ 

Animdb i. . I T«, Is.id. 
51. SoBlaioa^ BsWtsaadia- 

stlDCti of Aotamb . 1 toI. Is.O^. 
83. SowBeoa's ttvde . . ItoU. 7s. 


37» HiaMrpof 8«tltoerloBd . ItoI. 8s.3d. 67,BTrstaMR'sIbh»EdptUeSt 

98. Holkiid'd MaaeiacteMi la . jl. ^^ tdN- .... STolg* 7s. 

Mcm, . . . . tTob.Alsdd. |Li g j ft twHi*sGaedinpode. ItoI, Bs.3d. 

99. JomeA tifee of Ipreiga 8i.ltMad|m*i BbeUe mid 


Stateemea . . ,,ItoU. 173 . 6 d. 

10. Kmer «a4 Lardaer'a Ho* 

chanlri . . .1 Tol. Ss. 3d. 

uu. 

81 , Lardaer'a ArlthMetlo • I uoL 81 #d. 
88. Lardaar*eGfoaMtf7 • ItoI. Is.Od. 


8i.Mad|m*i BbaUi aad 

^BbTUdsh . . . iToi. ts.er. 

99. tMatesoa'aAalmBlstnHa- 

c. Mass' 

Otem • . Swla. IHi. 
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Theozy of Hoiti- 

/MtelHi tfrt M Aticatttto tb* 

QimrtMiB m CbniMfuir ^pon 

pviAir^r^isrsi 

imntfrtdi uMi Wflo4 KmnvfjBtfi* 8to. 

£/« H0fnm 

Hr. JobB Undley’i Introdnetion 

M-MMf. MMrKdIlloatwtcb Co>Mciiteii» 
M« ti<|low Addlctona 9 rult tn. vlth 
aatt nuitrQiM Woodi.iiu« 94|. 

IdBiroodL-^Aiitliologio Ozonien- 

■li> idvci Morileflndi«liulbua pociiila dU 
OwMMu4wm dtaiiLta at 
daaai^nit C*anatf Gv«i«U(o XdwifooBi 
II.A. Aifi ChflaU Alvoinot dtu. prjM J4« 


Xhr« Idttio on jDeIbnalties.-'Oii 

IfotuTa w4 Tmtvani af llclenahiea 
OT IlM Haaiaii ]fnm9 Oy W J Littm* 

* I.D.« Phyali laa to tba 1 ondon Hotpltali 
dwidrr of tlia RonI Oithopdtdh Hoapital, 
oM. Whb 100 WroodcMta ana OtagMoia. 
W«tip^ U0> 


UtftotbHTbe Gharoh of Christ, 

Id It! MffOf AuribHteat nid.MInlairyt Vikb 
aMHtle«y|MiU;ta(«iN!a to the Controveray 
m the 8mb|cetbatwaeii.Ronianlaie and Pro- 
taalniita Sy the Re*. EtoWAan Aatao* 
Zd«TQii»M.A f VlGa*PriBi.lpal of St.Jhdaud 






ld«rhnsr*s(OJLetteni tooTonng 

Hpimt wb r jof f OB avne dubjei ta eoanaetad 
dgw bUCtfUitg, Non ^ept Hro. 

j^lf-XnstmotioB fiur 


SMM^BNOfoMsdio ofltiOM 

dodWirtibaiOP Iho Jf*Offf«ai at PHiMaab 
dMd OPftWMilBMi obrhhMi Coutalnlng 
tho Hiirtfy tratoi add Aniba of Great 
iltliBlpt Mjiilea aad Porafarti, MantWri^ 
IM nHrt£^ Dasbribed with their Prii- 


smaip. Nailea eat Poi 
!bb^ 1>cBbrib 


Whode 


If 0to« 


ir#t olid Uaea 1o the Arte i 
of uaOriy all the Ppe- 
fw the ele of fdnncrjmeu, 
O p m tera. With about S.^ 


for Ita fotHro prpoMae in the BrlSah lalea 
Maw IdlltM 1 1^ Woodtota. Oao. 


priaeflOe^ 


London’s EocyelopsBdio of 

Plauta, Ineludlow all the Plmuta whith arc 


QrTi'rV’Di 'fl>] J'’ \z-lii . MnUMl'fmTOlWl 


braat Gntaiiif ghriiiir tha|r Matural Hiaimyk 
ocionpaiiled by aneh dcairlpiloaa, an- 
fraved Plmraat and eleneutary detalla. aa 
nay enable a beeiaBcr, who la a meraEn* 

K “lh rdadarttoliBcovar the naaiaof every 
nt wUah ha may ind In dower, and ar> 

S iatveall thehritMiaetliM reapectinr It which 
I naafnl and Imercatlnir New Pdiiion, 
lorncted throeghont aad brought down to 
•baydar MMibyMra I«vlioif and Ononen 
l)Qfr« laoi, SJUiStt Mo, 8ro 

[AithadSpvliig’. 

London’s Enoyeloptedla of Cot- 


T^'iiLT^rTni nrnrwTTy, 


Ihriiltnrc i eontalBitag nunieram Oaalgna, 
from tba Villa to the cottage and the 
barm, laclndlng bam Honaea,Tarmcriaa, 
aad other Agrltnliaral Bnlldlnga, Conn- 
try Inna, PiuiUIl Honaaa, and ParoLhtal 
Gihoola, with the reqnialte Klttipga op, 
PIxtweaf aad famltnra. and amropnlite 
Ofllcaa. Oardeoat and bonlen Rteneiyt 
Kaeh Jbaalfa accompanied by Analytical 
and ,<Mtlcal Seawhe. MeW Mttloa, 
edtied aymta Loobuh i whh more than 







ruBLiSBiD BY LOKOMANt BXOWN* AMD Go. 


Mbf. LoBidaft^ AwtoiiY Ou* 

4raflr*ii Cal«ii«lMri Bclttg « Monthlf 
to whmt tlMttU b« KVAl^et «»**n u 
what thoold b« do«s la a OacBea In Amb 
M oath I with pUla Balea ktm fwtfa what la 
renliltet Ofreoiloaa far Lt^agfOot abd 
Phatiag Kltehni aad FlaWcr Qardeaa. 
neanra OiaaBda* and HhraUbatlaa i and a 
•hort aoeoant, la each MABtB. of the (taa> 
drapeda* SIrda. and Inaectif Uiaa moat 
lajnrioue to Oardeu. Idmo. with Waod> 
cnu. price 7«.dd. 


Bfn. Leiido&*« lodyVi Ckmntry 

Companion i or, How to a Coaatrr 

life fUtionalir. Fourth Mitlmi. with 
Pletea and wood Bagraringi. Fep. 8ro. 
prieete. 


mwdmyeTXBIP of 4 m 

Rome, with nip aad dia Amada. 


IkoHaa Buttiiotoif Ka 
R dldoa. tSmo. ptlee 4i 
lOr. M. boBBd fa moroeco. 


of 4aoMi 

dia Amada. if 


Hr. Kiwali^aXiim •taaried 

Roma. WHh BBBMMaallHHiradaM. Oit> 


f 

ui« tNm. 
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Bevfi 

t |an.* aad 
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noroceoa 


Mftcdonald.—TUU ToroMiblol 

or the Youth of Leoimrdo da Ylarli A 
Tale Bp the late HtAira Looiaa Mia- 
DOKAUi. Fcp.Sro. price df. 


Loir.—A Treatifle on the Do* 

meaticaied Animala of the Brltlah Iilandai 
CAmpiehendliic the Natural and Keouoo 




illTTiiT 


Deaeriplloa of the Pioperdee of oatanml 
Formi and ObaervatloBa OB the Prliu Iplea 
and Practice of Breeding. BrO Low. Raq • 
F R.H.B. With Wood Sngiavinga. 8fO. 
price tfe. 


Sir Jamee MaoklBtoBh’i BIftory 

of Englandlkom the Eailleat TtabealotM 
Anal KatahiHahiBtnt of the Refanaadoa. 
Being that portlouoftha iffifera o/ifuf- 
fond puMhhed In Or. Laidnir'a oadfnrf 
(ffrlop^mUt whkh waa aoBtrioatod hf 
Jambb llacBiMoeR. libiarp JUltloa»(«« 
rUed bp the thoi'a Boa. I TOla. 8ro. 
price Sir. 


Low. — ElementB of Fraetleftl 

Acrlealturei comprehending the Cnltlva> 
tton of Plantif the Hnabandrpof the Uo> 
BMrtlc Animala. aad the Bcoaomp of the 




LEii;«crr9 


itlOBi with sou WoodcutB,ero.prico Sir. 


MaclrintoBh.—Sir Jamee BAek* 

Intoah’i Mlacellaacena Wnrkat Incindliyr 
blaContribntloer to the Bdlabargh RerleiA 
A New Edition, complete la One Yolnme i 
with Portrait and Yignette. Square crown 
8ro. price Sir. cloth i or dOr. bunnd in ealf. 


KeoonUyrHSIpeeehes of the 

Right Hon T. B. Maeanlap. M.P. Cur- 
rektod bp HiMiaLO. 8 to. price ISt. 


SmolRy.-The Biitory ofBhg- 

land from the Aceeialoo of Jamcall. Up 
Tnonae BAnjrevojr MAoaeaar, New 
kdidon. Vole. I.aad II. Sro. prica SSr, 


llr« tfRGaiihiy*o OclttoBl ond 

Watorlcal Beaavd contributed to the Kdia- 
bur^ Reriew. FOurlfidltioae.ullBllowai- 


I. Liananv Roirton (the FrernfA), in 
S role. dro. pitta SBl. 

8. ConnlottlB Owa YoaeicarWltb P^ 
tnftond Vbmeite. deniubetetniSvo. 


H^Onlloohe—A IMetloiuideyi 


8. Connlott In Owa Yotiemr nrl 
tiBit aid VUnieiie. SofMiibea 
prieaSIr.cletb i or Ha ealf. 

8. AaonaBBvmoWtlaSeob.fep.Sno. 

pritfe Sir. 

d. Vdonri^ Bvtnnirelit 

.odilaa.eiwwB Hew. la ^Wean 
bereatllA aad U7M4Mtbl 
One dblUlBg each. 


ddjMi 

■depied to tho PiwmbITIm t Mid ombrac* 
lag a large bhui of new and ImHKant Itt* 
fermailou la ragard to the Tfede. Cymmer- 
elal Law, and warigallon of dnd alhef 
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Ohiiidi lit the 

A t)«wiriptl«in of the Prlml* 

K e ChvMh of Bette, lUoeicMeil bf let 
MbhMl eee**lu* (he Rev Ckaoiri 
H hixCAjio tfew Kditioa, with maaj \k eod 
cute. 8ro price lit. 

Iftrst IIiMefc^ donvenatleiur on 


brgeri 

»rfiel 


Hfs- Msroet’s Oonversatioiis on 

Netenl PhUowphpi In which the Flementi 
of thei Science ere feAlllerlp eapielncff 
New RdlrioB ealergedend corrected | with 
IS nstec. Fep 8ro price lOf 04. 


IfrSr Maxcet's OonToreations on 

poUtleel Bi oneap. in which the Elementi 
of that Stlooce ere femlUerlp explrined 


trs. Mareet's Oonvereationf on 

Vegeteble Pl^ilologyi lontprehendlng the 
EleaenU of Botuir. with their Appllcetlon 


FT7;nnrTTr»crra iT? 


Ftttat. Fcp. sTO pnee 9f 

hbi. Kareet’e Oonvenatlone on 

Jiend eivd BTeter New Fdltloo, revleed 
end corrected | with e«oloered Mep, ehew- 
iDg thrcoapentiTcMtitudool NouitnhiB 
Ftp 8vo. pfkoOa. 6« 

,u,-*<Shiix«ih History In 

■ftendt SelnjioBkfU h of the HUtorr of 
the Chnrch of Etagletid froa the Bnrileet 
Tmim 1o the Period of the Reforttetlon 
M^he Bee AniBOE KeimMnAh. M A , 
Kid Fellow or friul^ Ci^ire, Ceabridge 
Btad F^ImB** ' 

Mamdfr*! Blogfaphloal Trea- 

eoiy I eoHletlog of neaoirc, Skctehei, end 


T:rT*vT:<n7 E'LCi'ijvr ■ t^A'j iMrrj yiwai 


ip«i ol all Am uki NittoaBa from tha 

n# BIffhth Bdldqoi reelicd 
hood, end bmght down to the eloee 
} feer NBB Fcp. Rto, 18e rdoth i 


lCanndex*B fleientifle and Idte- 

terr IVcerarpi A New end Populer hn- 
cyciopttdU of Science end the bellee 
Uettree i iiieludlag ell Breethec e> Science, 
end eveij ■object cenuerted with Liteie- 
Mra end Aa New Edition Fip 8to 
pidre lOi cMlhi bonnd In loen, 12« | celf 
IonvM,|de Sd 


Haw iidef^B Txoastiry of Katnral 

Hlatorjr I Or, e I^nler OictloDerv of Ael- 
Bttcd Neturei In which the zooloclrel 
C hencterietlCB that dhllnnleh the different 
CUeeai,Geaere,and Speilee,ere combined 
with e rerletT of IntprebtlM Information 
lllnitntlee or the Hehlte, rnctiiicta, aid 
Oeneal Economy of the AnuntI Kiiiedoa 
With «» Weodinti New Edition hep 
Seo.prlde 10« eloth,eoen,lSi |calf,U«.6d 


Hanndsr’s Treasury of Know¬ 
ledge, end Ubraiy of Refereaco Coaprii 
Ing on Kngllth {Hctlonea mud Gruiawr, 
na UiilTenniaMetteer, n Cleeilrnl Oliilon- 
uy, « Chronolo|a, a Law Dictionary, a 
Bynopili of the Peerage, nemeroee ueefiil 
Thblci, ea The Twentieth Edition ctre- 
fnlly reriied end eoneited throeehout 
With Bome Addition* Fep Aro prii o 10« 
clothi baud In men, IS* , oelf,lSf Bd 

Hexlvsle. —A History of the 

Roaun nndet th« Empire By the Rev 
OoAiiLCe Mnnireu. B D . lea Fellow of 
St John * College, Ceabrldf* Vol* 1 
end 11 8ro price 38* i end Vel III com 
plating the Hfatoty to the Eaabliehaut of 
the Monarchy by Aagneta*, price 14*. 


HerivEle.-^e Fall of the Bo- 

aen Repnblic A Short Hletorr of the le*t 
Cenniy of the Coaaoiiweelth By the Rtv 
CnABLneMnnivAUi B D . late Fellow of 
St John e Collage, Ceabcldffe. ISao 
price 7« Sd 

UeriFalec-^MemoIrs of Cicero t 

A Tmnilulhn «f Ctccre in ill biUtn* by 
Bcmerd Hndolph Ahekea Edited by the 
Ber, OnottMi UaarrAU, B O fsao 


IM tIfrUt I 
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Milner's History of the Church 

of ChrbI With Addition by the late Rev 
IciAo VairM. DD, FRS A New 
Edition, reruod, with additional Notre 
hy the Bov T. Uanimutt, B D 4 vol* 
8vo priMiSt. 

Hoatigoiiiery.^Orl2lnfll Bjpnns 

fw Ptthik, Social, ud A’lvete Uevetion 
By Jaiim IfonnoiMnT iSnw Si 6d 
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James Mon^omery’a Poetical 

Works! Collective Bdltlom vlth the 
Authof’s Actoblofimphlcel ProfACCs. A 
New Editiont tonjpletc In One VoluDie; 
with Portrnit end Ylnette. Bqnm cpown 
Avo, price lOr. 6tf. cloth t nsoroccOj 
Or In 4 Tols. fcp« SvOf with Portnut* nad 
Seven other PlnCeii price Ml. cloth i 
morocco • 36f« 


Moore.—Kan and liif Hotivea. 

By Gborob MoorbiM.D., Member of the 
Royal Collie of PhTBlelane Third tad 
eheaper Editinu. Fcp. Sro. prlco 


Moore.—The Power of the Soul 

over the Bodpi considered In relation to 
Henlth and Morale. By Ononon Moork, 
M.O.y Member of the Rovsl Oolleire of 
Physicians, etc Pi/tk and cheaper £diflofi« 
Fep.Svo. pnee 6f* 


Moore.—The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By Gbobqk Moobbp 
M.D., Member of the Royal Colieire of 
Physicians. TAfvd and cheaper Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 01. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies. Kov 

EdMon. with fho Awitoblofraplileal Prefhpo 
from the Collecdro BdUloa of Mr. Moore'a 
FoetIcM Worki, and a Vlgaetio Title by 
D. MayUae, H.A. 16^. prleo fr. cloth i 
ISt. 8d. bouad la moioceo. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies. Ulus* 

trated by D. MaclUo, R.i^. Now aad 
cheaper Bdltioai with 161 Dcalgaa. aad 
the whole of the Lettor.prou ongrsrew oo 
Steel, by P. P. Berkor. Soper royal Svo. 
price Sit. 6d. boarda i booad la moroeco, 
A8.12t.6d. • 

*The Origimd Edlllon of the 

Bhbovep in Imperial 8vo. price filib boards | 
moroccop Ji4 14i» 6doi proofs. St* 
bosrdsf— weep liiff he And. 


Moore’s Lalla Boiddi i An Sri- 

ental Romance. New Bditlont with the 
Autobloirrsphfcai PreHtre from the Col¬ 
lective Kdltlnn of Mr. Moore*e Poetical 
Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Macltedd 
R.A. lOdlOo pric«- at. eloth | I'Se. Bd. bdund 
In morocco. * 


Moore. — Health, Disease, and 

Remedy, familiarly and practically con- 
■Idercd in a few of their HelHtloiie to the 
Blood. By GnoHon MoorBi M.Dw Post 


Moore.—Memoira, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. iRdlted 
by the Right Hon. Lord John Rossbui 
M P. With PoitrMtsanil Vignette lUnsira 
tionig Vole. 1. Co 1V. post 8vo. price lOi. 6d. 
each* 


The Pifth and Sixth Vol 


Mil 
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nf MOORS’S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL,%iid 
CORRKSPONDRNCE, with Portrait, of 
liord John RiiMell and Mr. Cony, .nd 
Vignette., by T. Crcwlck, R.A., of uiore^B 
Rmldeni e at Paii. and at Sloperton. VoU. 
V. and VI. po.tSro. price 21«. 


Moore’s Lalla Bookh i An Ori- 

ental Romance. With IS bighly-Sniehed 
Steel Plates, from Designs by Corhouldp 
Meadows, and Stephanon, engraved under 
the saperlntendence of the lace Charles 
Heath. New EdUhin. Square erownSvD, 
price 15f. cloth | morocco, 28i. 

A few coplee of the Qrfglonl Edition, In 
royal 8vo. price Ono Guinea, siili rmnliio 


Mortonr’* AMannsl ofFhainuMy 

for the Student of Veterinary MedlMne s 
Containing the SabstauLea employed nt the 
Royal Vetcrinarv CoUe|fe| with an attempt 
at their Classlncatlon c and the Vbnniia- 
copmla of that InatlCutlon. By W. J. T. 
Morton. Profeasor of Chemistry and 
Malaria Medina In the College. Pl/tk 
Edlffen (lSM}w Fcp. 8vo. price lOr. 


t 


Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works. 

Coatalnlag tha Aathor’a recent latroduc' 
lion mad Not.. Complete in On. Volnmei 
with a Portrait, aad a View of Sloperton 
Cottage. Medium 6*0. price 61.. eloth | 
morOLCo 4S«. 

%* Al.0 a New and Cheaper I.n«e of 
tho Pint collected Edition of the above, In 
10 vola fcp, dtp. with Portrait, and 16 
Plaice, price 95#. 


Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred SoAga. ByTaonA. hfooBB.Aatbor 
of lioNo Eookkt etc. Hrat eoUacted Sdltlont 
with Vigoette by R. Doyle. l6mo. price 
la. cloth I It*, td. bound in moreccO, 


Moseley .—The Keehanieal Prin¬ 
ciple. of Roglneerlng and Arehitoetnre. 
By the Roe, H. Koau*r, M.A., 
Profeewr of Nainml Philosophy ati4 Ac- 
tronony la Klng'e CoUaga, Loodoa^ Sm. 
price a4f. 


Knre.'^A Orldeal History if 

the Langnago and Utoiuturt of Ancleat 
Oroeeo. Br Wiuuak Moaa, M.P.»of 
Caldwoll. I relA S*o. price Sb. 

Ok 


Vol. tv. oomprisiag HSf- 

toriehl Uteraturo Norn the Rife of'Ptoce 
Cempoattlna to tho Death of iieyodecaf. 
9t9. with Nap, price lie* 


KBW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



tbs luduliT. Comnwee, Politic*! Inititv 


*Natloni Second Edition witb 89 Mepe 
md upward! of 1,000 otbei Woodeuti 
Svo price 90$ 

Keale. “ Biseii ftom the 

Reukii*’ Or, Condnct cmar CMte Bp 
the Re* PRBKnra IfxAiiX, H.A , Rector of 
Kfrton, SnSolk. Fcap Pro price 6f 

Keale.-'-The BlidieB that hrLif 

BO Sorrow Bp the Rer Bbmhiib Nb\i.K 
If A , Rector of lUrton. Snffvlfc Ftp 8ro 
price 6$ 

Keale.—The Earthly Beating 

PhccEoftke Joft Bj the IlfT EaiKiifB 
Nbeu M a I Rector of Klrton« buffolk 
Fep 8ro with woodcttUB.pfiee7* 

^eale.—The Closing Scene) or 

ChrUUuiltfsnd Inddellty Lootraitcd in the 
Last Houn of Remnrfcebie Perspu Bj the 
Her EMSKtNB Nbalbp M A t Rector of 
XlitODt ^iuffolk Ifcw 1< dltloDi of the Hrst 
and Second Serlee 3 roie fcp S?o price 
13i I or sepaeatelj^ 8i each 

Newman.—JMseonzaea addressed 

M Mixed CoDgrevitlone Bp Jobh Hcnry 
Nbwmax, Priect of theOratorp of St Philip 
Met Second Edition 6to price 12r 

Ideatenant Osbom'a Arctic 

Jonninl Btrwr Learee fron U Arctic 
Joni^ I or, Elphtnan Montpa In the Polar 
Beilene In eeareh of Sir John Fnmhlin ■ 
BxMltlen Bp Uent ^dbba bo Ocmbn , 
R N • CoeuMudIng H M b V PloBerr 
With Mep nad FoaroolonredFletee. Poet 
Bfo. prieeiSi 

Owen Jonea.-Flcwers and their 

KladM Thonghte A Seriea of SttBaae 
Rr JiABT Abmb Baooir With heendfol 
iuOMHitlons of Flo wen printed la Cnifnn 


•*~LactiErw pn the Com- 

Ipo Arntonp end Pbpdologp of the 


Berttlpe Anetonp end Pbpdologi 
UTertebnte Aeleieli* dehvered 
RopeJ College of saiveoBe In 1 
BniKiLaD OwaiTkFRS Hnatorl 
iBMor le tho CollM. Mhw Bdhi 
reetod. Sro with Wood Ea^nifli|l 


NhwEdMomtSor. 
EanedUB 
ilm iBprnii. 


Pn^Bsaor Owen’s Laetnresron 

iho Cowiienitlro Aaetonip nM Phpelologp 
of tho Verteto^ AbIimIb, de|l%md at 

df SBrceene In l^and 
ISM 1m BoeMwiie WooSpnii. Vol, 1 
BrOipileoMi. 


^Rbe Oomplete Works of Blaise 

Paatd. TrancUted froet the French, with 
Memoir^ letrodvttlone to thr Tmou 
Worka, Bdltoplel Notea, end Appendices, 
ip (rdonaa Pbabcb, £eq> 8 role poitflro 
nlthPertnlttMf 0d. 

iToLl. Tascal's Provincial 

Letters I «Wt M Villemain s heeap on 
Pnical preBsed, end n new Memoir Post 
Bro PertreltySi M 

Vol. a Paacal’a Thoughts 

OB BebgloB end Evldcncee of rhrlstlinitp 
with AMitlons from urivinal MSb i from 
M. Fnughn'i BMllon Poit 8to 8r 6d 

Vol. 8. Fsseal'a ISiscella- 

neons Wriilngt, C»rreepoiidence, Detached 
'lliOHvbti, etc from M Faughre*e Edition 
Poet8ro»8r 8d 

CaptainPeel’s Travels in NnUa. 

—A Rid# through tbe Nubian Desert Sp 
Captain W Pert, R N Poet'Bvo with a 
Route M^ price Sr 

Pereira’s Treatise on Pood and 

Diet With Observatioiie on the Dietetlcal 
Regimen suited for Disordered btatet of 
the Digestive Organs, and an Atcountof 
the Dietaries of sou# of the principal Me¬ 
tropolitan and. other Betabllshmente for 
Pnnpen, LnnetUe, Crlmiuala, Children, the 
Side,etc 8vo 16s 

Pesehtl’a Elements of Physics. 

Tranalated from the German, with Notes, 
bp B WxsT With Dlairrams and Wood- 
cute STOla fcp 8vo ill 

Peterborough. — A Memoir of 

ChArles Merdaunt hurl of Peterboronjih 


CorrciMBdODio Bj the Author of EocAr- 
Id^i ete S foil puat 8vo price 18# 

Philhps.He Guide to Geology. 


Depbrj Reader in Gcolo^ In the (Jntvoraity 
of f>Eroid| Honorarv Menber of tbe Im 
penal AeMemf of Sclencea of Moacow, etc 
Fmrth Fditlon corrected to the Preieot , 
Tme I wlUi 4 Plaiee hep Sto pike <#• 

PhilUjia’s Elementary Intro- 

duetlim to Nlaerelogp A New Fditlon, 
with extensive Altentlons and Additions, 
bpH J Bbookb, fRS.FOSiandW 
H Mibub, M a I f G 8 • Professor of 
Mlueralogp la the ualversitp of Cambridge 
With numerone Wood Engravings Post 
8ve iRlceUe 

PhUUpa,—'Plgnrea aadDeaorlp- 

Moasof iRe Pelmoaolc PossUe of Cornwall, 
Devon, ^ Weit Somerset i observed In 
the toneee of lie OndneaLO Geolo|rital Snr 
ver of ihn Dfetritt Bp Jobm Paixurs, 
FR8.P.OB otc Svo with O Pintos, 
price ••• 
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Cftptain Portloek's Btpcart <m 

the Oeoloirr of Ae Camntf of LondoodeiTT, 
hnd of Port! of Tfroaa and Fomaduh, 
asamlned and deaerlbed avdar tha Avtao- 
rit^ of the MaateiwOeneral aod Board o 
Ordnanco Bto with 4BPlatei,pileaS4f 


Power's Sketches in New Zea¬ 
land, trith Pen and Peptil from a Journal 
kept In that Goaotir, fkom Julr 1848 1 1 
Juaa 1848 With Platan and Woodcuta 
PoatSro lat 


Pulman's Vade-Mecum of Ply- 

Plahjnir tor IVout beiD|r a templet* Prac 
ticAl Ireatise on that Branch ot the Art of 
Anifling with plain and toploua initrnc 
tiona tor the MaDolactarc of Artidcial Files 
Third bdltlonp with Woodcuts Fep 8 to 
price 6f 


Pycroft's Coiirse of ExiRllsh 

HeidifiKv adAoted to eYCty Taste aiidCa 
paclty Witli llcerarjr Anecdotes New 
and cheaper Edition Fep 8wo pnee Si 


Dr. Reece’s Medical Guide | for 

the use of the Clergr. Heads of I’ainlllea 
Schools, ai d Jni lor Medical Pnctltionera 
Comprising a complete Modern Diipensa* 
terj and a Practical 1 realise on the distln 
ffiiibhinft Symptoms, ranaes, PreYciUot 
Cure and Pallieuonofthe Dlsensee Inc Ident 
to the Human Frame With the latest 
Die overles In the different departments of 
the He line Art, Mater a Hedica, etc 
seweuteentn Edition, corrected and en¬ 
larged by the Author s boo, Dr U Bumb, 
M R C B etc Bvo priett^ 


Bieh’s Illustrated Oompanlon 

to the Latin Dietioua^ and Greek Lexicon 
Formln, a Oloaaary of all the Worda repie 
Bentlnjr Vlalble UbJeitaiounoLtad with the 
Arti Manufactnrre, and fcverf dap Life of 
the Ancieute With Woodrut Bepreeenta 
Hone of uearip 3,000 Objects from the 
Aotiqae PoetSro pntaOlt 


Sir J. Blchardson’s Journal of 

n fioet Vopeffe tl|rou,h Rupert s Lend and 
the Arcde ken. In Bearth of the Oleeoterp 
SMpe under Command of Blr John tmnklln 
WIA an Appendix on Ae Phjmleal Oeo- 
RrnphT of North America | a Map, Pluei, 
and Woodcuta 3 vole kro piueWi 8d. 


Blekardson (Oaptalii).7’Horse- 

manebip i or, the Art of Rldin, and Ma- 
uavln, a Hotm, adapted to the bnidanee of 
Lodlee dnd Gentlemen on the Knad and In 
the neld i With Uiitmetlona lor Breafclnf 
In Colto aiMl yoong Hones By Captam 
BienanBaoir, kite of the 4|h Light jDn 
geooa With S Line Xagrarlege Bqnere 
crown Sro price 14s 


Biddle’s CSomplete Latin-Eiir- 

hsh and BpgNsh'Lntln Dictionarr, for mo 
■ae of Collegao and Bihoola ArJw und 
cheaper Jfdftiow, invlacd and ceiMCted 
Bro 31# 

i ThcBngllah-Latia Ulctlonarf, 7# 
Bepentei 7 | rheLaan.hngUihUlctlonarp,Ur 

Biddle’s Gouions and Critical 

I atiti*Engliak Isezicun, fottodsd on the 
Getman^Latln Dlctfoasrles of Dr William 
Freund New Bdltloa Post 4to price 
81 # M 

Biddle’s Diamond Latin-Eng- 

llsh Dictionary t A Guide to the Meaning, 
Quality, ai d right Acientuatioii of Lattu 
naksliid Words Royal 82mo price 4# 

Bivers’s Bose-Amateur’s Guides 

containing ample Ueacrlptlona of all the 
Bne leaduig varletieaof Hoaea. reguUrij 
claseed la their retpectlre FamlHea their 
Hlatorp aod Mo le of Cnltnre New Edi¬ 
tion, Fep Bto 6s 

Dr. E. BobinsonS Greek and 

hnglieh Lexic o of Ih- Greek Teatament 
A New Kdltton, tcTUe-l and la great part 
re-writteu Bto price IBs 

Boby.—Bematns, Legendai^ k 

Poetical, of John Robv, Antbor ol TVedi- 
fleiit «/lAmet$hlrt With e hketch of hla 
I itcraw Life and Character bp hie Widow | 
SLud a nirtialt Poat Bto price 10s 6d, 

Bogers.—Essays selected firem 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review 
By HBNRr Koosjife Fvols 8vo prite24i 

Dr. Boget’s Thesaurus of Uag- 

lish Words and Phrases desslflhd and ar 
ranged to es to facilHete the Rwesnon 
of Ideae and aeelat In Uterup Compoai 
tion New Edition, tsTlsed and enln^d 
Medinm Bto price 14s 

Bowton’s Debaters A Series of 

complete Debates, Ontlloes of Debates, and 
Unestkma for IHacuseion t with ample 
refeTcnces to the beet Bonrtea of I nformatton 
on each partkalar TopK New Edition 
F(.p Bto price 8s. 

Letters of Baebad Lady Bns- 

aeli A Now Edition Intlading soreral 
UDpnbUabed Letters, together with those 
edto 1^ Miss BnnnT With Portraits, 
Vignettes, and Faesiprile 3 vole pestSro 
price Us 

TbsUfe of William LordBus- 

aell Bp the Right Hon Lord Josiir |lve- 
cnti M P The Fourth Edltlea,compteta In 
One Voluete. with a Portrait engiafed on 
Steel to a SoUln, from the original bp Mr 
peter Lelp as Woham Ahhep FoM 8ro 
pries Mi. 8d 
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N£W WORKS AMD NEW EDITIONS 


St. John (the Hon. 7.)'^Bambles 

IB ScBrcb of Sport. In Ocmtnj, Srucri 
Itidy, and Rnina Bv the Honourable 
FsiiDiiiiiND St John WithFoarcolourcd 
fUtea PoatSvo prli,e9< M 

St. John (H.Mnie Indian Ar- 

ihlpelaifoi It! Hletoryand Pment State 
By iIomAonSt Jobk, Author of Tke Brt~ 
tl$k Conqug$ti in /nno, etc 3 Tola poet 
Svo priLhJle 

St. John (J. A.)'-There and 

Bach Again i Search of Beauty By 
Jwra Acoobtos St John, Autnor ot 
/ill. etc Jrole poitSro pncoJIi 

St. John (J.. A.)—The Nemesis 

of Powi>r Caassi and Borins rf PoJitital 
Berolutiona 1 ^ Tames Av( lbtos *^t 
John. Author oi Tkm mnd Butk againf 
etc fcp 8vo IJuitremdi^ 

Hr. St. John's Work on Egypt. 

111 ! Vu ^yptian PilKrlmaire By Juices 
A ooosTirs DT John. 2 rols post 8 to J 1 « 

The Saints our Example. By 

the Author of f t'iiera to my [/fiitfiowfi 
etcs Pep 8 vo price/i 

Schmitz.—History of Greece, 

from the Farhest nines to the TaLInf of 
Corinth by the Romans D ( Ufi, munly 
based upon Bishop Ihirlwalls Histoiy of 
(irrcce By Dr Is nhaao ScnMiTZp 
FRbE RectoroftheHi|rhattaoilofi<din 
burgh New Edition 1 Jmo price J$ Bd 

A Schoolmaster’s Difficulties at 

Home and Abroad i—l In regard to his 
Calltngi S In relation to Himself 3 As 
concerning his Chawe 4 About C ommit- 
teesi 5 With PupiUTea hers 0 Tou hing 
Insbe^torat 7 On the Matter of Society 
8 In Prospect of the Future i and 9 Af 
feetlagPeraonalRelatlooB >cp 8 vo 4f 6 d 

Sir Edward Seaward’s Narra- 

tlra of hit bhipwrech, and lonaeqnmit ('ll 
covery of ceiiaio lalandn in the funb an 
Bca With n detail of mhny extraonlliiaty 
and highly Intcfuatlng Rveiiti In hia Life, 
Aron 17U to Ihlrd Edition 1 3 yola 
poatSvo SU 

AnABiiiDaxBMTtlalflnio.pfleeS* 6d 


The Sermon on the Mount. 

Printed on hUver, with nctue «ibjecti, 
numerona Landacape and lllnatrafiTe Vig 
aettaa, and lllaminated Borden (n Oold 
and Colglira. dealgaed eapreuly for tbla 
work by M I^spblu du Bou OaLLaii. 
ftmdrly employed by the French Goeeru. 
aent on the gieai work of Count Baatird 
Bqnaro ISHiO price in omamdntal boards, 
OnaOnlnopi oral* 6d bound In mometo 


Self-Denial the Preparation for 

FnsCer By the Author of Lrffers Co mp 
Vntnown Frinds en HoppiMcss, 

etc hep 8 to prices# 6d 

SewelL—Amy Herbert. By a 

lady Fdited by the Rew Wuliam 
SpWBLLt S D Fellow and 1 utor of h zetcr 
College« Oxford New Edition bep 8 vo 
price 8 # 

SewelL—^e Earl’s Daughter. 

By the Author of Amp Herbert h dited 
by the Rer. W Sxvsxl B D 2 Tols fcp 
8 ro 9 # 

Sewell.—Gertrude: A Tale. By 

the Author of dmp Hubert Edited by 
the Her W Srwxi&f D D New Edition 
bep 8to price 6# 

Sewell.—Laneton Parsonage i A 

Talc for Children on the prsetuai Use of 
a Portion of the Church CatecMsin B} 
the Author dmy H^wb^rt Kdlted by the 
Rew W Skwflc. B D New Edition 
3 rols fcp 8 ro price 16# 

Sewell.—Margaret Perciyal. By 

the Author of A i y Herbert Fdited by 
the Rer W Srweli « B U New Edition 
3rols fcp 8to price 12 # 


Bg lAr seme Authorf 

The Experience of Life. 

Edition Ftp 8 vo price /• 6 d 


New 


Readings for a Month Prepara- 

toiy to Confirmation Compiled fmn the 
Works of Writers of the harlyand of the 
English Church Fcp 8 to price 9# 6 tf 

Readings for Every Day in 

I ent Compiled from the Wrltinga of 
Bishop JsRSMr fATMB Fcp 810 fi« 


Sharp’s New British Gazetteer, 

orTbpographIcal Uictlona^of the Dntlah 
Islanos and Narrow baas Compnsing con 
cise Descriptions of about bixty Ihouwmd 
PlaceSf Seats, Natural Featurest and Oo 
Jects of Notev founded on the best Aurbo 
ritles • full Particulara of the BoundarleSf 
Registered FlertorSf etr of the Parlia 
mentary Boroughs | with a reference ui dcr 
every name to the Sheet of the Ordnance 
burveyo as far as completed i and an Ap 

t sniutp eontiimng n General View of the 
eaources of the United Kingdom, a Short 
rhroitologjr and an Abstract of tertaln 
ReauitB oTthe Census of 1881 9 vols 8 to 
price £2 16# 


PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, 



, AND Co. 


The Tamily Shahspearef in 

which nothing !• idded to the Original 
Text, hut those Words and Fspressioiis 
■re omttUd which cannot with proprictjr 
be read aloud Bp T Bo'^dliBi hsq 
F n S New Fdltlon, in volumes for the 
Pocket Svola fcp.8ve price dOt. 

*•* Also a Libbabt Enniow, with 86 
Wood FngrsvIiiKS from designs bj Smlrke, 
Howard, and other Artists 8vo price ai« 

Short Whist 1 Its Bise, Pro- 

grrem, and 1 aw« With ObBervatlona Cr 
Difikt any one a Whist PUytr Coniainluit 
alsu the Laws of Plc|ii6tt Gassinop KcartOi 
C nbbKtfe« Batkifanimon By Maior A * * ■ * * 
New H ditioii, to whic h are addtdj Precepts 
forTyrose By Mrs B**** Ftp 8to 3f 

Sinclair.—The Journey of Life. 

B\ f AinERiN^ SiNciAiR, Authof of The 
Suufiens oj Life (.« woin ftp 8ro price 
lOi ) \ew r(litioa,LOrrectel and cnlarifcd 
Ftp 8vo price 5f 

Sinclair.— Popish Legends or 

Bible Priiths By Ct.THrniNF Singlaih 
D edicated to her Nicccs Ftp 8vo 6s 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Prom 

TAr hpettaiOT With Notes and Illustra¬ 
tions In U Henby Wxils and 1 Helve 
diu W d F nifraviiiirSp by John Thoropflon 
from DcNiftiis hy 1 ufulhick Tayiih 
C rown Svo price ISt boards or27s bound 
In inor h to — Mso af heap Kdltloii without 
WaockutSp In 16uio price One Shilliii|f 

Smee*s Elements of Electro- 

Mctallurffv. Third Fdltlon^ Eevmedi cor 
rifttdp and toiisiderably eiilnrircd • with 
Mectrotypes and numerous Woodcuts 
PostSvo price 10s M 

Smith's Sacred Annals.—Sacred 

AniisN Vol Ill Ihe (leiitile Nations 
or, Tiu History snd Religion of the 
PiryitiHiis Assynaii« Bnbyl iiiins,Medes 
Persians, GreeKS| and Romans, tollertcd 
from ancient autnors and Holy Sfriptu'*pp 
and includinit th* recent di«LOveries in 
Fifyptian, Persian, and Assyrian liiscnp- 
tioiis Fornniiig a romplctc connection of 
Saend and Profano History, and sheaiiig 
the Fulfilment of Saerrd Prophecy By 
Gforoe F A b I etc In Two Parts» 

crown 8vo. price 12s* 

Bp the game A uthor^ 

Sacred Annals: Vol. I. The 

Patriarchal Aae, or, nese*tr(hes Into the 
History and Religion of Manhiiid, from the 
Creation of the World to the Death of 
Isaac Crown 8ro IBs 

Sacred Annals: Vol> n. The 

Hebrew People or, The History and Re 
ligion of the fsrarlites, from the Origin of 
the Nation Co the lime of Christ In Two 
Parts, crown Bvo price Us 


The Works of the Rev. Sydney 

Smith, iacludlng bis Contributions to the 
Kdinburgh Review New Fdicion, com 
piece In One Volume, with Portrait and 
Vignette Square crown 8vo price 21s i or 
SOs bound In calf 

S* Also a Library Emrioir (the 
Fourth], in i vola 6vo, with Portratt 
price Ms 

The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Ele- 

mentary Sketches of Jloral Philosophy• 
delivered at the Royal Institution in the 
Years 1804, 1806, and ISM Second Edittou 
8vo pruelJs 

The Life and Correspondence of 

the late Robert Southey Fdited by his 
bon, the Rev C C SoUTHav, HI A vicar 
of Ardleigh With Portraits and Lands 
(ape lUustiatious Gvols postSvo fids, 

Southey’s Life of Wesley f and 

Rise and Pr »gr vs of Methodism New 
KUitiori, with Notes and Additions, by the 
lata Samuel iavl r( olerlitgei Faq and the 
late Alexiniler ciiioz Fsq Fdited hy the 
Rev C i hoc pv,M A. ivols Svo.with 
2 Portraits, price Jfif 

Southey's Commonplace Books. 

riimpnaiiig*] C Ik ilc Pashs^rvi with Col 
l^^itions for the History of Mamiers and 
Ihcrntun in Fiiirlmdi 2 Special (ollci- 
ti >1 h on various Hintoni si and 1 htological 
hiibjCLts, d Analytical Readings In VMnous 
hrtmihes of LiUmture and 4 Original 
Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneuua 
Fdltid by the Rev J W U arter, B D, 
d vuU square crown Svo pn£c £H 18f, 

Each CoffifBoopfers Book, complete In It 
self, may be hail separately as tollowa i-* 

FrnsT Serjfs^CHOICB PAbSAOESf etc 
18s 

BfcoNO Sfriis — SPECIAL COLLEC- 
nONS IHs 

Tbirp Sfhies — ANALYnCAL READ 
iNbS 91s 

Fourth Sfhifi ORIGINAL MEMO* 
RANDA, etc. Jls. 

Robert Southey’sComplete Post- 

leal Works i (ootaiulDgall ibe Author^s last 
Introductions and Notes romplete ks One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette Me 
dinm 8 to price 21s cloth, 4ds bound Id 
morocco 

Also aNew end Cheaper leeue of the 
First collSited Fditmn of the above. In 10 
vole fep Svo with Poi trait attd 10 riaies, 
pnee t&m 

Select Works of the British 

Poets I ftpn f haucer to Lovcleee, liiela* 
slvo With Blogvaphleal Sketches by the 
laie ItuBFRT & H thbt* Medium Svo, Us 
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KEW W0BK8 AND EDIT10X8 


Southey’s The Doctor ate. Oeiu- 

J l«e In Onf Volane MHed by (be Rer 
, W WAaTBR, B D With PnrtriiJt, Vijr* 
octte« Baa(, ewl coloured Piute NewEoi 
(Ion Sqwtre iTowu Sto prieeSle 

Stephen.—Lectures on the His¬ 
tory of hronce, By the Rlrhl Hon Sir 
Jamb* StBpntif* k C B , XL D « Pro 
feebor of Modern Hiitory In the Uiiircr»ity 
of Cunbridge becond Lditiobi 2 vole 8vo 
prlee 34f 

Stephen.- Essays in Ecclesias- 

ticftl BUifTsphsTc from the Edinburifh Re 
Tiew By the ftlirht H^ii Sir Jahbj Stf- 
PKKMb KC B I LLtD liitrdhdltlou 2voli 
BfQ Me. 

Steel’s Shipmaster’s Assistant, 

for the uie of Merthniiti Owners mid 
Uutrri of Ships, wihiere of I mitoniM, 
mid nil PcreouB lonnitled with bhipplnir 
or Commeri e i Loutiitninjf the Law miu 
LoihI Reipilnttone nffLLtiiip the Owner 
ehipi Chsrifei mid Mmiaifenient of Slnpa 
mio thrir largoei, togfctier with Notitea 
of other Matters, end all iieieMmr liifor- 
nation for Marinern New hdluun, re 
written, by O Wicluohp bsq, M A 
Barriater aULaw O CIKliB^T■ of the 
Gaatnma, I ondon i and W I kxv Author 
of The Modem Cambtet 8vo price 2Si 

Stonehenge. -- The Greyhound: 

BtingA Irenme on the Art ol Bretdi tfp 
HeiirTnifi and rrAining(pre>houiidH for P ih 
He RuinluKi their DmeHaes and Treit 
men CuiitAuFng also, HuLefc for the Ma 
naiccmeui of Conraing Meetiugi* and for 
the Decision of Conraea By bTONKuhifoEi 
With tiuinercnia Portraits of Oreyhuuudap 
au. t engtaved on Wood, and a FroutU 

S lete eagravod on Steel bi|aare trown 
ro price il» 

Stowa — The Training System, 

the Moral 1 ran lug School and the Normal 
Seminary or rollrge tty David Stow huq 
Honorary Herreta^ to the blasgoa N rmal 
fVee Seminary Ninth Pdltion i viih Placet 
and Woodeata. Poat Sro price 6e. 

Dr. Sutherland’s Journal of a 

Voywe 111 BsAa’s Bsy «d Burrow'* 
SttmU, In the Vsnre 1860 nnd Dtnl, per- 


■Ad SepOio, ouder the eimmiuid of Mr 
Wiillsm Penoyt In senreh of the Mining 
CreweefH-M bMpsfrrdns end Jerror 
«ttb Chsne AM JJjutrttloBS. S Tfla 
poBtSro pnpews> 

SViin.—EsigUah Melodies. By 

Ob/bXUii^AtM bep 8?o price 6« cloth i 
b«iia<M»Boroeco« 12i 


l^ettors of Laun D’Au- 

||pC»AiULBs8wAiir Ftp 8f0 Se M 



Tste.—On the Strength of Ma- 

terlBlS I contMiiinf vnrioui orlcinnl and iiae- 
fhl horiBula, apeclallv spplt^ to Tubular 
Brldifci, Wrought Iron nnd Coat lion 
Besmi.'etp By rHOicAS Tatb, F R A S 
Sro price UM 

TSylor.—Loyola t and Jesuitism 

In Ita Rudlmenta By Ii^ac Xavi;, h 
F oaCSvo iritballedalUoii,price lltt 6d 

Taylon-WesleyandMethodism. 

By Ibaao Tatcor Pest 8vo with a For 
trait, priis lOr M 

Thirlwall.—The Histozy of 

Greece Br the Bight Rev the Loiiu 
Bianov of St Davids (the Bey ronii p 
Ih rlwall) An improved Library hdiuon 
with Maps Svola 8vo price <£4 Ida 

Also, an Edition In Svola fcp 8vo with 
Vignette lltlcsi price Sdi 

Thomson (The Rev.W.h-An Out- 

line of the Lana of Tlionght tttiig a 
Treatise on Pure and At piled L« aic tt 
the Rev W rnoMMiNt M ^ lelT w Hiid 
Tutor of Queen a Collcgcp Oaford Third 
tdiiioDp enlarged hep 8vo price 7s bd 

Thomson’s Tables of Interest, 

at rbreOj I’ourp l*our-aiid-a hall, and 1-ivi 
per Cent • from One Pound to Itii Thv i 
sniidpniid from 1 to df)6 Oayvp in arc^^l r 
progreastoii of Single Days with literch 
at all the above Rates, fr im One toTwi lv« 
Monthspand from One to Ten Years Also, 
numi rous other TabluA of l< xchaiict a Tunc, 
and Diaconnca New Biditlou Umo 8# 

Thomson’s Seasons. Edited by 

Bottom Cobntvi Fbq Illu tnted wiib 
Seventy acvei fine Uuid En|.ravu gM ft in 
Deaigiia by Meml era of the h U hiiigC li I 
Square crown 8vo price 21s cloth ofidCi 
boTiud in morocco 

Thomton.'-Zohrab f or, a Hid- 

sum ner Days Drenpi Audothci Poeii s 
BvWiTiiAM Thom cs ThiRaton tuth r 
Ol An Snuaw on Over Population^ etc Xci 
8vo price 4i fid. 

Todd (Charles).—A Series of 

Tables of the Area and Ctreumferenee of 
rirclfSp the ttolldltv and Suierliciea if 
hpherei the Area nnd Lenfc,th >t the Dl 
gonal of bqnarea and tie Specific Gravity 
of Hodlesp etc To which la added an Px 

I danatiou cif the Author a Method of C alcu 
Btii g these Tables Intended as a Fai ility 
to Etigiueers. burveyors. Architects, Mt 
ehaiilcs aipj Artlianq in General Dy 
CiiAAiaa ^DD hiiginccr The Second 
h dhloHi improved aua extended Post fit o 
price fis 
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THE XfiAT|Q(iI.EBS UBBAKT, 

f 

In coume of Publieatlun in Volmuet at HaI|>a-Croarn, and In ParUprice One Shlllinf eecb. 
rnmpnsliiif booka of ▼aluable InforaMtlon and acknowledged merit, in a form adapted for 
reading while Trarelllug, and alio of g character that will render them wortbjofpreaenrailoii. 

9. d. 

VoL. I. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on WAEUIBN HASTINGS and LOBD CLIVE ..3 6 

II.-ESSAYS on PITT & CHATHAM, RANKE & GLADSTONE 8 6 


III. LAING’S RESIDENCE in NORWAY 


3 6 


IV. PFEIFFER'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD . 8 6 

V. EOrilRN, TRACES of TRAVEL from the EAST .). 3 0 

VI. MACAULW’S ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOLE, and LORD BACON 3 6 

VII IIUC'S TRAVELS IN TARTARY, etc. S 6 

VIII. THOMAS HOLCROFTS MEMOIRS . 8 6 

IX. WHINE'S AFRICAN WANDFRINCiS . 3 6 

X. Mra. JAMESON'S SKETCHES lu CANADA. 3 6 

XI. JKRRM.\NN’S PICTURES friim SP. PETERSDURC . 3 6 

XII. Tht Rfv G. R. GLEIG'S LK.IPSK CAMPAIGN . 8 6 

Xni. IIUOHKVS AUSTRALIAN COLONIES . 3 6 

XIV. SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE . 2 G 

XV. Air.XANDllE DUMAS’ MEMOIRS of a MAITRK-D'ARMLS . 3 6 

XVI OUll COAL-FIELDS and OUR '^OAL PITS . S 6 

XVII. M'CULLOCH'S LONDON and (.IRONIh UK’S PHILIPPINES. 3 6 

XVIII. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY and bOUrHEY'S LOVE STORY . 3 6 


XIX. JKKniEY'S ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON and 
LOUD CAHLISLli’S LECTURES AND ADDRhSSPS. 


3 6 


XX. HOPE’S BIBLE in BHITPANY and CHASE in BRITTANY . 3 6 

XXI. THE ELKCTRIC TELEGRAPH and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION 3 6 

XXII. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON and LIFE of MARSHAL TURBNNB 3 8 

XXIII. TURKEY and CHBISPENDOM and RANKE’S FERDINAND >. g j 

and MAXIMILIAN.). 

XXIV. FERGUSON’S SWISS MEN ami SWISS MOUNTAINS and I. 3 g 

BARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR. I. 


XXV. SOl’VEKTRE'S WORKING MAN’S CONFESSIONS and 
attic PHILOSOPHER In PARIS . 


8 6 


XXVI. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAMA-1 3 3 
Tibi'S and hb SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM (1831-S?) ) 


XXVII. SIIIRLKY BROOKS’S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH and 
1)R KEMP’S INDICATIONS of INSTINCT . 


S 6 


XXVIII. LANMAN'S ADVENPURES in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA. 8 9 

XXIX. Dt CUSTINE’S RUSSIA, Abridged .... B. S 
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WO&KS AMD KEW EDITIONS. 


Tbe Thunl) Bible y or, Terbiun 

Seavlteraui Bv J Tatuib Belag an 
E^cuiaa of th« OM Md Naw TeitBmrnU 
in Bufllih Vwpe Beprinted ttom the 
Bdl^ont of IMS* ^ad bM i,jMpBd> Jn 
fino f«yee JElgMMBiidnee 

TawnSend —TheLlTefl o^Twelve 

bmlneut Judfli of the LbbI BUd of the Pre 
wpt Cratwy. By C Towbiinbi Ek t 
HJl, ItC. 3 ^ 1 a 8 to pritaStto 

Tb^niBeiidB-*Hodem State Tri^ 

all, nnriAdd uid lUuntreted with !• BHBjrB and 


I Alaxic Wattses Lyrics of the 

HasnfSnd olbar Poems With 41 highly 
Aiilsbed Line mgniTingaf esec.iited ex- 
• prisely (or the work by the moat eminent 
ranters smLKngrsrers boasre crown ^ro 
price Ilf 6«f bosnUt or 4 m bound in mo 
rODcoi mo^ImpressIoDSt eSr boards 

Wobstor' md Parhes’s £ney- 

clopmdfaof Doniai« Btonomy Comprising 




iTT IT. ■ ■ ■ LI 






f)C 9 roll SroepneedUs 

Sharon Tnrner^s Sacred His- 

tovf of the World, attempted to be Philo 
•^pIleBlly coiiaidered, iu a Herlea of 1 ettcra 
to B hon New h dltion. edlti d by t) e 
Author a Soo, the Rev S XeawBA 
Svola. poatfiro ptltedla 6d 

Shaeron Turner's History of Eu* 

S laiid durliig the Middle Ages rompnalng 
ko Reigns Irom the Norman Conqiifst to 




refbed byObe ReVo 
8 to« price 6 Ui 


ruAWbn 4 rols 


Shsxon Turner's History of the 

Anglo Saxony from the h srlieht Period to 
the Norman Couqueat I he seventh h dl 
tion, revised by the Rev b Tubnlb 
I vols. 8 to price 36 i 

Br. Turton’sKanual ofthe Land 

johI Fredhwatar Shtlla of the Britlah la 
4 hii 4 a New Kdltlon^ith Lonaldcrable Ad> 
mSlu By JoHM Evwvro Obati with 
Wdodenta. and U (.ohiored PUtei Poit 
Sbo ]pnfe Uf« 

Or, One's Bletlolisiy of Arts, 

Kwolttttfoa nnd MUki* Contdniug a 
rite BppeeltlOB of tSelr PriiiUples nod 
FreieSdo A* Ponith Rdition, much cii* 
tareMhitd oorMctcd tVouBhont) with all 
tha lofomtiSON eomprlaed In the SupvU 
Mte ^ Sstef /^rooeMeuff br -^ht 
rinm to tM PtcapMl fimci and intorponted 
In tlri iMrileiiOff Moat of the Artl lea 
helae affbrip tf^writtan, and many New 
Af^ah now drat added With iiaarly 
IfeoeWoddentn. 9 tow 8to. price 60f 


Ilfeys ou Katoral 

IMto^t chUripBtC Wa> 

"Uion« 9 ei^i Icpo Vvoo !%• 

I Vol In (Ftrei SorleaLoe 6tf 
icolM Series), de.M* 




connected with tfoosekeeplng Asf Tlie 
ConstrucAlOS of Doinesilc hdihLcs, with 
(be Mooes of Wernnng, Ventilitmup and 
Lighting thera-^A Description of tl e vari 
01 M Articles of KumitarCt with the Nati re 
of their Materlala^Diillee of Servants, etc 
New Kditnin with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 
8vo price 60f 

Willich's Popular Tables for 

ascertuliiliMr the Value of Llfch ild I case 
holdi and Cliun h Pi operty, Rcim vral Flnm, 
etc I bird Kditl in, with additional TabUs 
of Natural or Hyperbehc 1 ogarithmv, Fn 
gonometry, Aatroiiomy, Geography, etc 
Post 8vo price Os 

Lady Willoughby's Diary (1635 

to 1(63) Printed, ori nmente I, ni I boui d 
111 the style «f the pen d to ihch Fhe 
Dterjf refers Ncwhditi i in I wo Parts 
S |uare fcp 8vo prlc e dr each, boards ur 
bound in morocco, 18i each 

Wilmot's Abridgment of Black- 

■tone s Coinmei taiics on the 1 ws of Li 
gJand, intended for the use of Yoni gler 
anus, and corapristd in a seiita of 1 etters 
from a bather to hia Daughter A Ne i 
Edition, lorrectcd ai d hrougl t down t tht 
Preaent Oav, by Sir JoH^ h hAnniEV 
lYiiKOT Bart, Barrister at 1 aw,Uecordcr 
Of Warwick ISmo piice bs 6d 

Yonatt.—The Horse. By Wil- 

LIAM Yi WATT WItka Ireati cii Drauul t 
A Pkw bdition, with iiuincn us \t i d fci 
gfe’anngs from l)«-signa I y illiam Harvev 
(Messrs Longman and Co *aPdttioti should 
be ordered) 8ro pnee lOs 

Yoaatta-^The Dog. By William 

Yooatt a VeivPdition with iiumer 
t Dgravlngs from Designs by Willlaiu Her 
vey Bvo 6e 

Zumpt's Larger Grammar of 

the Latin Language Translated and adapted 
for the nee of the Lnglisb btudeuts by Dr 
1 j ScnMiTS h R S ITp Reetor ofthe nigh 
School of P dlnburgh ith nnmi rous Ad 
ditlone and Cprref tions by the Author ai d 
franalator The Third Eaitltia thoroughly 
revised, towrhlch la added, an Index (by 
the Rev J T White, M A ) of all the Pas 
sagea of Latin Authors refern d to and 
explained la the Grammar bvo price 14s 

Marchj 1854 


4ud« ifruktio4 Oy il« AtBaoji» Ity JLmi«* PUMmoater Bov. 






